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Time to Think of Building 


17 | A glance at the schoolhouse situation of the 
ig | country at large reveals the fact here and there that 

there is an overcrowding and that serious thought 
19 


must be given to the matter of added accom- 
20 modations. 

Through federal aid many splendid additions 
have been made. This aid, however, has come to 
an end, and school authorities will be called upon 
26 to secure local tax support for prospective enlarge- 
ments of the school plant. 

The logic of the situation is that school buildings 


= are bound to become obsolete, and that while the 
school population has been declining in certain 
“ localities, such decline does not apply to all com- 
munities. In other words, there will be, on the 
42 whole, a retarded increase in the school population 
45 in the future rather than a general decrease. 
When the matter of obsolescence in buildings 
47 is considered, it will be found that the elements 
48 will make their inroads in structural stability of the 
40 school plant in the future as they have in the past. 
i The question of prospective building will always 
) hinge upon the replacement of an old structure 


with a new, or adding a few rooms to the old and 
53 patching up the rest. 
With an improvement in the tax ability of the 


™ community in which more school accommodations 
” are needed, there will also come the question of 
7 expediency of serious long-range planning in that 
direction. 
- At any rate, many communities have reached 
$4 the point where they contemplate increased school 
~ facilities in the light of the financial ability to pro- 
<5 vide them. The pressure for more school accom- 


modations will be confronted with the resistance 
which comes from a tax treasury which is not over- 
burdened with funds. 

76 | But the time to think about new school buildings 
| is opportune in many communities. 
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old ways are fading out as fresh ideas 
come to the fore. In step with this happy 
trend, big-school benefits have come within 
reach of the elementary schools and smaller 
high schools. In seeking a clear track for 
modern methods in teaching and administra- 
tion, these schools have turned naturally to 
the Mimeograph with its convenient, low-cost 
stencil printing. Write for illustrated booklet, 


“The All-Purpose School Duplicating Process” 


Address Educational 


Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


—it’s free to executives. 
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You are urged to visit a most un- 
usual exhibit of the Mimeograph 
in action at the Convention of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, 
February 26 to March 3, inclusive. 
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Administering a Visual Aids Program 


Lloyd L. Ramseyer’ 


American schools have been very large- 
ly textbook schools, using question-and- 
answer methods. We have begun to realize 
that reliance upon these methods is open 
to serious criticism. Our schools have not 
dealt sufficiently with contemporary life. 
In the past few years there has been an 
increasing tendency to supplement text- 
book learning with first-hand experiences 
and visual substitutes for such experiences. 
One does not need to look far to see evi- 
dences of this tendency. In the Chicago 
schools, bookings through the visual-aids 
department have increased 2,000 per cent 
in the past six years, 75,000 reels of film 
and 40,000 sets of slides are now booked 
annually. Bookings of the Illinois School 
Film Library, at Urbana, have increased 
from 97 films in 1932—33 to 5,791 in 1935 
36. Rochester, N. Y., circulates 60 films 
per day among its schools. In the Phila- 
delphia schools the distribution of film 
slides has increased 50 per cent in the past 
year. The Oakland, Calif., Visual-Aids De- 
partment distributes 49,000 items of vari- 
ous kinds to the city’s schools each month. 
Detroit has recently placed an order for 
110 new motion-picture projectors for 
school use. 

Whether or not this large expenditure 
for visual materials is worth while will de- 
pend in large measure on the way in 
which the visual aids program is admin- 
istered. If properly administered and used, 
the increase in the use of visual materials 
can scarcely help but make our schools a 
better place in which to acquaint children 
with contemporary life and prepare them 
to take their place in the society of to- 
morrow. 

The details of the administrative ma- 
chinery will vary from school to school. 
However, in every system some one person 
should be in charge of visual aids. In the 
smaller schools this may be the superin- 
tendent, in slightly larger systems it may 
be one of the teachers, while in the large 
city system a full-time director should be 
employed. This individual should have ad- 
ministrative and executive ability, be 
thoroughly acquainted with the visual-aids 
field, and above all, have a knowledge of 
education and a philosophy consistent with 
our modern social and economic structure. 

Such a director will be given full charge 
of the administration of the visual-aids 
program in the system. One might divide 
his duties into three classes: (1) It is his 
duty to see that necessary equipment and 
supplies are provided and kept in good 
condition. (2) He should set up a smooth 
working organization so that the aids mav 
be constantly available with as little fric- 
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tion as possible. (3) He should see that 
the members of the staff use the aids effec- 
tively and that they are properly corre- 
lated with other educational activities. 

In providing the necessary equipment, 
the director’s first problem will be a finan- 
cial one. How may the money be secured 
to carry on the program? In many places 
the program has been and is_ being 
financed through other than the ordinary 
channels, such as PTA organizations, en- 
tertainment pictures, class gifts, and the 
like. We cannot condemn such sources of 
income. Without them we would have 
much less use of visual aids than we have 
at present. Ultimately, however, and in- 
deed very soon, the principal source of 
income should be from the regular channels 
of taxation. At the present time boards of 
education support visual education very 
poorly. It should be one of the duties of 
the administrator to demonstrate to the 
public the value of visual aids so that 
proper financial support will be forthcom- 
ing. The use of truly educational movies 
with adult groups in the community is 
one way in which this may be done. 


Projectors and Screens 

Projectors must be provided. At pres- 
ent there is no rating by an impartial body 
which may be used in deciding on the 
make of projector to purchase. The direc- 
tor should study the field carefully in 
order to make his purchases wisely. Factors 
to be considered should include ease of 
operation, quality of the picture produced, 
the ease with which mirrors and lenses 
may be cleaned and lamps replaced, the 
durability of the machine, and the relia- 
bility of the company which makes it. In 
the motion-picture field the question of 
sound or silent films must be decided. The 
use of sound equipment is increasing rapid- 
ly. Although the silent picture still has 
many advantages, it seems likely that the 
picture of the future will be of the sound 
type. 

Projectors must have good care if they 
are to remain in good working condition. 
They must be kept properly oiled and 
cleaned. They must be protected against 
theft and against the tinkering of those 
who do not know anything about them. 
Every projector should be given a_thor- 
ough overhauling periodically. It is poor 
economy to use projectors which are in 
poor condition, as they give unsatisfactory 
service and damage films. 

Good screens are essential. It is a waste 
of money to pay large sums for projectors 
and then lose the light provided by using 
inefficient screens. Untreated walls are 
seldom satisfactory for this purpose. 


Neither are white sheets, for they allow 
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too much light to pass through. Heavy 
white screens are good although they do 
not reflect as much light as silvered or 
beaded screens. They give an even reflec- 
tion over a wide angle. The beaded and 
silvered screens, however, may not be 
wholly satisfactory when the picture is to 
be viewed at a considerable angle. Home- 
made aluminum-painted screens are likely 
to show brush marks unless the paint is 
sprayed on. Translucent screens can be 
used effectively for slide’ projection, 
although some of the detail of the picture 
will be lost. 

Screens lose their efficiency when they 
become dirty. They should be stored in 
such a way as to keep them as clean as 
possible. Some types can be washed, al- 
though manufacturers’ instructions should 
be followed closely. Flat white screens can 
be repainted. 

It is necessary to find some way to darken 
the projection rooms. There is no real day- 
light projector or screen, although the 
translucent screen may be used without 
much room darkening. Opaque roller-type 
shades with the edges working in grooves 
have been found satisfactory. These may 
be attached under the regular translucent 
shades. Convenient electrical outlets should 
be provided and some method devised for 
ventilating the room when the windows are 
shut. Electric fans will help to keep the 
air in good condition. If the acoustics of 
the room are bad, special treatment of the 
walls may be needed for sound pictures. 


Films and Slides 


The problem of whether to equip one 
or several rooms in a building for projec- 
tion must be solved. It would be fine if 
all rooms could be so equipped. That, 
however, will probably not be possible, at 
least at the beginning. At least the audi- 
torium and one or more classrooms should 
be so equipped. 

The necessary films, slides, and other 
materials must be provided. These should 
be selected with great care and with the 
help of teachers’ committees. The question 
of whether slides and films are to be rented 
or purchased must be answered. The prob- 
lem is only partly a financial one. If they 
can be purchased, they will be available 
on short notice when occasion arises. The 
frequency of their use, their purchase and 
rental price, and the extent to which they 
can be used over a long period of time 
will be factors in determining whether to 
rent or buy them. Films should not be pur- 
chased which are likely to become obsolete 
in a few years. Pupils lose respect for films which 
show by such things as the automobiles or alr- 
planes or the styles of clothing worn that they 
are old, even though the facts shown by the film 


(Continued on page 91) 
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The Policy-Determining 


Function of the Board of Education 


Clyde B. Moore, Ph.D." 


The American School System is an essential and integral part 
of our national life. It has grown up with the numerous institu- 
tions which characterize and sustain American society. Its roots 
reach back to the soils of colonial struggles to establish a good 
society upon a new continent. The public school with its lay 
board of control is much older than the United States itself. In 
those pioneer struggles of social adjustment and a steady con- 
sistent groping for a democratic society the assignment of a major 
role to public education was inevitable. Again and again in the 
records of early American life we find allusions, exhortations, and 
legal provision for the election of school trustees whose respon- 
sibility it was to promote the cause of public education to the 
end that society should be composed of intelligent and com- 
petent members. 

The sustaining lines of a highly centralized government were 
ineffectual in guiding the growth of the youth in colonies three 
thousand miles away —particularly in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Local autonomy, to a considerable degree, 
was the nature of things. The assignment of responsibility to 
trustees followed as a matter of course. The unrelenting pres- 
sures in wresting a livelihood from a new and undeveloped land 
made it imperative that the responsibilities for particular func- 
tions should be specifically assigned. Certain men were charged 
with providing for the educational welfare of the community. 
Other groups might look to the policing, fire protection, and 
other community needs. Here we had a nice illustration of special- 
ization of lay functions through duly selected boards. It was 
assumed that certain village and city fathers should accept speci- 
fic community responsibilities and sustain and encourage such 
organization of efforts as might seem appropriate. 

Representative government in its broader sense is indigenous 
to American culture. Born of necessity in pioneer communities, 
its value, its limitations, its difficulties, and its satisfactions have 
been generally comprehended. As each little company pushed out 
to new centers the selection of representatives of the entire group 
became a matter of course. People grew strong in the faith, under- 
standing, and practice of representative government. Aware of 
their needs, educational or otherwise, they selected through their 
combined efforts those whom they considered the most able and 
worthy representatives of the community. In no field did this 
bring greater satisfaction than in the development of public 
schools. The educational welfare touched every man, woman, and 
child. Nothing was more vital. Nothing would contribute more 
fully to all other aspects of community welfare than would the 
services of the public schools. It was at once the outcome of a 
representative form of government and a source of power for its 
perpetuation and improvement. Without good educational service 
representative government must weaken and die. Without repre- 
sentative government public education may quickly become a 
potent and effective ally of selfish or biased governmental powers. 
Neither representative government nor a system of liberalizing 
education can flourish without the other. 

The board of education represents all the people in promoting 
the general educational welfare of the community. It is a body 
elected or appointed to represent the people. Possibly no other 
representative group is more closely associated with activities and 
interests which are so thoroughly constructive and potent for the 
advancement of our social well-being. Boards of education are 
responsible for free and effective educational programs. They 


" Dr. Moore, who is professor of education in the Graduate School of Education, Cornell 
hiver 


sity, was president of the New York State School Boards Association in 1936-37. 
The present paper was read before the 43rd Annual Meeting of the National Municipal 
League, Roc hester, Nov. 18, 1937 
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may not dispense free bread at the expense of the state, but they 
must sponsor an educational program whereby every normal 
citizen should become so competent as not to need free bread. 

Historically and legally the board of education is a policy 
determining body. Education is a function of the state, but its 
adaptations and applications are made in our respective com- 
munities. Boards assume the legal responsibilities prescribed by 
the state but their moral obligations are to make these larger 
legislative directions function according to the needs of the com- 
munity. This is a focal point for problems of policy. Every 
worthy community possesses a sense of local pride. Its members 
have, through the years, built their lives into its various institu- 
tions. Those men who have, in hope and faith, planted trees along 
the streets or highways for the common good see in them some- 
thing more than merely trees. The schoolhouse — though little 
more than a ragged beggar sunning —represents interests, 
achievements, and a devotion which lies deep in the lives of the 
inhabitants. Plans and procedures long sustained — though now 
outmoded and even wasteful — will be relinquished only after a 
struggle, voluntary though the relinquishment may be. Economy 
of time, energy, and money may mean the decline of certain local 
educational offerings. The larger good may require changes and 
additions to the educational services. In this the state may be 
insistent to the point of being mandatory. Local resistance may 
rise to the breaking point. In these circumstances the board of 
education must be sensitive to the pride and good will of the local 
community, but its members must be altruistic, broad, and cour- 
ageous enough to meet fully their obligations to the state. Local 
pride must not run counter to the general good. State policy, 
necessarily general, must be given the warm and human qualities 
essential to the life of the local community. This becomes a 
matter of fine judgment and high-minded statesmanship. Partisan- 
ship has no part in it. The welfare of all the people has every- 
thing to do with it. 

Boards of education are composed of trustees who are indeed 
trustees for the educational services of all the children of all the 
people. To accept an official trust is serious business. It is given 
sharp emphasis in the realm of finance. A trustee, as an individ- 
ual or as a trust company, assumes grave responsibilities. There 
is constant public pressure through legislation and moral suasion 
that trustees of funds shall preserve the rights of beneficiaries at 
all costs. Trustees of educational matters should be held to an 
equally strict accountability. Comparisons may be odious, but a 
good case could be made in showing that school trustees in a 
community hold a graver responsibility than do the official trus- 
tees of funds. 

- Worthy trustees will not resort to petty neighborhood differ- 
ences. Traditionally, legally, and morally they are obligated to 
accept the educational trust of all the children regardless of 
social, racial, or economic status. It is at this point that the prin- 
ciple of education as a state function should give the trustee both 
courage and strength. His task may be difficult, but it is alto- 
gether worthy. He is indeed “dealing in futures” and those 
“futures” are vastly more important than the sharp criticisms 
which may be leveled at him because of local selfishness. He must 
have the courage to take the criticisms and then with kindly 
poise and leadership to mitigate the heated feelings which may 
have arisen. His task may be difficult, but it is a trust worthy of 
his best endeavor. 

The public has every right to assume that the members of a 
board of education will have the capacity, the initiative, and the 
courage to survey educational needs of the community and take 
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appropriate action to meet them. We emphasize at once that the 
board is a lay body. The details and technical services must be 
delegated. The board in matters of health, instruction, buildings, 
finance, and other matters must turn to the technically trained 
in medicine, education, architecture, and the rest. The board, if 
it is properly constituted, can see the needs in the large. It is 
directly of, for, and by the people. It is not its function to attempt 
technical tasks. It is its province to select and hold responsible 


competent professional workers. 


The board of education can only function when in legal session. 
Functionally it does not exist at other times. Decisions and 
promises made by individual members when the board is not in 
session are out of order. They lead inevitably to weak policies, 
petty differences, and to a miscarriage of high purpose. Parenthet- 
ically it may be urged that it leads an individual into confusion, 
embarrassment, and ‘unhappy official headaches. The trustees 
gathered about the table as a board can, through discussion, arrive 
at worthy educational policies for the community they repre- 
sent. They will do well, indeed are obligated, to receive the pro- 
fessional counsel of the professional executive — the superintend- 
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ent of schools. It is not their function to assume administrative 
details. They are a policy-making group and should possess the 
wisdom and integrity to delegate administrative details. 
Effective and worthy educational policies are sustained through 
the morale of all concerned. The school trustee should be of 
sturdy character, competent, and a person of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, courage, and poise. His services and influence are most 
needed when times are difficult. When the people are excited and 


worried, he owes it to his task, as trustee, to be thoroughly in- 


democracy. 


formed, high-minded, and well poised. In times of stress, parties, 
blocs, and pressure groups may arise in any quarter. Ideally the 
good board will deal so justly and serve so efficiently that such 
disturbances will be kept at the minimum. But as they do appear, 
the members of the board must muster all their wisdom and 
strength to maintain the educational morale of the entire com- 
munity. The board must maintain its poise, deal justly, and hold 
the confidence of the people at all costs. Only in such a light can 
it determine the long-time policies for our educational welfare 
which are absolutely essential to the perpetuation of American 


The Power to Create and Alter School Districts in the United States—lIl 





The Power in the State 
and Its Exercise by the Legislature 


Provision for the education of children 
is a function of the state.’ To prove this 
assertion requires no involved legal rea- 
soning as evidenced by the following terse 
sentences of the court: “The state may 
for its own protection require children to 
be educated. This needs no citation.’* 
As a result it has become a recognized 
principle of law that the creation or altera- 
tion of school districts as a means of pro- 
viding education is a function of the state 
legislature.* The location of this power in 
the legislature is not unconstitutional* and 
furthermore, the legislature may exercise 
such power as it sees fit, subject only to 
constitutional limitations.© The = signifi- 
cance of this fact is not often compre- 
hended for this is no petty power, no 
partial power, but one which is absolute, 
full, and complete. 

It is well settled that school districts are crea- 
tures of the legislature, and that the legislative 
power to create or abolish school districts or 
change their boundaries is full and complete.° 

Since educational progress in any state 
rests in no small measure upon the type 
of school districts developed; it is signifi- 
cant to find that this process of school 
district creation or alteration rests not only 
upon the wisdom but upon the desires, 

‘Fawcett v Ball, 80 Cal. A. 131, 251, P. 679. 

2Peo. v Stanley, 81 Colo. 276, 255, P. 610, 613 

8Jn re Chelan Electric Co., 152 Wash. 412, 278 P. 171, 
65 A.L.R. 1520 

‘Atty. Gen Lowrey, 131 Mich. 639, 92 N.W. 289, 
199 U. S. 233 6S. Ct. 27, 50 (CL. ed.) 167 

‘Special School Dist. No. 60 v Special School Dist. No. 
2, 181 Ack. 253, S.W ’d) 443 


*Chicago Title & Trust Co. v Hagler Special School 
Dist., 178 Ack. 443, 1 W. (2d) 881. 884 
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wishes, or even the whims of a legislature 
because the power to create and alter is 
subject absolutely to the legislative will.’ 
School districts and their property are creatures 
of the state and may be created and abolished 
at will by the legislature and no provision of the 
constitution either state or federal is violated.” 
The language of the statutes differs 
many times when the same meaning is con- 
veyed and in most cases the decisions of 
the court follow the language of the sta- 
tutes. The following terms are examples: 
create,” establish,’° form," organize,'* en- 
large,’* annex,'* extend boundaries,’ con- 
solidate,'® change,’’ change boundaries,'* 


fix boundaries,’® limit boundaries,”“’ modi- 
from,”* 


fy,"' divide,** detach territory 


*Fairview Ind. School Dist. v Burlington Ind. School 
Dist., 139 lowa 279, 117 N.W. 668. 

8State v Brooks, 249 S.W. 73 (Mo.). 

‘Wise v Palmer, 165 lowa 731, 147 N.W. 167 

“Le Maire v Henderson, 174 Ack. 936, 298 S.W. 327. 

iiFisher v Fay, 288 Ill. 11, 122 N.E. 811. 

2Peo. v Exton, 298 Ill. 119, 131 N.E. 275 

“Keime v Community High School Dist. No. 296 in 
Fulton County, 348, Ill. 228, 180 N.E. 858 

“Worthington School Dist. v Eureka School Dist., 173 
Cal. 154, 159 P. 437 

Rice Co. School Dist 
Kan. 613, 204 P. 758 

Peo. v Exton, 298 Ill. 119, 131 N.E. 275 

'7Pass School Dist. Hollywood City School Dist., 
156 Cal. 416, 105 P. 122, 26 L. Rans 485, 20 Ann, Cas. 
S/ 

8Jrons v Independent School Dist. No. 2, 119, Minn. 
119, 137 N.W. 303 

'Keime Community High School Dist. No. 296 in 
Fulton County, 348 Ill. 228, 180 N.E. 858 

“Peo. v Camargo Community Consol. School Dist. No 
158, 313 Ill. 321, 145 N.I 154 

‘Worthington School Dist Eureka School Dist., 173 
Cal. 154, 159 P. 437 

"State v Auer, 179 Wis. 284, 221 N.W. 860, 223 N.W 
123. 

%Keime v Community High School Dist No 96 ir 
Fulton County, 348 Ill. 228, 180 N.E. 858 
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diminish,”* dissolve,*° abolish,“° and de- 
stroy.** 

But it matters little what the language 
may be, the courts are unanimous in de- 
claring that the plenary power for school 
district creation or alteration resides in 
the legislature.** “The power of the legis- 
lature over school districts is plenary and 
it may divide, change, or abolish them at 
its pleasure.’’*” 

Not only is this power of the legislature 
full and unrestricted but it may exercise 
that power at its discretion, which is as 
wide as the objects require.*? Speaking of 
school districts, the court says 

The legislature has authority to mend their 
charters, enlarge or diminish their powers, extend 
or limit their boundaries, consolidate two or more 
into one, overrule their legislative action when- 
ever it is deemed unwise, unpolitic, or unjust and 
even abolish them altogether in the legislative 
discretion and _ substitute those which are 
different.** 

Furthermore, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, the legislature may delegate its 
authority to create and alter to existing 
agents or agencies or to agents or agencies 
created for that purpose and such action 


‘Nicklaus Goodspeed, 56 Or. 184, 108 P. 135. 
Kramer v Renville County, 144 Minn. 195, 175 N.W. 
101. 


“In re Baldwin Tp. Allegheny County Annexation 103 
Pa. Sup. Ct. 106, 158 A. 316 (Aff. 158 A. 272, 275). 

7Peo. v Henry, 301 Ill. 51, 133 N.E. 636 

Stevens et al. 1 Jones 24 S. D. 97, 123 N.W 705. 


“Worthington School Dist Eureka School Dist., 173 


Cal. 154, 159, P. 437 
“City of Dallas v Love (Tex. Civ. A.), 
31 


23 S.W. (2d) 


State v Grefe, 139 Iowa 18, 117 N.W. 13. 
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does not constitute an illegal delegation of 
the legislative power.*? 

The boundaries or territorial jurisdiction of 
school districts may be enlarged, diminished, or 
abolished in such manner and through such 


$ 


instrumentalities as the legislature may prescribe.” 

The theory upon which the law de- 
clares that legislative power cannot be 
delegated and at the same time holds that 
the delegation of the power to create and 
alter does not deny that principle is inter- 
esting. 

The legislature cannot delegate the power to 
declare whether or not there shall be a law; to 
determine the general purpose or policy to be 
achieved by the law; to fix the limits within 
which the law shall operate; but it can make a 
law to become operative on the happening of a 
certain contingency or the ascertainment of a 
fact upon which the law makes or intends to 
make its own action depend.** 


This power, however, cannot be dele- 
gated to private individuals*® and even 
when legally delegated, it may be enlarged, 
diminished, or taken away at any time at 
the will of the legislature or conferred 
upon other agents.*® The legislative power 
to create and alter is not exhausted by ex- 
ercise**? but may be used again and again 
even to the point of removing the control 
from local districts completely. While the 
specific power to create and alter may be 
delegated, the state legislature cannot dele- 
gate its sovereign functions concerning 
education. 

It is in a sense exclusively the function of the 
state which cannot be delegated to any agency. 
To accomplish the purposes therein expressed, the 
people must keep under their exclusive control, 
through their representatives, the education of 
those whom it permits to take part in directing 
the affairs of state.*° 

If there is no constitutional restriction 
against enacting special laws, the legisla- 
ture may create and alter school districts by 
special act and after they are created may 
alter them by its own action or by agents 
with authority specifically delegated for 
that purpose.*® 

Since the legislature may delegate its 
power to create and alter, it is proper that 
it have the power to validate proceedings 
for the creation or alteration of districts 
which might otherwise be void because of 
lack of authority, informalities, or techni- 
cal defects in the proceedings. Such power 
it does have*® even to the point of mak- 
ing such acts retroactive,‘ or when the 
creation or alteration was contrary to 
law,** or void when made,** or even car- 


Barbour v State Bd. of Education, 92 Mont. 321, 13 
P. (2d) 225. 

“Kramer v Renville County, 144 Minn. 195, 175 N.W. 
101 

“State ex rel Van Alstine v Frear, 142 Wis. 320, 125 
N.W. 961, 963, 20 Ann. Cas. 633 

“Rowe v Ray, 120 Neb. 118, 231 N.W. 689, 70 A L.R. 
1056 

“Mitchell v School Dist. No. 15, 153 Ark. 50, 239 S.W. 
371 

"Follett v Sheldon, 195 Ind. 510, 144 N.E. 867. 

“Piper v Big Pine School Dist. 193, Cal. 664, 226 P. 
926, 928 

"Special School Dist. No. 25 1 
Dist., 172 Ack. 602, 289 S.W. 7 

“White » Curry County Bd. of 


Pyott Special School 
78. 


g 
Education, 10 P. (2d) 


590 N.W 

“Rice County School Dist. No. 37 v Lyons Bd. of Edu 
ation, 110 Kan. 613, 204 P. 758. 

“Cahoon v Scarborough, 159 Miss. 5, 131 S. 431 

“State Line Consol. School Dist. No. 6 of Palmer 
Count Farwell Independent School Dist. (Tex Comm 
A), 48 S.W. (2d) 616 C. Rev. Tex. Civ. A. 41 S.W 
(2d) § 0 
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ried out under a law since declared uncon- 
stitutional.** Such a statement may seem 
questionable, but any doubt of its ac- 
curacy is removed when the purpose and 
spirit of validating legislation is presented. 

The purpose of validating statutes is to give 
legality to what would otherwise be illegal. To 
give legality to what is already legal is farcical.*° 

The legislature however cannot abate a 
pending suit and the court does not hesitate 
to tell the legislature that fact. 

The legislature has no authority to direct that 
a suit pending in court shall abate. The entry of 
an order in a cause pending in court is a judicial 
function which is not to be exercised at the dis- 
cretion of the legislature, but in the judgment of 
the court. The legislature has the power to change 
the law, and the court, in the decision of pending 
cases, will dispose of them under the law in 
force at the time its judgment is rendered.*® 

In the exercise of its full and plenary 
power to create and alter school districts, 
the legislature may proceed without notice 
to** or the consent of*® the affected district 
or districts or the inhabitants thereof. The 
reason for this is briefly but emphatically 
stated by the court in speaking of school 
districts in the process of creation: “Their 
birth is the voluntary act of the legislature 
of Michigan, and they are sometimes un- 
willing to be born.’’*® 

Furthermore, the legislature does not 
have to hold an election or consult the 
wishes of the inhabitants: “The legislature 
has power to organize, divide, consolidate 
and fix boundaries whenever it deems best 
without any petition and without any 
vote.’ 

Not only this, but the legislature may 
exercise its power in spite of the protest 
of the district or districts affected,®! and 
even if it works hardship or injustice upon 
the district or districts affected. 

This power may be unwisely exercised and a 
statute generally wise may operate oppressively 
in individual circumstances; but these are matters 
for legislative consideration alone. The remedy 
for the wrong, if any, is not within the province 
of the court to administer.** 

While the legislature has the power to 
apportion the equities and divide the 
rights and liabilities between districts®® 
upon changing boundaries or creating new 
districts from old ones, still the creation or 
alteration is not invalidated nor the power 
of the legislature impaired by failure to do 
so. “Such legislation (to create and change 
the boundaries of school districts) is not 
void by a failure to adjust the equities 
between the several districts involved.’ 

When one considers the many statutes in 
force which provide for an expression of 
the will of the people through petition or 
vote in matters of school district creation 
or alteration and which provide safeguards 


“Peo. v Madison, 280 Ill. 96, 117 N.E. 493. 

“White v Curry County Bd. of Education, 10 P. (2d) 
590 (N.W.). 

“Peo. v Henry, 301, Ill. 51, 133 N.E. 636 

‘Gorrell v Bevans, 66 Colo. 67, 179 P. 337 

‘Broyles v Mahon, 72 Cal. A. 484, 237 P. 763 

“Atty. Gen. v Lowery, 131 Mich. 639, 92 N.W. 289 
199 U. S. 233, 26 S. Ct. 27, 50 (L. ed.) 167. 

“Peo. v Henry, 301 Ill. 51, 133 N.E. 636 

Gwynne v Bd. of Education of Union Free School 
Dist. No. 3, 259 N. Y. 191, 181 N.E. 353 (rev. 252 
N. Y. S. 625, 234 App. Div. 629) 

“Fairview Independent School Dist. » Burlington Inde- 
pendent School Dist., 139 Iowa 249, 117 N.W. 668. 

“Jn re Murphy 128 Misc. 346, 218 N. Y. S. 586. 

“Coupier v Thomason, 155 Ack. 509, 244 S.W. 738 
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for equitable apportionment of rights and 
liabilities, the principles just laid down 
may not seem valid. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that these statutes 
and safeguards may be repealed any time 
at the will of the legislature unless con- 
stitutional provisions prevent. An excellent 
summation of this far-reaching and almost 
absolute power is well expressed by the 
court in speaking of school districts as 
public municipal corporations. 

Their powers may be enlarged, diminished, 
modified, or revoked; their acts set aside or con- 
firmed, at the pleasure of the legislature. The 
state may, with or without the consent of the 
inhabitants or against their protest, and with or 
without notice or hearing, take their property 
without compensation and vest it in other agen- 
cies, or hold it itself, expand or contract the 
territorial area, divide it, unite the whole or a 
part of it with another municipality, apportion 
the common property or common burdens in ac- 
cordance with the legislative will and it may 
abolish the municipality altogether. The property 
of such corporations is public property in the 
hands of state agents for certdin purposes and is 
subject to the will of the legislature.”® 

To summarize: 

I. It is a recognized rule of law that 
the state may for its own protection re- 
quire children to be educated, that the 
location in the legislature of the power of 
developing that function through school 
district creation or alteration is not uncon- 
stitutional and that subject to constitu- 
tional limitations this power is plenary, 
absolute, full, and complete. 

II. The legislature may use its discre- 
tion in the exercise of this plenary power 
and it is not an illegal delegation of the 
legislative power for the legislature to 
delegate to its agents the power to create 
and alter school districts as long as the 
law for creation and alteration is complete 
when it leaves the legislature. 

III. The legislature may enact curative 
legislation, the purpose of which is to vali- 
date school districts which have been 
created without legal sanction. While no 
pending suit may be abated by the legis- 
lature, the court will render judgment ac- 
cording to the law in force when the 
decision is handed down. 

IV. Subject to constitutional limitations, 
the legislature in the exercise of its plenary 
power so to do, may create and alter school 
districts without notice to or the consent 
of the affected districts, without petition, 
vote or valid election, in spite of the protest 
of or hardship or injustice falling upon the 
affected districts, without any apportion- 
ment of the common property, assets and 
liabilities of the affected districts. Indeed 
the very existence of school districts rests 
upon the legislative will. 


*“Peo. v Camargo Community Consol. School Dist. No 
158, 313 Ill. 321, 145 N.E. 154. 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes has 
announced payments to the states of George- 
Deen funds for the six-month period ending 
December, 1937. The funds are to be used for 
the extension of vocational education in the 
several states, authorized by the George-Deen 
Act of June 8, 1936. The largest amounts were 
$390,124 to Texas, $380,509 to Pennsylvania, and 
$246,687 to California. The total of the pay- 
ments amounted to $6,000,338. 






















































































Progress in Re-Organizing Administrative 
Units in Rural Areas of Pennsylvania 


When the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
began to study seriously the legislative 
needs to be considered in the program to 
be presented at the 1937 session, a reor- 
ganization of county units quite naturally 
became a topic of major interest. Every- 
body in recent years has heard discussions 
pertaining to “overlapping of govern- 
mental functions,” “too many blankets of 
government,” “too many taxing units,” 
and “unnecessary duplication of efforts and 
expenditures,’ and everybody has realized 
that most of the complaints have grown out 
of the fact that the original needs of small 
units of governmental administration have 
disappeared. Pennsylvania has learned, 
however, that these small, inefficient, and 
highly expensive units cannot be blotted 
out or arbitrarily enlarged through any 
plan which ignores the local elector. More 
than once the legislature has tried it only 
to find that the people back home will not 
permit themselves to be deprived of the 
final conclusions in the matter. 


A. The Consolidation Movement 
Only a Beginning 

Everybody realizes there are too many 
school districts in Pennsylvania. In all, 
there are 2,582 of them. Of these, two are 
districts of the first class; 20 are districts 
of the second class; 257 are districts of 
the third class; and 2,303 are districts of 
the fourth class. A school district of the 
first class has a population of 500,000 or 
more; a district of the second class has a 
population of 30,000 or more but less than 
500,000; a district of the third class has 
a population of 5,000 or more but less than 
30,000; districts having less than 5,000 
are districts of the fourth class. 

Within these districts much has been 
accomplished in the establishment of con- 
solidated schools, especially during the past 
17 years, but the formation of union dis- 
tricts through mergers of small districts 
and obliteration of old district lines has 
proceeded very slowly indeed. 

Dr. Lee Driver has summed up rather 
forcefully the attainments in the way of 
consolidation: 


In 1920 we had some hundred odd schools 
that could be classified as consolidated schools — 
probably not more than one third that number 
had been organized with that in mind. Now 
we have approximately 900 consolidated schools, 
with 882 of them approved as meeting the stand- 
ards of the State Council of Education. These 
are attended by approximately 175,000 elementary 
children and about 33,000 high-school children, 
at least 100,000 of whom are transported. 


1Deputy S verintendent, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Clarence E. Ackley* 


During this period, almost 5,000 one-teacher 
schools have been closed. This is only one part 
of the story. Music, art, health education have 
been added to the subject material offered and 
at the same time domestic arts, household eco- 
nomics, industrial arts and vocational agriculture 
courses have been expanded and made available 
to thousands of children. It would take pages 
to enumerate the improvements in school build- 
ings, equipment and sites of our schools. The 
school building is rapidly becoming the outstand- 
ing structure of the community. Its style, safety, 
convenience, proper lighting, sufficient seating 
space, ventilated cloakrooms, laboratories, gym- 
nasiums, health rooms, shops, and sanitary rooms 
and equipment have been largely due to state 
direction. 

The struggle for adequate sites has been strenu- 
ous at times but the victory is won. Sites of less 
than four® acres are now the exception; in fact, 
there are more with six acres or more than with 
three acres or less. 


It is realized, however, that notwith- 
standing the numerous benefits resulting 
from this effective program of consolida- 
tion, 

Such consolidations, however commendable from 
various local points of view, have not served to 
create sound administrative units. The question at 
issue, therefore, is not the desirability of con- 
solidation but rather how to achieve it.* 

The Department of Public Instruction, as 
well as the Andrews Commission was, con- 
vinced that 

comprehensive district reorganization cannot be 
brought about, under existing circumstances, im- 
mediately as a result of legislative fiat. In many 
sections of this state, any sound district reorgani- 
zation program must be based upon an intensive 
study of local areas for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing: 

Relative sparsity and density of population. 

Topography. 

Relative ability to pay of the various school 
units within the district studied. 

Existing school buildings and equipment. 

Probable necessary capital expenditures. 

Transportation costs. 

Tuition charges. 

Cost of a foundation educational program based 
upon the contemplated reorganization 

Cost of specialized educational offerings for 
which there may be a pronounced need in the 
district surveyed.* 


B. The Ruth-Brownfield Act 


After a very careful consideration of all 
the difficulties as well as the desired ends, 
the Department of Public Instruction 
drafted and presented to the legislature the 
Ruth-Brownfield Bill. The measure re- 
ceived its name from the fact that it was 
introduced concurrently in Senate and 
House by Senator Ruth, chairman of the 
Committee on Education in the Senate and 





*Driver, Lee, Lid., Chief of Consolidation and Trans- 
portation (retired), Department of Public Instruction: 
from his address at testimonial dinner on occasion of his 
retirement, June 11, 1937. 

%Andrews, H. G., et al, Report of Commission Func- 


tioning under the Terms of Act 420, Approved July 19, 
1935. 


‘Ibid 
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Represeniative Brownfield, chairman of 
the Committee on Education in the House. 

In drafting the bill some of the things 
kept in mind at all times were: (1) The 
necessity of setting up ultimate goals and 
intermediate steps in the attainment of 
these goals; (2) the desirability of avoid- 
ing all forms of ripper legislation — the 
wisdom of discontinuing offices only when 
and as terms of present incumbents expire; 
(3) the desirability of utilizing as far as 
possible the machinery already at hand 
instead of creating entirely new adminis- 
trative machinery; (4) the desirability of 
providing for guidance and regulation by 
the state department rather than for dic- 
tatorial control from that source; and (5) 
a realization of the fact that, notwith- 
standing the convictions of the so-called 
leaders in education regarding proper 
times, types, combinations, objectives, and 
procedures for contemplated mergers, the 
citizens residing within the several dis- 
tricts must be the ones who ultimately 
determine the feasibility of all plans and 
aims. 

Existing law contained the provision 
that once each year all the members of the 
different boards of school directors of the 
fourth class districts of the county shall 
assemble in annual convention for “the 
consideration and discussion . of ques- 
tions and subjects pertaining to the welfare 
and promotion of the public schools in 
their respective counties, and such other 
business as may properly come before such 
conventions.” Each year these county con- 
ventions choose an executive committee 
consisting of a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary, and a treasurer. This 
executive committee performs the duties 
usually pertaining to these respective of- 
fices and also prepares and publishes in ad- 
vance “a suitable program and order of 
business for the next annual convention, 
securing suitable speakers or lecturers, and 
other means of instructing the school di- 
rectors present, and perform such 
other duties as may promote the success 
of the convention.”® The existing law also 
provided that, once every four years (1930, 
1934, 1938, etc.) all the school directors of 
the fourth-class districts of each county 
shall meet in convention at the county seat, 
on the second Tuesday of April, and, by a 
majority vote of those present, elect a 
county superintendent.’ In those counties 
which, on the basis of the number of teach- 
ers employed, are entitled to one or more 

SThe School Laws of Pennsylvania, sec. 801. 


*/bid., secs. 804, 805 
"I bid., sec. 1105. 
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assistant county superintendents, the offi- 
cers of the county convention subsequently 
choose the assistants, on the recommenda- 
tion of the county superintendent.® 


Existing Machinery Used 


Instead of setting up new machinery for 
the election of county boards, county super- 
intendents, and assistant county superin- 
tendents, the Ruth-Brownfield Law takes 
over this machinery in its entirety, specify- 
ing that 

There is hereby created in each county, under 
the supervision of a county superintendent, a 
county board of school directors. The membership 
of the first board so created shall consist of the 
members of the executive committee chosen at 
the annual convention of school directors held 
during the school year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-seven — one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-eight (1937—-1938).° 


The terms of office, however, cease to be 
merely one-year terms and, instead, be- 
come such that the terms of two members 
will expire on July 1, 1940; of two others 
on July 1, 1942, and of the other on July 
1, 1944. The length of term of office for 
the members first chosen is determined by 
lot. Successors chosen to fill regular va- 
cancies due to expiration of term will be 
chosen for six-year terms. Until the first 
Monday of December, 1938, president, 
secretary, and other officers of the first 
board will be as per the organization for 
executive committee of the county con- 
vention; in other words, the convention 
chooses and organizes the first board, but 
the board will reorganize according to its 
own desires on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1938, and annually thereafter. 

No person shall become or be re-elected 
as a member of the county board of school 
directors unless he, at the time he is chosen, 
holds the office of school director within 
the county,’® but no one once chosen to 
membership is thereafter disqualified from 
continuance upon the county board after 
or because of the fact that his term as a 
local director has expired. 

The county superintendent is designated 
as an ex-officio member of the board and 
as its chief executive officer.1’ Offices and 
secretarial help are to be provided by the 
county commissioners.’* At least ten regu- 
lar meetings are to be held each year, and 
special meetings may be called by the 
county superintendent.'* 


Powers of County Boards 

Specifically enumerated powers and 
duties of the county board are:** 

a) To inspect all budgets and annual financial 
reports, and render such advice and assistance 
regarding the same as may seem proper before 
such budgets or reports are transmitted to the 
Department of Public Instruction; 

b) To advise local boards and make recom 
mendations to them regarding all free transporta 
tion routes and contracts to be used after the 
first day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
thirty-eight ; 

_¢) Subject to the approval of the St-te Coun 

Ihid., sec. 1127. 

Act 157, May 13, 1937, sec. 809 

lbid., sec. 810 

Ibid., sec, 807 

Thid., sec. 813 

Ibid., sec. 812. 

Ibid., sec. 814. 
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DR. ACKLEY BECOMES DEPUTY STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Dr. Clarence E. Ackley, formerly Director of the 
Bureau of Administration and Finance of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Education, has been appointed 
Deputy State Superintendent. Dr. Ackley has been con- 
nected with the State Department of Public Instruction 
since November, 1935, when he became Director of the 
Bureau of Professional Licensing and Chief of the Divi- 
sion of School Law. In July, 1936, he was named director 
of the Bureau of Administration and secretary of the 
State Council of Education. 

Dr. Ackley received the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1933. He is a graduate of 
Oberlin College. Before entering the Department of 
Public Instruction, he had served as superintendent of 
schools for twelve years, and as teacher and supervisor 
for twelve years. He has taught in the summer sessions 
of colleges and universities, notably the University of 
Florida, the University of Kentucky, and the State 
Teachers’ College of Richmond. 


cil of Education, to apportion the cost of free 
transportation among school districts in all 
cases where, after the first day of July, one 
thousand nine hundred thirty-eight, such dis- 
tricts jointly use the same transportation facilities ; 

d) To recommend the approval or disapproval 
of school sites and buildings by the State Council 
of Education; 

e) In accordance with standards and regula- 
tions set up by the State Council of Education 
and subject to the provisions of this act, to pre- 
pare plans and to present the same in a petition 
to the court of common pleas of the county 
whereby all school districts which employ no 
teacher for the school year one thousand nine 
hundred thirty-six — one thousand nine hundred 
thirty-seven (1936-37), shall be immediately 
merged with other districts, and all school dis- 
tricts which employ ten teachers or less for the 
school year. one thousand nine hundred thirty- 
six one thousand nine hundred thirty-seven, 
shall, subject to the provisions set forth in clause 
(b) of section one hundred and eight of this act, 
be merged with other districts, on and after July 
first, one thousand nine hundred and forty-one; 
also to prepare and submit to the State Council 
of Education plans for additional reorganization 
of school districts and attendance areas, the first 
draft of which plans shall be submitted on or be- 
fore the first day of January, one thousand nine 
hundred thirty-nine, and supplemental drafts of 
plans shall thereafter be submitted at such in- 
tervals as requested by the said Council; 

f) To advise local boards and make recom- 
mendations to them for the collection of current 
and delinquent taxes; 

g) To establish a uniform and simple system 
of accounting under the direction of the county 
superintendent and the Department of Public 
Instruction; 

h) To advise local boards and make recom- 
mendations to them for the enforcement of the 
attendance law; 

i) To make such studies and reports as may 
be suggested by the State Council of Education 
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C. Putting the Act Into Effect 


Results of the first steps in putting the 
act into effect have been highly gratifying. 
There are no fixed dates for the annual 
conventions of school directors in the 
several counties. They are scattered all the 
way from July, 1937, until June, 1938. 
This has been most fortunate for those who 
have been charged with the responsibilities 
incident to putting the law into effect. It 
has made it possible for a representative of 
the Department of Public Instruction to be 
present at virtually every convention since 
the act was signed by the Governor. 

School directors have become keenly in- 
terested in the provisions of the act. The 
fact that much more power and responsi- 
bility have been placed in the new officers 
who replace the former executive com- 
mittee of their convention has led to much 
greater caution in the selection of them. 
The fact that the newly created county 
board is chosen by them and is composed 
of only those who are members of their 
convention has inspired confidence in the 
possibilities of the act. The fact that the 
plans for the mergers hereafter to be made 
are to be worked out and approved by the 
board they have chosen prompts them to 
be co-operative rather than belligerent. The 
fact that the people will ultimately have 
an opportunity to vote approval or disap- 
proval of the mergers to be proposed em- 
boldens them. The knowledge that when 
mergers are approved each board member 
will be permitted to serve out the re- 
mainder of his term places the project on 
a basis about as impersonal as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 

The merging of districts will probably 
come rather slowly under this legislation, 
surely much more slowly than under arbi- 
trary methods, but the results will be 
more permanent and more pleasant and 
satisfactory in the long run. 

More than one third of the 66 counties 
affected have already chosen their first 
county boards. Many of these boards have 
held their first meetings and have begun 
to enter upon a careful and conscientious 
consideration of the possibilities of en- 
riched programs of educational offerings’ 
available through expansion of attend- 
ance areas. Spot maps, topography, better 
transportation routings, community inter- 
ests and activities, and improved buildings 
with enriched programs are truly vital 
topics in scores of rural areas today where 
small thought was given to these subjects 
less than six months ago. 

The immediate future will demand care- 
ful planning regarding debt adjustments, 
plant utilizations, and more adequate and 
equitable methods of collecting and dis- 
tributing school revenue. 

Pennsylvania is off to a good start in 
the reorganizing of administrative units, 
but she will require the arduous push of 
numerous faithful laborers and the guid- 
ance of a few wise counselors before she 
can attain the momentum the leaders 
desire. 





The Cincinnati Four-Point Program 


Widespread interest has been aroused, 
both in Cincinnati and beyond, by the 
attention given to what has become popu- 
larly known as “The Four-Point Program.” 
The interest is justified by the importance 
of the undertaking represented in the pro- 
gram and by the significance of the prog- 
ress made thus far in connection with it. 
There is real importance to the community 
as a whole, and to the schools in partic- 
ular, in the considerations which have 
taken place under the stimulus of the four- 
point program organization. And the rec- 
ommendations formulated by the four 
committees which have been at work, sug- 
gest possibilities which may prove to be 
of fundamental importance to the future 
of Cincinnati. 

Several years ago, the County Commis- 
sioners organized a group of citizens into 
an “Advisory Committee on Relief” and 
gave to the committee the responsibility 
of considering the many issues which de- 
veloped from time to time in connection 
with the administration of relief. While 
this committee was without official author- 
ity (and indeed was later dissolved be- 
cause there was no sanction in law for its 
existence), it was able to serve a good pur- 
pose in helping to bring about a general 
co-ordination of all relief procedures and 
related community services. The most last- 
ing of the committee’s achievements will 
probably be found to be that which it 
sponsored in the spring of 1937. 

Believing that a permanent solution of 
the relief problem might be found in large 
part in a program of training which would 
qualify individuals for employment, there 
was set up a citizens’ organization of four 
committees to study various aspects of 
the conditions involved in and surrounding 
the general relief situation. 

Four groups of citizens, including in 
their representation those who had respon- 
sibility for or real interest in the com- 
munity welfare, especially as it was in- 
volved in the issues of unemployment and 
relief, were assigned the responsibility for 
studying, planning, and prosecuting pro- 
grams of: 

1. Long-time 
juniors. 

2. Short-time supplemental training for 
those of all ages with outmoded, lost, or 
insufficient skills. 

3. Decasualization and regularization of 
part-time and odd-job work. 

+. Diagnosis and treatment, 


apprentice training for 


case by 


case, of the residue, classified as “unem- 
ployable 
The four imittees at once set up or- 


ganizatio ntered upon their studies. 


1Associate Superints f Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Practical machine shop practice in the Mec'anical 
is offered to adults. The work is supplemented by mathematics, the theory of mechanics, 
and related subjects. 


The various committee men showed a fine 
interest in their respective responsibilities 
and devoted time and effort to the study. 
As an outcome of this participation, it is 
reasonable to assume that a considerable 
group of citizens has a larger understand- 
ing of some of the fundamental issues 
needing determination in this community 
and a clearer realization of how the prob- 
lems involved in these issues may be 
solved. It may be expected, also, that the 
work of the committees will enable citizens 
generally to understand these issues and 
to realize more definitely how they may be 
determined. 


Committees Assigned to the Work 


The first reports of the four commit- 
tees have now been made public and are 
available in printed form to all interested 
in reading them. But the reports are not 
to have the fate of mere academic studies, 
by being incorporated into printed pages, 
laid away upon a shelf and forgotten. For 
the four committees have reported to an 
executive committee to which has been 
committed the responsibility of promoting, 
co-ordinating, and executing the four-point 
program. And the character of this ex- 
ecutive committee, the manner in which it 
is constituted, and the interest of those 
involved in its membership assure a con- 
tinuing and effective interest in the 
Program. 

When the Advisory Committee on Re- 
lief was abolished, it became necessary to 
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Vocational High School, Cincinnati, 


assign the responsibility for the four-point- 
program committees. Consequently, there 
was established by the Committee on Co- 
ordination and Co-operation of Hamilton 
County (an unofficial organization consist- 
ing of the president of the board of edu- 
cation, the chairman of the County 
Commissioners and the city manager) an 
executive committee of five persons to have 
immediate responsibility, under the Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination, for the employ- 
ment center of Cincinnati and, with the 
chairmen of the four committees and some 
others, for the four-point program. Upon 
this executive committee are represented 
the following: 

Citizens, in the person 
Taft, who it chairman. 

Business, in the person of Morris Ed- 
wards, executive vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Social service, in the person of C. M. 
Bookman, executive vice-chairman of the 
Community Chest. 

Labor, in the person of Otto Zoecklein, 
secretary of the Central Labor Council, 
and 

Education, in the person of Edward D. 


Roberts, associate superintendent of 
schools. 


of Charles P. 


This executive committee is responsible 
for following up and making effective the 
work of the four committees. 

The first Committee considered long- 
time programs for training apprentices and 
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The pre-apprentices in the Cincinnati Mechanical Vocational High School work on the 
most modern types of machinery under typical shop conditions. 


recommended an immediate expansion of 
the program of vocational education con- 
ducted by the Cincinnati public schools. 
Formal recommendation has been trans- 
mitted to the board of education that pro- 
vision be made for an expanded program 
of training youth for employment in in- 
dustry in Cincinnati. The particular fields 
in which training should be provided would 
be determined after an investigation by 
the Employment Center which would seek 
to learn the facts regarding existing and 
potential shortages in skilled labor. With 
the assistance of employer associations and 
with the co-operation of employee organi- 
zations, it is intended to determine not 
only the skilled occupations in which there 
may be an increased demand for workers, 
the available supply of adequately trained 
workers to meet this anticipated demand, 
and the amount and type of training or 
competence necessary for successful em- 
ployment, but also where the supply of in- 
dividuals for training and employment may 
be found. 


Retraining Program 

A second committee undertook to dis- 
cover the possibilities of short-time supple- 
mental training for persons with inade- 
quate, deficient or outmoded skills. The 
committee recognizes that one definite ef- 
fect of the depression has been the loss of 
skill through non-use because of unem- 
ployment and, too, often the loss of oppor- 
tunity for using the skill already acquired 
because of a shifting of employment or 
because of being outmoded by advancing 
age. The committee has recommended a 
training program, to use the facilities of 
the vocational high schools between the 
hours of three and seven (that is, in the 
interval between the day- and night-school 
sessions) and is also urging employers to 
inaugurate or expand training opportuni- 
ties in their own establishments. 


The joint recommendations of commit- 
tees one and two, transmitted to the Cin- 
cinnati board of education through the 
Committee on Co-ordination and Co-opera- 
tion, suggested the provision of a total of 
$63,700 for this expandeed program. Of 
the total it is assumed that part will 
be reimbursed from Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen funds. Conference has been 
had with the State Director of Education 
and the State Supervisor of Vocational 
Trades and Industries, in order to assure a 
complete understanding of the proposed 
program. The present vocational educa- 
tion program of the Cincinnati schools 
costs $400,000, of which $50,000 is reim- 
bursed from Smith-Hughes funds. 

Organization of part-time jobs was the 
assignment of committee three, with its ob- 
jective to organize the recurring part-time 
jobs of the community so that the individ- 
ual worker can be assured a full work week 
for a number of different employers, and 
the various employers can depend upon a 
regular part-time service. Under the com- 
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mittee’s leadership, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Cincinnati Community Chest, 
the Cincinnati Employment Center and 
the Village of Wyoming (suburban to Cin- 
cinnati) an experiment in decasualizing 
and regularizing part-time and odd-job 
employment was inaugurated in the Vil- 
lage of Wyoming last June. Headquarters 
were established in the Wyoming Munic- 
ipal Building and three workers assigned 
to organize the community and the labor 
available for part-time jobs. 

Publicity secured through newspapers 
and through letters sent by the village au- 
thorities to local taxpayers brought a re- 
sponse by residents which provided 120 
jobs, 16 placements resulting in full-time 
employment, and 68 part-time jobs provid- 
ing regular work for 20 persons. If a similar 
outcome were possible in the entire county, 
it is assumed that more than 6,500 persons 
could be employed on continuing jobs with 
income sufficient to maintain themselves 
and their dependents. The committee rec- 
ognizes that its field is that of the marginal 
group of workers, most of whom are handi- 
capped by age and lack of skill. These 
are the persons who in times of plenty are 
unemployed a large part of the time and 
in times of depression make up the bulk of 
the relief load. 


Rehabilitation of Unemployables 


To committee four was assigned the 
study of the rehabilitation of the tem- 
porarily unemployable and provision for 
the permanently unemployable. The com- 
mittee set out to discover, diagnose, and 
treat unemployability, case by case, with 
a view to discovering who are the unem- 
ployables and what are the reasons for un- 
employability and to devise and promote 
a program of rehabilitation, retraining, 
and re-education of those unemployables 
who, through such effort, may again be- 
come self-supporting, and to seek out 
facilities for the permanent care of those 
found to be permanently unemployable. 
With the aid of a considerable staff of 
social workers, loaned for the purpose by 
various agencies of the Community Chest, 
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Machine building is a major industry in Cincinnati which annually makes demands for 
numerous apprentices. The illustration shows pre-apprentices in the machine shop depart- 
ment of the Mechanical Vocational High School. 
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a careful case analysis was made of all 
those classified on the county relief rolls 
as permanently unemployed or restricted 
employable. Of 3,000 cases (involving 
7,000 individuals), there were found 
1,900 in which there was no employable 
person, 100 in which the breadwinner was 
temporarily unemployable, and 600 in 
which specific handicaps restricted the em- 
ployability of the wage earner. Approxi- 
mately 400 cases were found in which at 
least one member of the family could be 
classified as definitely employable under 
intelligent guidance accompanied with a 
modicurn of imagination. (All the above 
figures are rounded off.) 

It was discovered that 40 per cent of 
the cases were single individuals, another 
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30 per cent two persons in the family, and 
the average number of persons per family 
per unemployable relief case was 2.3. Of 
the whole group, only 2.18 per cent had 
lived in the county less than five years, 
while the largest percentage, 58.5 per cent, 
had resided in the county for twenty years 
or longer, and 29.9 per cent had lived in 
the county from ten to twenty years. 

The facts discovered in this survey are 
the beginning of an analysis and study 
which will suggest, it is hoped, a program 
of rehabilitation, retraining, and re-educa- 
tion which will be essentially a major 
salvaging operation. The final outcome of 
such an undertaking and the possibility 
of its succeeding rest upon the interest and 
backing of the community at large. 


Judging the Elementary-School Principal 
Charles E. W. McAboy’ 


What do we want in an elementary 
school to approach a situation that may 
be termed ideal? First, we need the pupil 
with the desire to attend. Mere attendance 
of a physical nature is unsatisfactory, and 
thus must be matched by the mental re- 
sponse to the particular class situation. 
Second, we must have the teacher, of a 
professionally minded nature, devoted to 
spreading good will among his pupils, and 
intensely interested in the work and prog- 
ress of each individual. Third, we should 
have a curriculum, composed of all the 
activities that aid in the promotion of the 
objectives of elementary education, oppor- 
tunities for co-operative adventure within 
a group, situations in which the pupil 
learns by making judgments, through mis- 
takes, etc. Fourth, we need an intelligent 
leader who can wisely develop and guide 
those things which make for an _ ideal 
school — a principal. 

A good elementary principal must be 
active, constructive, and understanding in 
four major fields: pupil relationship, 
teacher relationship, community relation- 
ship, and central office relationship. One 
is as important as the other if we are con- 
sidering a really fine administrator, as no 
principal can be outstanding _without 
showing his ability to cope adequately 
with all four. The modern principal has 
many unhealthy traditions in the first two 
relationships which must be broken down, 
while in the latter two his field is much 
broader and his responsibility much 
greater than it was in the past. The prin- 
cipal is no longer the mere disciplinarian 
to the pupil, the dictator to the teachers. 
He no longer is the creator of fear in the 
hearts of the children, the creator of forced 
respect on the part of the teachers. Yet, 
he still remains the head of the school, the 
executive who must utilize all of his train- 
ing, his personality, his ability, in making 
the pupils and the teachers happy and con- 
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structive in the environment of the school. 
His part in the community grows ever 
more important as the complexity of our 
society increases. Knowing the butcher, 
the baker and the barber, participating in 
community enterprises, making his school 
a meeting place for community activities, 
all go toward building a normal, healthy 
atmosphere in his school. No one can 
better bridge frequent misunderstandings 
growing out of the experiments conducted 
in education today and voiced by the com- 
munity than the principal. He who under- 
stands his neighbors and the policies of his 
administration can interpret the latter to 
the former and encourage his community 
to support current progressive aims in edu- 
cation. The principal’s contact with the 
child, the teacher, and the community 
places him in the enviable position of be- 
ing the best consultant of the superintend- 
ent. He, alone, can further the policies of 
the administration, interpret pupil needs, 
teacher weaknesses and strengths, com- 
munity attitudes. 

The four major fields in which the prin- 
cipal works provide the basis for prac- 
tical judgment of principals, professional 
and official. The following rating sheet 
seems to include the major elements for 





WHAT SCHOOL BOARDS REPRE- 
SENT 

The board of education represents the 
stockholders in America’s largest and most 
important business, the business of public- 
school education. The public schools are 
owned by the people, they are financed by 
the people, and indirectly, through their 
authorized representatives are controlled by 
the people. Therefore, the public is entitled 
to know the problems that confront the 
school system, and the manner of their solu- 
tion. Support and co-operation cannot be ex- 
pected unless the community is reliably in- 
formed. — Supt. S. M. Stauffer, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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judging principals in the four fields dis- 
cussed above. The list of characteristics is 
inclusive and permits of self-rating which 
is the highest form of use for any rating 
device. 

In practice, it is suggested that the rat- 
ing sheet be used by the city superintend- 
ent, by one of the supervisors, and by the 
principal himself. In rural schools, the 
county superintendent might make use of 
it. If the information obtained were made 
available to the principal and to the super- 
intendent, it would provide a means for 
discussing the work of the principal on the 
basis of a broad, fair picture in which 
personal prejudices are minimized. The 
principal himself could compare the three 
judgments as a means of self-criticism. 
The sheet points out specific weaknesses 
and strengths sufficiently well to make it 
a social instrument for better school ad- 
ministration : 


RATING SHEET FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Pupil Relationship 

1. Does the principals administrative and super- 
visory duties operate in providing situations ip 
which full pupil participation prevails and in which 
willingness to attend school is existent? 

2. Are provisions made for treatment of individ- 
ual differences so that emotional stability is true oi 
each student? 

3. Are pupils encouraged toward creative work in 
such a manner that steady progressive achievement 
is attained by each pupil? 

4. Is there a genuiné feeling of 
between pupil and principal ? 


mutual respect 


Teacher Relationship 

1. Is the principal’s professional preparation re- 
flected in the attitude of the teacher to attain like 
degrees of maturation through the desire toward pro- 
fessional growth ? 

2. Does the principal utilize the principle of dele- 
gated authority in promoting the teaching morale 
through self-approval and mutual respect for other 
teachers and principal ? 

3. Does the principal intelligently use his knowl- 
edge of human relationships by promoting 4 
strengthening of bonds between teachers and pupils? 

4. Are the physical materials, school supplies, etc, 
that aid teaching efficiency, adequately and accurately 
handled ? 


Community Relationship 
1. Does the principal take an active part in the 
community enterprises ? 
2. Does the principal help to interpret the edv- 
cational trends and practices to the community? 
3. Does the principal promote a better understand- 
ing between teacher and parent ? 
4. Is the community actively 
school ? 


interested in the 


Superintendent Relationship 

1. Does the -principal fully co-operate with the 
policies of the central office? 

2. Does the principal adequately interpret the com- 
munity needs to the central office? 

3. Does the principal bring a better relationship 
between teacher and central office through an effec: 
tive portrayal of teaching personnel to the super 
tendent, and vise versa? f 

4. Can the principal adequately interpret the aims 
of the superintendent’s office in terms of pu 
progress ? 

A check of 4 means outstanding; a check of 
3 means superior; a check of 2 means good; 4 
check of 1 means fair; and a check of 0 is un- 
satisfactory. The highest possible score rating is 64. 


Ps séccexkous Total Score...... 
Sa Remarks. ......-+ 
SN ee Recommendations. 


Rated by (position) . Average rating. . .- 
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One Hundred Years of the 


City Superintendency—Next Steps 


Approximately a century ago, the need 
for a superintendent of schools or a super- 
intendent of education became sufficiently 
vital to cause the establishment of this 
office in Louisville, Buffalo, and Provi- 
dence. Of these early establishments, Provi- 
dence more than the others desired the 
direction of the educational process in the 
schools at the highest level. The recogni- 
tion of the imperativeness of this service 
led to the establishment of the superin- 
tendency in most of the large cities of the 
United States by 1880. 

In some cities the superintendency was 
established not because of the desire for 
leadership in educational processes, but 
because a business manager was desired. 
This, however, was not as general a pur- 
pose as the desire for leadership in the 
more strictly educational phases of the 
work. Furthermore, as the superintendency 
developed, increasingly it called former 
principals of schools into its service. The 
background of these men combined with 
the great need of supervision of the educa- 
tional process because of the poor quality 
of the teachers and the rapidly growing 
numbers of pupils in the schools, caused 
superintendents generally to have less and 
less to do with the business phases of the 
education service. This was especially true 
in the large cities where the superintendent 
had to devote nearly all of his energy to 
visiting schools if he wished to visit each 
teacher only once or twice a year. While 
today it may seem to have been wasteful 
and futile, the importance attached to visi- 
tations as a primary duty of the superin- 
tendent is made clear by an examination 
of the detailed reports of early superin- 
tendents in regard to the number of visits 
made and the manner in which they were 
carried on. 


Educational Leadership Lacking 

The great majority of city superintend- 
ents of the nineteenth century devoted so 
much of their time and energy to such de- 
tailed visitation and observation that they 
could not furnish educational leadership in 
a broad sense. They were supervisors of 
instruction rather than directors of educa- 
tion. On matters of educational policy, 
their opinion was not even requested. Evi- 
dence of the understanding which they had 
of their work is shown by the fact that 
when the question was raised whether the 
superintendent should have any interest in 
or control over the business affairs of the 
board, even superintendents failed to 
recognize the necessity of directing this 
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phase of the work. In some instances in 
which they had this authority, they were 
troubled by it, and requested the board of 
education to appoint a business manager 
in order that the superintendent might be 
relieved of such duties and might devote 
himself to his “proper duties’ — the direc- 
tion and supervision of instruction. Leaders 
in education toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century seemed to agree generally 
that in each large city there should be two 
chief executive officers, independent of 
each other, and both directly responsible 
to the board of education. It is significant 
that in some instances the title of superin- 
tendent of schools became superintendent 
of instruction. Some educators went farther 
than urging equality in rank and independ- 
ence of the superintendent of schools and 
the business manager. A considerable num- 
ber of educators favored the Cleveland 
plan of having a director of education 
(business manager) serve as chief execu- 
tive officer, with a superintendent of in- 
struction appointed by him and responsible 
to him in many matters. 

This last movement was probably the 
result of a recognition of the fact that edu- 
cational leadership in connection with the 
provision of the school service needed to 
be more broadly conceived than it was by 
the superintendent in charge of instruction 
only. Boards of education found themselves 
less and less able to survey the whole 
situation and to evaluate constantly the 
various phases of work involved in the pro- 
vision of schools and the educational 
service in connection with them. Thus it 
became increasingly necessary — as board- 
of-education members gave less time to 
the service, as the number of children, 
teachers and schools multiplied, and as 
the service offered in the school expanded 
in many ways — to have some one individ- 
ual who could and would assume respon- 
sibility for the effective operation of the 
whole. Without such leadership boards of 
education could not comprehend the vast- 
ness of their enterprise and consequently 
could not make satisfying and intelligent 
decisions. There was beginning to be recog- 
nition of the fact that all phases of work 
in connection with schools had one end — 
namely, the best education for the child. 
Therefore it was essential that some officer 
should constantly survey the whole service 
and direct it toward this end. 

While, as has been indicated, there was 
sentiment for making the business manager 
the chief executive officer, it is fortunate 
for the development of education that this 
view did not crystallize and become the 
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predominating practice. This would have 
been an undesirable development because 
the business manager was not likely to be 
a man with a broad social outlook. The 
nature of his work would tend to pro- 
duce a man of narrower vision than one to 
whom the direction of education in a great 
city should be entrusted. 


Unitary Executive Control 


From the beginning of the twentieth 
century the growth of unitary executive 
responsibility has been witnessed with the 
superintendent of schools increasingly ac- 
cepting the chief executive position. This 
appears to have been a logical develop- 
ment since the superintendent of schools 
was the man in charge of that phase of the 
service toward which the whole service was 
directed. Sometimes he was not competent 
to give direction to all phases of the serv- 
ice. In some instances his service as a 
teacher and principal made him a narrow 
“pedagog” without a broad view of the 
education service. Consequently he may 
have had difficulty in getting away from 
the severe concept of education as dis- 
cipline may have been too bureaucratic, 
and he may have misjudged the place and 
significance of standardized measurements. 
Furthermore, his grasp of business affairs 
has been too meager in many instances to 
win and hold the respect of the board of 
education in regard to these matters. 
Despite some shortcomings in these and 
other ways, educators have a clearly evi- 
dent right to be proud of the growth of 
the city superintendency and of the edu- 
cation service developed under the direc- 
tion of this officer. 

At the present time the superintendent 
of schools is the chief executive officer in 
many cities. He is given large responsi 
bility and a term of office sufficiently long 
to formulate and try out the policies in 
which he believes. He has become one of 
the most powerful executives in American 
life — while his board of education has be- 
come decreasingly an administrative body 
and increasingly a legislative one, aiding 
the superintendent through considering 
policies which he proposes, and passing 
upon them and periodically evaluating the 
work of the superintendent and deciding 
whether or not he shall continue furnish- 
ing the essential leadership. If his service 
is not approved by the board, another 
more able leader is secured and he similar- 
ly has tenure sufficiently long to formulate 
and execute a program and to be judged 
by the results of his program. The progress 
of the educational system thus depends 
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upon the superintendent to a degree scarce- 
ly realized by the public. Educational ex- 
perts in general agree that the above de- 
scribed arrangement is the most effective. 
It is an undeniable fact that under this 
system graft in business affairs, influence 
in securing teaching positions and promo- 
tions and, in general, the practice of the 
American philosophy of spoils has been 
more largely eliminated from the large city 
educational system than from most other 
phases of public service in the United 
States. It is also an undeniable fact that 
under this system whether the schools are 
excellent or not depends to a tremendous 
degree upon the leadership furnished by 
the superintendent. If this is true, it is im- 
portant to ask what should be expected of 
the city superintendent in the next few 
decades. For one hundred years the super- 
intendency has grown. What shall we ex- 
pect of it in the future? 


Educational Leadership of High 
Order Imperative 


Despite the favorable developments 
heretofore noted, the indictments which 
can be made of present city school admin- 
istration are many. The following are some 
general directions in which the city super- 
intendent must move in the years ahead if 
the educational service is to provide larger 
returns. In these directions, it is believed, 
that educatonal leadership of the highest 
order is imperative. 

1. There must be a movement toward 
democracy in educational administration. 
With all the so-called “efficiency” that is 
found in American education the superin- 
tendent is too largely in charge of a pro- 
gram of training and fails to: significantly 
enough direct education — education be- 
ing defined as the growth or development 
of individuals. The educational systems 
are marked by a uniformity and rigidity 
totally out of accord with accepted educa- 
tional theory. Instead of the practice of 
democracy, in this case the extension to 
teachers and principals of control over as 
much of the educational process as they 
are prepared to accept, the division of 
superintendence of many cities has become 
extremely autocratic. Teachers who pro- 
gress, who grow, who wish to adapt ma- 
terials to the needs of individuals and 
groups, are frustrated at every turn. There 
must be uniformity in supplies, books, and 
in some instances even in methods. Finally, 
teachers decide that practice and accepted 
theory are incompatible and agree to fill 
their niche in the vast inhuman machine 
which is called an educational system. 
Principals with vision are also checked. 
They can have nothing to say about the 
teachers who are going to be members of 
their staffs. They find that it is more con- 
venient to the administrative machine if 
teachers are kept in the school almost re- 
gardless of the service they render. Finally 
they, as the teachers, settle down, rational- 
ize, and feel as one wrote, “Any attempt 
to provide uniform learning activities for 
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a vast group of children” necessitates the 
establishment of considerable machinery 
whose businesslike operation cannot help 
giving to the system some flavor of for- 
malism and regimentation. There are times 
when this condition is definitely irksome.” 
The rationalization and tone of resigna- 
tion apparent in this statement appears to 
be rather common. Principals and teachers 
know that educationally the situation is 
most unwholesome yet the heavy hand of 
deadening uniformity keeps them in the 
straight line. They know that education is 
ineffective as offered and yet they plod on 
without attempting to force a change in 
direction. They know that the best educa- 
tional situations in our country are not 
found in their great cities despite their 
tremendous wealth and potential advan- 
tages — which have not been most wisely 
employed — but rather in smaller com- 
munities where ‘‘efficiency”’ has not snuffed 
out humanity, growth, development, and 
initiative. It is apparent therefore, that 
the city superintendent must in many cases 
take important steps toward emphasizing 
the individual teacher and principal and 
their respective responsibilities. Not re- 
sponsibilities to a system as much as to 
those children with whom they come in 
contact. Progress in this direction will be 
slow for the individuality, initiative, and 
ability to assume responsibility, which 
should characterize the teachers and prin- 
cipals have been largely undeveloped or 
have been eliminated through vears of 
repression. Teachers and principals are 
suspicious of the administrator now and 
he cannot regain their confidence and 
develop vitality among them without con- 
sistent evidences over a period of time of a 
more democratic philosophy. 

2. More attention must be given to the 
years which are now regarded as preschool. 
While the development of the nursery 
school is one phase of this problem, it is 
not that which is to be considered here. 
In the period of years ahead which give 
promise of a considerable expansion of the 
social services, education should recognize 
its opportunity and the necessity of its co- 
operation. The development of public 
housing, for example, offers a large oppor- 
tunity for planning from the point of view 
of the educator who sees education broad- 
ly. Here is a step in the direction of alter- 
ing the environment in such a manner as 
to significantly influence education. The 
extent to which education is influenced will 
depend upon the planning of the housing 
and upon the development and co-ordina- 
tion of various services with it. Housing 
without the employment of education in 
connection with the project and in regard 
to the utilization of the home will produce 
small results compared to what should be 
attained. It affords large opportunity for 
the development and maintenance of a 
significantly improved environment during 
all of the life of the child but it is espe- 
cially significant in regard to the preschool 
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period. It represents a demand that recog- 
nition be given in practice to the impor- 
tance of the family in education. It may 
easily be that we have been thinking of 
doing the entire job of educating in the 
school — that we have not sufficiently 
recognized the difficulties of educating — 
that we should give more attention to the 
home and to the education of the child 
through the home. 

Another service of great importance to 
the young child and with which education 
must co-operate most closely is public 
health. With the probable development of 
maternity and child welfare services within 
the reach of everyone, there is a large pos- 
sibility of co-operation on the part of the 
school. In many elementary schools, a 
room or two may constitute the local cen- 
ter for this service — thus associating edu- 
cation closely with the child from the pre- 
natal period. The school nurse, for exam- 
ple, may also be a public health nurse who 
visits the home for purposes of directing 
the growth of the child from birth to six as 
well as from six tu sixteen or eighteen. 
Educational administrators must translate 
their recognition of the importance of the 
preschool period into action. The develop- 
ment of such services independently of that 
help which the school should give indicates 
a lack of recognition of the breadth of the 
educational service. It, furthermore, makes 
impossible the development of either the 
educational service or the social service to 
the highest level possible. 

3. Education must be more closely re- 
lated to the community during the years 
the child is in school. School authorities 
must come to a recognition of the fact that 
the school is only one of the educational 
forces playing upon the child during these 
years. At the present time in some com- 
munities there seems to be competition for 
the time of the child out of school hours. 
The school is sponsoring many activities 
and so are other agencies. In other com- 
munities there is a lack of wholesome activ- 
ities to be engaged in during out-of-school 
hours. One of these situations strains the 
child too much —the other does not in- 
sure his best growth and may lead him 
toward delinquency. 

In connection with this problem, the 
school is going to have to acquaint itself 
with the community far more than it has 
heretofore. It will have to curtail its eve- 
ning demands if other agencies are satis- 
factorily providing for the development of 
the children at these hours. The first of 
these agencies which should be developed 
to serve in the greatest numbers of cases, 
is the home. We have been valuing time 
spent in the desirable home entirely too 
lightly. On the other hand, the school will 
have to know something of the work habits 
and practices of youth. There is little 
value attempting to direct the growth of 
individuals who have spent most of the 
previous night under conditions which 





have rendered such young people unfit for 
effective learning. If selfish and ignorant 
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mothers send tired children to school, 
weary because they have not had enough 
rest or sleep, the fault of the parents, 
teachers are expected to proceed regardless 
of the condition. Many secondary schools 
face this problem. They cannot expect edu- 
cation to be effective until the working of 
children and young people during out-of- 
school hours and days in reasonably con- 
trolled; nor until a systematic program of 
parent education insures reasonable co- 
operation in the educational enterprise. 

Thousands of children are daily observ- 
ing practices in their homes which are 
antithetical to the purposes of the char- 
acter-education program of the school. 
Great numbers of children attend school 
malnourished and with physical handicaps 
which make effective learning very difficult, 
if not impossible. These conditions are now 
being met too largely on a basis of inade- 
quate volunteer contributions or temporary 
arrangements. If health is one of the aims 
of the school, malnourishment, defective 
sight, etc., cannot be disregarded. It is of 
little value to teach the malnourished boy 
or girl that he should have a strong body, 
and yet do little or nothing to help him 
attain it. There appears to be no reason 
why boards of education are not more gen- 
erally given the responsibility for caring 
for these needs out of the tax revenues. 
Superintendents need to rethink the mean- 
ing of education and furnish leadership 
which will more certainly insure it. 

4. There must be a recognition of the 
necessity of the school assisting youth un- 
til satisfactory adjustment has been made 
in life. The school must relate itself more 
closely to life and must evaluate itself on 
the basis of the behavior of its members 
when they are removed from its controls. 
This probably means the development of 
a program of education very different from 
traditional ones. If real carry-over is to 
be effected it can best be done through 
having young people actually engage in 
activities in the community. Even now the 
final battles are being waged in regard to 
the problem of child labor as it has existed 
with an economic base. Already it is im- 
perative that “labor” be required of great 
numbers of young people as an instrument 
to contribute to their education. In fact, in 
this way it is possible in the case of many 
children to approach in a significant man- 
ner, the problem of making education 
effective. This may be done in a variety 
of ways. For example, it is possible that 
industry will come to be regarded as be- 
ing sufficiently responsible to the society 
in which it has developed that young peo- 
ple may be placed in industrial establish- 
ments under the direction of the educa- 
tional authorities. The co-operative part- 
time work-study plans are a move in this 
direction. Other groups of young people 
may engage in community activities or 
Services over and above those generally 
Provided or may participate in the base 
Program itself. All of this participation 
Should be not child labor for purposes of 
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Mr. Joseph Miller, Jr. 
Retiring Secretary of the Board of Education, 
New York, New York. 


Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary of the board 
of education of New York City, who has 
been in the employ of the school system 
of that city for nearly forty years, retired 
on January 31. His retirement removes an 
executive who has administered for many 
years the business affairs of the largest city 
school system in the United States. It was 
generally accepted that Mr. Miller’s service 
has been characterized by the highest type 
of executive ability and efficiency. His salary 
was $12,500 a year. 

Mr. Miller has bought a farm in Con- 
necticut and will spend the rest of his days 
as a gentleman farmer. He will receive a 
pension of $7,000 a year. 





economic gain, but rather participation in 
enterprise because it is through learning by 
doing that learning most efficiently takes 
place. Various activities need to be en- 
gaged in as long as they are contributing 
significantly to educational development. 

Another service which must be developed 
to a much greater degree than heretofore 
is after-school guidance service. This serv- 
ice must be developed by the educational 
authorities as an aspect of education if it 
is to be most effective. Such service needs 
to be developed not only along occupa- 
tional lines but also recreational (health, 
use of leisure, etc.) and further educa- 
tional. In view of the fact that other organ- 
izations are now doing some work in this 
field; the school needs first of all to dis- 
cover what is being done. Following this, 
it needs to take the lead in encouraging the 
expansion of services where they are most 
needed. It may do this through making 
the provision itself or through stimulating 
organizations already in the field. It is the 
definite responsibility of the school to dis- 
cover what is being done, to co-ordinate 
what is being done and to provide leader- 
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ship for the best expansion or redirection 
of every phase of the service. Education 
now being provided cannot be most effec- 
tive unless there is such co-ordination of 
environmental forces as insure the possi- 
bility of reasonably favorable conditions 
for its practice. The development of this 
entire service once more serves notice upon 
the educational leader that the improve- 
ment of the school, while the society is 
relatively neglected, is a very ineffective 
educational procedure. 

5. There must be a recognition of the 
responsibility of the school in adult edu- 
cation. Here again it is not the respon- 
sibility of the school to duplicate services 
now being rendered. However, the super- 
intendent of schools, as the educational 
leader, has a responsibility for knowing 
what is going on, for co-ordinating various 
activities, and for stimulating the com- 
munity through individuals and groups in 
order that more adequate services are 
offered and pursued when offered. Basic to 
such a program, study is necessary in order 
that those things of most worth in the com- 
munity under consideration may be pre- 
sented. It is sufficient here to state that 
work in almost any phase of adult educa- 
tion will contribute decidedly to the de- 
velopment of the educational program for 
children and youth. It will insure a much 
better understanding of the value of the 
education provided and for the necessity 
of providing more extended services. As a 
result, more adequate support will be read- 
ily forthcoming for the educational service. 
More important than this, however, is the 
fact that as the adults in the community 
are changed through their additional ex- 
periences provided in adult education, the 
environment of the children and young 
people will be changed. Thus education 
will become effective through facing it 
broadly — through providing an environ- 
ment where the desired learnings develop 
through doing. The possibility of improve- 
ment in education through this means is 
so great as to be almost beyond compre- 
hension. Too long children have been edu- 
cated and it has been supposed that upon 
the passing on of the older members of 
the society, the young, educated properly 
in high ideals, etc., would take their places. 
There is need for general recognition of the 
fact that before the old pass on, they 
significantly reproduce themselves in the 
young who take their places. Thus the 
dreamed-of “progress” does not material- 
ize. Instead of ignoring the home and 
spending all our efforts on the children, it 
is possible that much larger returns would 
develop in connection with the children if 
some of our energies were devoted to the 
parents. More might be attained through 
co-operation with others rather than “edu- 
cating” unassisted. Every phase of adult 
education would help in this direction. 
Certain aspects, such as parent education, 
would contribute most directly. As Kersey 
has said, 


“Parents really are the key persons in educa- 
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tional progress they alone are responsible 
for the conditions under which infants and young 
people learn; they are primarily responsible for 
the social and emotional patterns children bring 
to school. No matter how ignorant or prejudiced 
or even bigoted a parent may be, even though he 
may try to desert his job, he remains a parent, 
and as such, is a factor in the effectiveness of the 
efforts of the schools. 

“One generation of fathers and mothers in full 
command of all that has been found out about 
human feeding, fatigue, recreation, nervous and 
mental health, success and failure, habit formation 
and dozens of other things which affect the lives 
of us all, is the aim of parent education.” 


Leadership in the Community 


In order to appreciate the importance of 
leadership in fields such as this, the edu- 
cator needs to ask himself “How would the 
problems of the school be changed if this 
were attained, or if only a significant move- 
ment in the direction of it were made?” 

6. There must be a recognition of the 
need*of furnishing community leadership. 
Confronted with large social and economic 
problems there are those in our society who 
prefer to move far to one extreme or the 
other. There is a growing tension and strain 
between groups. Educational leaders can 
contribute much by developing a school 
in which matters are freely and demo- 
cratically considered. They can do much 
through insuring the development of criti- 
cal balanced judgment. They can bring to- 
gether various individuals and groups with 
conflicting opinions and have them work 
toward a solution of the problems through 
directing group thinking. The educational 
leaders of the community may take the 
initiative in the establishment of a com- 
munity council —a large city would need 
to have many geographical branch divi- 
sions, on each of which would be repre- 
sented an exceedingly large number of in- 
terests. In this way attention could be 
given to the needs of the society and some 
steps taken toward more intelligently pro- 
viding for them. 

There are those who are going to say 
“But why should this responsibility be 
heaped upon the superintendent of 
schools?” In reply it may be asked “Why 
should it not be?’ It has been argued that 
education has as a purpose the develop- 
ment of individuals in order that they can 
intelligently work through the complex 
problems facing them individually and the 
society of which they are a part. The de- 
velopment of intelligent citizenship, of 
critical mindedness, has been urged as an 
aim of the school. It should be recognized 
that the highest development of these abil- 
ities in great numbers of young people can- 
not possibly be attained before or by the 
time the secondary-school program is 
ended. The same can be said for the college 
with its traditional subject matter and 
method. Let it be recognized that people 
have gone to school largely in childhood 
in the past, partly because economic con- 
ditions made it impossible for them to go 
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in later years. The ability of our society to 
produce material things has changed the 
need for this. Therefore, the possibility of 
providing educational opportunity at the 
time when it will be most effective is with 
us. Consequently community leadership as 
an educational procedure is required of the 
city superintendent of schools. Can super- 
intendents of schools who are educational 
leaders afford to fail to accept this chal- 
lenge? They cannot — neither can society 
afford to have them do so. If they do — if 
they claim to be superintendents of schools 
and not of education broadly conceived, 
then they need to retract the statements 
of the values of education which they have 
been making for many years. They have 
the choice of either admitting that they are 
relatively ineffective and impotent in terms 
of making possible the better development 
of the individual and of society or of firmly 
accepting the challenge which confronts 
them. In the future, the actual mainte- 
nance and operation of the schools, their 
administration, important though these 
things be, fade into relatively minor posi- 
tion compared to the leadership responsi- 
bilities, herein indicated, of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Problems of the Future 
In conclusion it may be noted that in 
one hundred years the city superintendent 
of schools has furnished the leadership for 
the building of an educational system of 
great proportions. City superintendents 
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have fought for better conditions in the 
schools, for more highly educated teachers, 
for selection of personnel on a merit basis. 
They have won, but such battles are never 
completely won. City superintendents 
must look ahead to the continuance of 
many battles in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the educational system of 
which they may be justifiably proud. They 
must also now greatly expand those things 
for which they are going to struggle. Edu- 
cation as it has existed at its best is not 
enough. Advancement needs to be made 
along lines of (1) more democracy in edu- 
cational administration, (2) recognition of 
the problems of child life during the pre- 
school period, (3) relating the school to 
the community during the years the child 
is in school, (4) assisting the young per- 
son in life until satisfactory adjustments 
are made, (5) accepting responsibility for 
leadership in adult education and (6) fur- 
nishing community leadership. The chal- 
lenge involved in these steps ahead is large 
enough to attract and hold only outstand- 
ingly competent people. As our society 
proceeds to meet the problems confronting 
it, it is to be hoped that it will realize the 
necessity of educational leadership becom- 
ing the intellectual frontier, that is the 
service which challenges the most able 
minds of American life. Only the most com- 
petent can successfully take the next steps. 
City superintendents have rendered a mag- 
nificent service —a more magnificent one 
must be rendered. 


Louisiana Prepares for War on Illiteracy 


With the assistance of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, the Louisiana State Department of 
Education has launched a drive to stamp out il- 
literacy in Louisiana by 1940. Co-operating in 
the movement are several state-wide organiza- 
tions. 

By means of an experiment just started in 
three parishes of the state, these two state and 
Federal governmental agencies hope to obtain 
data which will be the basis for a state-wide 
campaign by the Department of Education be- 
ginning next year. The three parishes selected for 
this experiment — Lafayette, Terrebonne and 
Tensas — are typical parishes in Louisiana, ac- 
cording to Dr. M. S. Robertson, state director 
of education for the WPA. 

“Lafayette Parish was selected because it has a 
large percentage of white and Negro illiterates 
who live within a small and relatively congested 
area,” explained Dr. Robertson. “Terrebonne has 
been chosen because it also has a relatively large 
percentage of illiterates who are scattered over 
a much greater area, many of whom live along 
the bayous and in inaccessible sections. Tensas 
has practically no white illiterates but a large 
number of Negroes who are unable to read and 
write.” 

Dr. T. H. Harris, state superintendent of edu- 
cation, is co-operating in the undertaking by 
providing funds to employ additional teachers 
who are not available from the relief rolls. 

Dr. Robertson said that WPA teachers already 
have been sent from New Orleans to the various 
illiteracy schools set up in the three parishes 
Enrollment totals about 2,900 Negroes and 300 
white illiterates. Classes are being conducted in 
rural schools, churches, private homes, vacant 
store buildings — in fact almost every conceivable 
place where people may assemble. In one bayou 
section of Terrebonne Parish, a class is being 


conducted in a houseboat. 

Supervision of the experiment is entirely in the 
hands of WPA teachers. In Lafayette Parish, 
there are 10 Negroes and four white teachers in 
the rolls of the Works Progress Administration, 
while there are 33 Negro and three white teach- 
ers being paid by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. In Terrebonne Parish the WPA is em- 
ploying 12 Negro and one white teacher, and the 
state, 33 Negroes and three white teachers. Tensas 
Parish has 40 Negro teachers, all of whom are 
employed by the WPA. The enterprise will give 
employment to many more teachers during the 
winter and summer months. 

“We plan to teach as many illiterates as pos- 
sible during this year, and we are going to make 
a strong effort to eliminate illiteracy completely 
from these three parishes,” said Dr. Robertson. 
“The results of this experiment will form the 
basis for an estimate on the amount of money 
actually needed to conduct a similar campaign 
throughout the entire state. In this way we hope 
to stamp out illiteracy in Louisiana so far as it 
is humanly possible within the next three or four 
years.” 

James H. Crutcher, state administrator of the 
WPA, likewise endorsed the movement as one 
of the most important undertaken in Louisiana. 
“Economically, illiteracy affects not only the men 
and women who cannot read or write; it affects 
the buying power and the living standards of an 
entire community or state as well,” said Mr. 
Crutcher. 

“T believe we can pretty accurately judge the 
standard of living in any particular state by the 
buying power of its citizens. A recent census of 
business reveals that Louisiana’s buying power is 
below the nation’s average and ranks, along with 
several other southern states, among the lowest 
in the country. 
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Legal Requirements in School 


Indebtedness and Proposed Legislation 


This article is a continuation of a study 
of school indebtedness the first part of 
which was reported in a previous issue of 
this journal under the title of “Bonded 
Indebtedness of School Districts in Penn- 
sylvania.” The present discussion of school 
indebtedness includes a report of the find- 
ings of the investigation of the legal re- 
quirements written into the school laws of 
the forty-eight states and of proposed 
legislation for the control and administra- 
tion of school indebtedness.” 

There is a great variation with respect 
to the requirements written into the laws 
of the different states regarding the author- 
ization of temporary indebtedness. Thirty- 
one states authorize the borrowing of 
money and issuing therefore evidences of 
indebtedness other than bonds. Seventeen 
states have no statute provisions for bor- 
rowing money other than through bond 
issues. Fourteen of these states authorize 
the issuing of warrants in anticipation of 
receipts to furnish funds to meet financial 
obligations. The other three states have no 
provision for meeting obligations in case 
of shortage of funds and, therefore, it is 
assumed that these states operate on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis. 

Twenty-seven of the above 31 states 
authorize the incurring of temporary loans 
for current expenses. These states together 
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“All information with respect to legal requirements of 
the various states was taken directly from the laws of 
the different states, and submitted to each State Depart- 
ment of Education for verification. Totals and summaries 
of this information are given throughout this article 
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with two others, making a total of 29 
states, authorize temporary loans for the 
payment of salaries. The money received 
from temporary loans may be used for 
permanent improvements in 24 states. Four 
states authorize temporary loans to pro- 
vide money for building purposes in antic- 
ipation of proceeds from a bond issue. 

All the states that authorize the issuing 
of warrants in anticipation of receipts re- 
quire the warrants to be limited to obliga- 
tions included in the annual budget. Ap- 
proximately half of the states have laws 
requiring such temporary loans and war- 
rants to be paid out of receipts for the 
current year. Thirty states require these 
loans or warrants to be paid as money is 
received or within a year. 

While the legal requirements of the 
various states with respect to bonded in- 
debtedness have a more general agreement 
than those pertaining to temporary indebt- 
edness, yet, the requirements vary in the 
different states. Four states have no gen- 
eral statute, it being necessary for each 
bond issue to be acted upon by the legis- 
lature. The laws of the different states gen- 
erally agree with respect to the purposes 
for which bonds may be issued, usually 
acquiring land for school purposes and 
erecting, equipping, repairing, and improv- 
ing school buildings. Forty states provide 
for the refunding of bonds, 18 for the fund- 
ing of temporary indebtedness, and 10 for 
the funding of warrants. At least 16 states 
provide for the funding of temporary in- 
debtedness and warrants which were orig- 
inally incurred for current expenses only. 








There is no standardization with re- 
spect to the limitation of the amount of 
school bonds that may be issued. The limi- 
tation in practically all cases is on the basis 
of a relationship between bonded indebt- 
edness and assessed valuation of taxable 
property. 

This relationship ranges from 2 to 40 
per cent of the assessed valuation. The 
mode is 5 per cent and the median is 
approximately 6 per cent. Of 25 states that 
provide a single maximum term for which 
bonds may be issued, the maximum term 
ranges from 15 to 40 years with a median 
of 20.9 years. The other states provide 
two or more maximum terms of bonds 
according to types of bonds, size of dis- 
tricts, or purpose for which bonds are 
issued. If a median could be computed for 
all of the states, it would be slightly higher 
than that for the 25 states mentioned 
above. A few of the states provide shorter 
terms for funding and refunding bonds. 

Serial bonds are required in 30 states. 
The general tendency in recent legislation 
is toward serial bonds. Thirty-four states 
definitely limit the time which may elapse 
between the date of a bond issue and the 
date when payments on the bonds shall 
begin, the average length of which is 
slightly less than three years. Beginning 
with the first required payment, the tend- 
ency with respect to the scheduling of 
bond maturities is toward the equal-prin- 
cipal-payment plan. The matter of calling 
bonds for payment before maturity is left 
largely to the discretion of the school offi- 
cials in a majority of the states. 
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FIGURE 1.--A COMPARISON OF ACTUAL INTEREST COSTS ON 100 SOND ISSUES FOR 
SCHOOL PURPOSES IN PENNSYLVANIA WITH INTEREST COSTS COMPUTED 
OW THE SAE ROYD ISGSUFS WITH PROPOSED La® APPLIED. 


FIGURE 2.--A COMPARISON OF TOTAL AYNUAL PAYMENTS OW 100 BOND ISSUES 
FOR SCFOOL PURPOSES IN PEWNSYLVANIA WITH TOTAL PAYMEPTS OF 
THE SAME BOND ISSUES WITH THE PROPOSED LaF APPLIED. 
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There is a general agreement among the 
laws with respect to the authorization of 
bond issues. One half of the states require 
a favorable vote of the electors to issue 
bonds, and all except five of the other half 
of the states require a vote of electors to 
issue bonds under certain conditions. 
Twenty-three states require bond issues to 
be approved by some official or department 
of the state. 

Most of the states require sinking funds. 
A few of the states do not require sinking 
funds for serial bonds. Strictly serial bonds 
paid in approximately equal annual in- 
stallments can be paid directly from the 
general fund the same as any other budget 
item. 

A penalty is provided in eleven states 
for school districts or school officials in 
cases wherein the laws with respect to in- 
debtedness are not fully carried out. Since 
the indebtedness of school districts in- 
volves such large financial obligations, it 
seems that these eleven states have been 
wise in providing a penalty to assist in the 
fulfillment of the laws for the benefit of 
all concerned. 


A Proposed Law for Pennsylvania 


On the basis of an investigation of the 
current practices in the administration of 
indebtedness in the school districts of 
Pennsylvania as reported in a previous 
article, and an examination and analysis 
of the laws of the different states with re- 
spect to the legal requirements that have 
been written into the various state laws to 
control the administration of school in- 
debtedness as summarized above, the 
writer developed a proposed law for Penn- 
sylvania. The first draft of this law was 
read and reactions received from 17 state 
superintendents, 63 district superintend- 
ents, and 24 county superintendents in 
Pennsylvania. It was also reviewed by ten 
bond-buying firms, three law firms widely 
known as specialists on bond issues, and 
three officials of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction who handle 
fiscal matters pertaining to school districts, 
making a total of 120 persons from whom 
reactions were received. Each section of 
the first draft of the law was restudied and 
revised where it seemed justifiable on the 
basis of these responses. 

One hundred existing bond issues were 
then selected by chance and the schedules 
of maturities were revised according to the 
requirements of the proposed law. It was 
found that the proposed law if applied to 
these one hundred bond issues would show 
a saving of 22 per cent in bond interest 
charges. Figure 1 shows the savings as 
distributed over the time for which these 
bonds were issued. By referring to Figure 
2, it will be noted that the total payments 
under the proposed law are higher than 
those under the old law immediately fol- 
lowing the issuing of the bonds: but the 
total amount of annual payment reduces 
more rapidly on account of savings on in- 
terest charges due to bonds being paid in 
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a less number of years. By applying this 
saving of 22 per cent in interest to the 
amount of interest paid on all bonds dur- 
ing 1932-1933, there would be a saving 
of $2,634,095.64. Applying this saving to 
the average term of all existing bond issues, 
this act would effect a total saving of $65,- 
325,571.87 during the entire term of these 
bonds. 


Enacted Into Law 


The proposed law was presented to the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly, at its last 
session, passed by this body and approved 
by the Governor on July 2, 1937, becom- 
ing an effective law on that date. 

This law, with respect to bonded indebt- 
edness — 


1. Provides that bonds may be issued to pur- 
chase or acquire land for school purposes; to 
erect, enlarge, repair, remodel, equip or furnish 
any school building; to pay any indebtedness in- 
curred by a municipality on account of any 
school district; to pay any refund of taxes created 
by an order of the court; to refund certain bonds, 
or to pay temporary indebtedness which was in- 
curred for permanent improvements. 

2. Limits the amount of bonds that may be 
issued in any school district having a population 
of 500,000 or over to 2 per cent and any school 
district having a population of less than 500,000, 
to 7 per cent of the last assessed valuation of 
taxable property. 

3. Defines the method of calculating the net 
indebtedness of a school district. 

4. Gives to school districts the right to issue 
bonds subject to call. 

5. Limits the maximum length of term of bond 
issues to 25 years, and refunding bonds that have 
been called for payment prior to date of ma- 
turity, to the maturity date of the original bonds. 

6. Requires all bonds hereafter issued to be 
serial bonds with the retirement of the principal 
beginning not later than the third year and there- 
after annual payments of the principal shall be 
paid in approximately equal installments. 

7. Requires a vote of the electors to increase 
the indebtedness beyond 2 per cent of the assessed 
valuation. 

8. Requires all issues to be approved by the 
State Department of Internal Affairs. 

9. Provides for the levy of an annual tax for 
the payment of the bonds. 

10. Requires a sinking fund to be established 
for each bond issue. 

11. Authorizes the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to withhold the state appro- 
priation from a school district if it neglects to 
meet its debt obligations. 


This law with respect to temporary in- 
debtedness — 

1. Provides for incurring a temporary debt for 
current expenses and debt service, permanent im- 
provements, and in anticipation of proceeds of a 
bond issue. 

2. Limits the amount of temporary indebted- 
ness incurred for current expenses and debt serv- 
ice to the amount of state appropriation and un- 
collected taxes for the fiscal year. 

3. Limits the amount of temporary indebted- 
ness incurred for permanent improvements in 
school districts having a population of 30,000 or 
over, to one nalf of 1 per cent; and in school 
districts having a population less than 30,000 to 
2 per cent of the last dssessed valuation. 

4. Provides for the collection of an annual tax 
for the payment of temporary indebtedness in- 
curred for permanent improvements 

5. Limits the amourt of temporary indebted- 
ness incurred in anticipation of proceeds from a 
bond issue to 75 per cent of the amounts of bonds 
authorized. 

6. Requires all money borrowed for the pur- 
pose of current expenses and debt service to be 
paid within the first six months of the following 
fiscal year. 
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7. Provides that all money borrowed for perma- 
nent improvements shall be paid within three 
years with at least one third of the total prin- 
cipal paid annually. 

8. Requires the money borrowed in anticipation 
of bond issue proceeds to be paid within one year 
and six months following the date of the ap- 
proval of such bond issue. 

9. Provides that in the case of an emergency, 
a school district may upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction be authorized to borrow 
additional money within maximum limits to keep 
its schools open. 


How the Law Affects School Districts 


This act provides for the payment of old 
debts accumulated under the old law, to- 
gether with new debts without placing too 
heavy a burden on the taxpayers in any 
year. 

The payment of bond principal must 
begin not later than the third year and 
payments are required to be spread over 
the remaining period of the bond issue in 
approximately equal annual installments. 
This will reduce the amount of outstanding 
bonds much more rapidly than has been 
the practice, thereby facilitating future 
building programs, reducing total cost of 
building programs through a more rapid 
reduction of interest charges, relieving 
some of the financial strain on the current 
expense budget and reducing the amount 
of taxes. Some of the other states have had 
a similar plan of payment of bond prin- 
cipal in effect in their laws for a sufficient 
period of time to prove that such a require- 
ment is not too burdensome but that the 
savings are highly desirable. 

As pointed out, on the basis of interest 
rates and amount of capital outlay during 
previous years, the savings effected by this 
act will be on an average considerably over 
$2,000,000 yearly. From computation of 
the data used in this study it was found 
that out of every school tax dollar in school 
districts of Pennsylvania, approximately 
fourteen cents are paid on bond principal 
and interest, seven cents of which are paid 
on interest. This act will reduce the amount 
of each school tax dollar which goes for 
the payment of interest on bonds from 
approximately seven cents to five and one- 
half cents, not to mention the additional 
savings due to the revised requirements 
with respect to temporary loans. 

The financing of repairs, or of a small 
building program is made possible through 
temporary loans without the proceedings 
and additional cost of a bond issue. Stricter 
requirements on temporary loans for cur- 
rent expenses and debt service practically 
make it necessary to keep such expendi- 
tures within the limits of funds made avail- 
able through the tax levy together with 
the state appropriation and other antici- 
pated receipts for the fiscal year. In case 
of’ an emergency which makes it impos- 
sible for a school district under the more 
strict requirements to keep its schools open 
on account of a shortage of funds, such 
district may appeal to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and if the 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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General view of the new Senior High School, Rock Island, Illinois, showing entrances to gymnasium and auditorium. — Benjamin A. Horn, 


Irchitect, Rock Island, Illinois, and Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Consulting 


Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Rock Island Senior High School 


On a 35-acre site on the brow of a_ hill 
nly six blocks from the geographical center 
of the city and practically in the population 
center of the community. is located the new 
senior high school of Rock Island. Ill. The 
site, purchased about twelve years ago, also 
provides space for the public-school stadium 
erected about ten years ago with a seating 
capacity of 13,000 persons. The school build- 
ing was placed on the brow of a hill because 
of the exceptionally fine view to the west 

The main entrance to the building is on the 
east since that is the principal approach for 
most students. Sidewalks are arranged for 
easy access by long, sweeping curves, which 
reduces the temptation for cutting corners 
ind at the same time creates an attractive 
pattern. Steps have been eliminated to allow 
students to ride their bicycles without 
getting off and to permit the use of mechan- 
ized snow-removal equipment. Service drive 
ways and a large parking area are located to 
the southwest of the building where there is 
practically no pedestrian travel. The orienta 
tion of the building is such that there is a 
minimum of north rooms. The main audi- 
torlum and the “little theater’ occupy most 
of the north side. The entire plan capitalizes 
the setting of the building and _ provides 
Deautiful views over the campus to the east 


} 
n 


ind toward the Mississippi River on the west 


Design of the Building 


The design of the building is in a con 
servative modernistic style, depending for its 
elect upon the proper arrangement of the 
masses and an honest, logical use of mate- 
rials. Meaningless ornament has been avoided 
and the exterior in variegated gray and buff 
Drick ind Bedford limestone has _ been 
harmonized well with the darker gray brick 
ind the exposed concrete at the bases. On 
the larger wall areas bands of brickwork 
Produced by diagonal laying of the brick 


produces a pleasing effect of light and shade 
Corners have been softened by recessing the 
brickwork and copings, and all brick bands 
have been set flush to avoid overhanging 
shadows. The central section is raised slightly 
above the main cornice line to provide em- 
phasis and to permit the installation of 
mechanical equipment in an attic space. The 
high chimney involves setbacks to add inter- 
est and beauty to this tall, troublesome 
structure. The entrances to the auditorium 
and gymnasium have been deeply recessed 
ind the stonework has been made very bold 
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in keeping with the large masses of masonry 
comprising the east walls of these units 

The characteristic simplicity of the exte- 
rior design has been employed in the main 
rooms, particularly the library, the audi- 
torium, and the “little theater.” Glazed brick 
has been widely used for the interior dadoes 
and walls because it is easily cleaned and its 
buff color is warm and satisfying. Lockers 
have been painted to harmonize with the 
brickwork, and the woodwork in a soft brown 
tone goes well with the brown waxed lino- 
leum floors 
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Front Entrance Detail, Senior High School, Rock Island, Illinois. 
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One of the most interesting rooms in the Rock Island Senior High School is the little theatre, which seats 208 
persons and which is in almost continuous use for classes of public speaking and dramatics, extracurricular 
activities of the pupils, and meetings of adult groups. Lighting, ventilation, and acoustics make the room almost 


The most interesting architectural treat- 
ment has been given to the main entrances, 
the entire motif of which is expressed in 
deeply recessed windows and bright aluminum 
metal trim. The aluminum panels extend to 
the upper floors and involve the use of the 
metal in a highly polished form, in a natural 
finish, and a sandblasted finish. The main 
foyer continues the modernistic design of the 
main entrances. The floor is of gray terrazzo 
and a conservative use has been made of 
Istrian and Belgian marbles 





A view of the Rock Island Senior High 


ideal for small groups. 


The Building Proper 

The building fulfills a number of important 
social community needs as well as_ provid- 
ing areas and facilities for the formal in- 
structional service of an inclusive program 
of secondary education. Measuring 250 feet 
long and 240 feet wide, the building has a 
capacity of 2,000 pupils. 

On the ground floor are the cafeteria and 
kitchen and two serving rooms. The cafeteria 
is equipped with folding tables and chairs 


to permit the use of the room for school 
dances and other activities. Adjoining it is 
an activity room for school clubs. On the 
same floor are the corrective gymnasium, 
dressing rooms, general storerooms, health 
clinic, machine shop, and printshop 

The first floor contains the school offices, 
the library, the gymnasium, the audito- 
rium, the “little theater,” the woodworking 
shop, the mechanical drawing shop, the 
band room, the domestic-science rooms, the 
speech room, and seven classrooms 


School Building from the southeast. 
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The library in the Senior High School, Rock Island, Illinois, is one of the most 
attractive rooms of the building, occupying a space immediately back of the main 
entrance. The room is in three sections. 


The third and top floor contains the private offices for the assistant principals, a oak, with recessed bookcases. Adjoining it 


science department, the art and handicraft vault, a workroom, a storeroom, and a there is a storeroom for supplies and books 
rooms. a study hall, a general science room lavatory. The private office of the principal and a lavatory. The general office is the 


ind seven classrooms. The top lighted corri measures 16 by 18 feet and is paneled in idministrative nerve center of the building 


dor is designed for use as an art exhibition 
hall 


The business office adjoining the main 
entrance, includes a general business office 


onda Pasi 


Third floor corridor of the Rock Island 

Senior High School with top lighting. This 

corridor is used regularly for art exhibitions 
and other displays. 


The cafeteria in the Senior High School, Rock Island, lilinois, is one of the most cheer- 
ful rooms in the building. Especial precautions have been taken to make the room 
as quiet as possible. Ceilings and floors are made of sound-absorbing materials, and the 
light bentwood chairs and the special table tops have been designed to reduce noise. 
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The auditorium of the Senior High School, Rock Island, Illinois, looking toward the stage. 
The room is simply but effectively finished in a modern style. 


The gymnasium of the Senior High School, Rock Island, Illinois, serves not only for all 
physical education purposes but it is a community center for athletic games and sports. 
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Plot Plan, Senior High School, Rock Island, Illinois. 
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Here are located a master clock. public 
address and radio equipment, fire alarm, 
house telephone system, public telephone, etc, 
The vault, the filing cases, the mail compart- 
ments, etc., are of the latest type. 

The auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
1.000 and a completely equipped stage, may 
be operated as an independent unit of the 
building with separate entrances, independent 
heating and ventilation, toilets, etc. The stage 
measures 34 feet in depth and 80 feet in 
length. The auditorium proper has cement 
floors, linoleum-covered aisles, and _ folding 
opera chairs. Architectural wood veneer is 
used for wainscoting; the walls are plastered; 
and the ceiling is treated with acoustical 
plaster, surrounding a_ central field’ of 
acoustical cork tile. The ceiling and wall 
treatment has been especially prepared to 
provide satisfactory acoustics under all 
conditions 

The electrical equipment includes _ the 
newest types of dimmers, borderlights, spot- 
lights, etc. The large central fixture for 
lighting the main auditorium is of glass and 
aluminum and serves also as the source 
through which fresh air is distributed into 
the room. 

The stage equipment and the stage light- 
ing are in accordance with the best practice 
of commercial theaters. The stage has a full 
fly gallery and gridiron, and is fitted with 
a large cyclorama, backdrops. motion-picture 
screen, main curtains, etc. Dressing rooms 
and makeup rooms occupy the entire space 
under the stage. Full electrical dimmer con 
trols and spotlights in the balcony ar 
included 


The Little Theater 

Regarded by the architects as the show 
spot ol the building is the little theater 
in which color has been used lavishly for 
very modern effects. The stage lighting 
equipment is almost as complete as that of 
the main auditorium. The stage is connected 
by a soundproof door with the main stage 
so that scenery may be shifted from one 
to the other without trouble. The walls of 
the room are in bands of blue and the ceiling 
is silver. The linoleum floor, the opera 
chairs, and the woodwork are all finished in 
harmony with the general color scheme. The 
room adjoins the speech arts department, 
and has its own separate entrance, toilets 
et and can be heated = and __ lighted 
independently of the balance of the building 


The Gymnasium 

While the gymnasium is planned pr:marily 
for a complete program of physical educa- 
tion, arrangements are included to make the 
room of maximum service for basketball 
games and other indoor athletic programs 
The spectators’ balconies seat 2.000 persons 
The lighting is arranged so that only eight 
1,000-watt lamps. directly over the playing 
floor, are in service during games. Augment- 
ing the permanent seating are folding bleach- 
ers with a capacity of 500 persons 

The gymnasium floor may be divided by 4 
canvas curtain so that boys’ and girls’ classes 
can work simultaneously and without inter- 
ference. Complete locker rooms, showers, 
lavatories, and other service areas are placed 
under the balconies. The physical director’s 
office is advantageously located for con- 
trolling the entire department 

Supplementing the main gymnasium is 4 
corrective exercise room measuring 30 by 74 
feet, and arranged for later division by mov- 
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Ittner, Inc., Consulting Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Third Floor Plan, Senior High School, Rock Island, Illinois. — Benjamin A. Horn, Architect, Rock Island, Illinois, 


and Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Consulting 


able partitions. Adjoining the room is the 
health clinic, where physical examinations are 
conducted 


The Cafeteria 

The cafeteria, which measures 50 by 200 
feet, is planned to seat 500 students at a 
time. It contains, at the north end, a faculty 
dining room at a slightly higher elevation, 
and so arranged that it can be used as a 
platform for speaking events. The entire 
room has been planned for maximum acces- 
sibility, for complete noise control, and for 
ease of maintenance. The serving room and 
kitchen are separate so that the main dining 
area may be used for supplemental instruc- 
tional purposes if needed. The kitchen is 
equipped with modern labor-saving devices, 
electrically operated refrigerators, hotel-type 
ranges, ovens, etc 


The Library 

Directly opposite the main entrance is the 
library, one of the distinctive rooms of the 
building, and the center of the academic in- 
struction service. The room is 200 feet in 
length and varies in width from 22 to 30 feet 
A portion of the floor is lower than the 
corridor in order to increase the height of 
the room and improve the light. A librarian’s 
office and workroom and several conference 
rooms are provided. The room is lined with 
bookshelving and wainscoting in nut-brown 
hardwood. The floor is of linoleum and the 
indirect-lighting fixtures are a harmonious 
combination of aluminum and gold. The 
tables are of special design with pedestal 
legs 


The Shops 
The shops have been isolated so as to 
reduce noise, dust, etc. The present inclusive 
industrial-arts course requires a 60 by 70 ft 
machine shop, a 64 by 70 ft. woodshop, a 
30 by 70 ft. printshop, and a mechanical 
drawing room. The entire department is fin- 
ished in factory style, completely equipped 
with electrical power, and suited for a grow- 
ing course of study 
The home-economics 


department 


S 


equipped like a modern home rather than 
a school. Included are a cooking room meas 
uring 22 by 44 feet, a sewing room, a fitting 
room, a homelike dining room, et« 


The Music Department 

The music department includes a_ choral 
room, 35 by 42 ft., and instrumental and 
band rooms. The latter rooms are above the 
“little theater’ and arranged with seats in 
tiers. The bandroom is 50 feet square and 
has adjoining it four practice rooms. The 
department is isolated and has walls and 
doors properly designed for sound control 


Academic Rooms 


The art department is so located that the 
rooms have north light. The lighting fixtures 
provide indirect artificial light, and extremely 
complete cabinets for storing work are 
provided. 

The academic classrooms are grouped by 
departments and vary in size according to 
anticipated enrollments in the various sub- 
jects. Each classroom has a_ teachers 
wardrobe, supply cabinet, bookcase, black 
board, and tack panels. The floors are lino- 
leum; the walls, gray plaster; and the ceil 
ings, white plaster. A clock, a radio receiver 
a house telephone are standard equipment 
Special light control is provided where 
lanterns are used for visual education 


The Science Department 

The science department on the third floor 
includes two complete biology laboratories 
ind one laboratory for each: physics, chemis- 
try, and general science. Each room has been 
particularly studied to provide complete 
facilities required by the teaching staff 
Especially designed cabinets for equipment, 
workrooms for teachers, dark rooms, a con 
servatory, etc., are included 


Service Department 
The problem of toilet facilities has been 
carefully studied for the convenience of stu- 
dents and the public, and for economy in 
maintenance and operation. Toilet rooms are 
located at the intersection of the main and 


Architects, St. Louis, 


Vissouri. 


secondary corridors. They are also located 
adjoining the cafeteria, gymnasium, audi- 
torium, and “little theater.” Each toilet room 
has a terrazzo floor and base and tile walls 
Water closets are of the wall type and 
ventilation is by mechanical exhaust. All 
plumbing is accessible for maintenance in 
pipe spaces. Janitors’ closets and _ supply 
rooms are provided on each floor. The 
plumbing includes copper pipes throughout 
The plumbing is placed in tunnels or other 
iccessible areas. The laboratory drains are 
ot the acid-resisting type 


The Heating and Ventilation 

Classrooms and other instructional areas 
are heated and ventilated by unit ventilators, 
with copper coils, and automatically con- 
trolled by thermostats. The auditorium and 
“little theater” have plenum fans, providing 
fresh air from the top and exhausting at 
the floor level. The gymnasium and _ cor- 
rective gymnasium and the shops have unit 
ventilators located at the ceiling line. Low- 
pressure steam for heating is supplied by 
three steel boilers, equipped with automatic 
feed stokers. The entire System 1S of the 
vacuum type, with overhead mains and 
returns in tunnels 

The electrical equipment is of the most 
modern and complete type 

The building is fitted with complete public- 
address system, controlled from the office. 
The school is connected with the local radio 
station and is wired so that broadcasts can 
be made from each of the large room units 

The educational planning of the building 
was carried on under the direction of Mr 
Selmer H. Berg, superintendent of schools, 
assisted by the principal and the department 
heads. Mr. Benjamin A. Horn carried on the 
désign and planning of the building and 
supervised the construction as _ architect 
William B. Ittner, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., acted 
as consultants 

The building was begun in September, 
1935, and occupied in September, 1937. The 
cost was $1,250,000, of which $479,475 was 
provided by the Public Works Administration. 
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Changes in School 


Districts and Schools in Ohio 


z 


Ohio, like other states in the Northwest 
Territory, early adopted the school-district 
plan of organization for the establishment 
of schools. As early as 1806 a law was 
passed which provided the method of in- 
corporating townships, one purpose of 
which was the establishment of schools. A 
later act, passed in 1821, authorized the 
trustees of any civil township to submit 
to a vote the question of organizing school 
districts. Because this law left the organi- 
zation of school districts optional with the 
voters, a law was enacted in 1825 making 
it mandatory to district each township for 
school purposes. In 1853 a law was en- 
acted which provided that the school dis- 
trict be coterminous with the civil town- 
ship, each under a single board of education 
with the subdistricts under the control of 
local directors. This, however, was not 
successful because of the opposition of 
the local directors who in 1875 numbered 
more than 31,000. At that time there were 
also 13,000 members of township dis- 
trict boards, the net result of which was 
that the schools were really under dual 
control. This situation was so unsatis- 
factory that a law was enacted in 1892 
abolishing entirely the subdistrict directors 
and placing the entire control of the schools 
in the township under a township school 
board. This, however, was not entirely 
brought about until 1906 when subdistrict 
directors were entirely abolished. 

The next major step in the evolution of 
Ohio school organization was made in 1913. 
That year the general assembly authorized 
the governor to appoint a commission of 
three members “to make a survey of the 
public schools, the normal schools, and the 
agricultural schools of the state and the 
State administration of the same to de- 
termine with what efficiency they were 
being conducted and report to the 
governor with recommendations.” The act 
lurther appropriated $10,000 to make the 
survey. Out of this came a 352-printed- 
page survey which dealt with such import- 
ant topics as the administration of the 
office of public instruction, school super- 
vision, professional training and certifica- 
tion of teachers, classroom instruction, 
school plant, health of the pupils, records 
and reports, and consolidation and centrali- 
zation of schools. The next meeting of the 
Seneral assembly in 1914 adopted a new 
school code. Of chief importance among 
its provisions, insofar as school organiza- 
tion is concerned, were the following: 

State Director of Education for Ohio, Columbus, Ohio 


' Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
Miversity, Columbus, Ohio 


N. Dietrich’ and T. C. Holy’ 


(1) Provision was made for a county board 
of education elected at large and authorized 
to employ a county superintendent of 
schools. Previous to that time there was no 
county school organization. (2) The code 
required three general types of school dis- 
tricts — city, exempted village, and county. 
(3) It gave the county boards of education 
authority to create new school districts 
“from one or more school districts or parts 
thereof,” to transfer territory from one 
school district to another in the county 
school system, and to transfer territory 
from one county to another and from a 
county school district into a city or ex- 
empted-village school district. 

The importance of these provisions so 
far as rural schools are concerned cannot 
be overemphasized. That year there were 
9,489 one-room schools in operation in 
2,594 separate school districts. Much head- 
way has been made both in eliminating the 
one-room schools and in reducing the 
separate school districts. Figures on these 
for the several different years are as 
follows: 


Number of Number of 


Year School Districts* One-Room Schools 
1914 2,594 9.489 

192( 2.538 8,090 

1925 2,307 4,918 

1930 2,033 4.310 

1936 1,729 1,889 

4937 1.696 1,600** 


Because of the authority given the 
county board of education in the new 
school code just discussed, consolidation 
of schools and school districts was given a 
great impetus. Althotigh the general as- 
sembly passed a law in 1898 giving every 
district in Ohio the right to centralize, 
by 1914 there were only 110 such schools 
in the state. By 1928-29 this number had 
increased to 1,881. At the present time 
there are more than two thousand such 
schools in the state. 

Although, as will be seen from the fore- 
going figures, considerable headway was 
being made in reducing the number of 
school districts and one-room schools, there 
was still a strong conviction in certain 
areas of the state that these small districts 
and schools were both inefficient and un- 
economical and ought, therefore, to be 
eliminated more rapidly. To facilitate their 
reduction a bill was considered by a joint 
committee on economy by the Ohio legis- 
lature in 1932. That phase of the bill, 


‘Holy, T. ¢ and McKnight, John A., Study of Loca 
School Units in Ohio, Ohio State Department of Educa 
tion in Co-operation with United States Office of Educa 
tion. Columbus, Ohio, 1937, p. 37 

*This is the number in operation in the 1937-38 


school year 
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however, encountered considerable opposi- 
tion, so no definite action was taken then. 

Between 1929 and 1934 two very signifi- 
cant events took place which affected the 
support of public education in Ohio. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1933 the total value of tax- 
able property in the state dropped from 
thirteen billion dollars to eight billion dol- 
lars, thus reducing the anticipated revenue 
for education approximately 55 per cent. 
In the second place, a constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted in 1933 reducing the 
tax limitation from fifteen to ten mills 
which in turn reduced the anticipated 
revenues for all governmental purposes 
about $40,000,000. 

During that period a commission of 
fifteen laymen was appointed by B. O. 
Skinner, then director of education, at the 
request of the governor of the state to 
make a thorough study of the financial 
problems of the public schools. Legislation 
growing out of this study was considered 
by the general assembly in 1933. Although 
not adopted, the program then considered 
did arouse much discussion and no doubt 
strengthened the conviction that the state 
ought to increase the support of public 
schools. This problem of school support 
which had grown acute because of the re- 
duction in tax valuations and the mounting 
tax delinquencies, amounting in some sec- 
tions of the state to as much as 50 per 
cent, was again considered by the 1935 
general assembly. Out of their deliberations 
came the state School Foundation Program 
Act which was signed by the governor 
on June 12, 1935. This bill, passed as an 
emergency measure, was immediately ef- 
fective. As originally drafted it dealt only 
with the problem of financing schools. 
However, before passage it was amended to 
include some reorganization requirements. 
Since both of these have a direct bearing 
on the topic under discussion, the main 
provisions of each are included under the 
headit.zs “Financial Provisions” and 
“School Reorganization Provisions.” 


Financial Provisions 

Inasmuch as the financial provisions of 
the School Foundation Program have been 
briefly summarized in the Study of Local 
School Units in Ohio, already referred to, 
quotation is made from that report: 

“The minimum operating cost of the Founda- 
tion Program is defined by law and expanded in 
State Department of Education Bulletin No. 1 
as revised in 1937, entitled ‘Administration of the 
State Public School Fund,’ is as follows: 

1. An amount equal to $22.50 for each pupil 
five years of age or older in average daily attend- 
ance in a kindergarten school for a term of one 
hundred eighty days 
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are modified as population changes occur and as the school plant 


is centralized. 


2. An amount equal to $45 for each pupil in 
average daily attendance in an elementary school 
(Grades I-VIII, inclusive) for a term of one 
hundred eighty days 
3. An amount equal to $67.50 for each pupil in 
average daily attendance in a high school (Grades 
IX-—XII, inclusive) for a term of one hundred 
eighty days 

4. An amount equal to $1,150 for each ap 
proved one-room school 

5. An amount equal to $2,400 for each ap 
proved two-room school 

6. For approved high schools having less than 
one hundred eighty pupils in average daily attend- 
ance and approved elementary schools having 
less than one hundred eighty pupils in average 
daily attendance and more than two teachers, 
such amounts greater per pupil than the $67.50 
and the $45 respectively as will enable the school 
to operate at a reasonable level of educational 
efficiency 

7. A foundation program of transportation, in 
districts where such service is necessary, not to 
exceed the schedule of such costs as recommended 
by the director of education and approved by 
the State Controlling Board 

8. A foundation program of school tuition equal 
to the total of the approved budget of such costs 
for pupils in attendance at the schools of a dis 
trict other than that in which they reside 

9. In addition to the Foundation Program 
guaranty, each district operating part-time, con 


tinuation, and evening <-chools for a term of one 
hundred eighty days is entitled to a distribution 
equal to $36 for each pupil in average daily at 
tendance in addition to the program guaranteed 


for the kindergarten, elemen' 
maintained by the district. 


ind high schools 


cero net or 


Ihe law provides a flat guaranty for each pupil 
in average daily attendance based on a school 
year of one hundred eighty days in the follow 
ing amounts 


Kindergarten pupils $15.31 
Grades I-VIII pupils 30.60 
Grades IX—XII pupils $5.90 
Part-time, continuation, and evening 

school pupils aT ' 36.00 


“If a local three-mill school levy plus the flat 
guaranty of $15.30 for Kindergarten pupils, $30.60 
for Grade I-VIII pupils and $45.90 for Grade 
IX—XII pupils does not equal (including tuition 


and transportation) the Foundation *rogram. then 


the state will pay the difference 

“In order for a school district to particinate 
in additional aid as provided in the Foundation 
Program, it must have at least a three-mill levy 
for current operating expenses, and the taxing 
district of which the school district is a part must 
have a total tax levy of at least ten mills for 
all purposes 

“Each elementary school and each high school 
having an average daily attendance of less than 
one hundred cighty must be approved by the 
state director of education and the State Con 
trolling Board in order to participate in the State 
Public School Fund 

“Each school district is guaranteed a minimum 
levy within the ten-mill limitation for current 
expenses and debt service equal to two thirds of 
the average levy the district had for these two 
purposes during the last five years the fifteen 
mill limitation was in effect. In cases where there 
is not enough free millage within the ten mills 
to allow the two thirds to each taxing subdivision 
the school district will receive at least 45 per 
cent of such millage.’ 
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SCALE OF wee. 


For the calendar year 1936, $48,531, 
395 of state funds were required to finance 
the Foundation Program Act, which 
amount was equal to 56 per cent of the 
total current cost of public education in 
Ohio. To raise this amount of money re- 
quired the imposition of taxes other than 
on real property. The main sources, with 
the amount furnished by each for 1936, 
were as follows: 


Retail sales and use taxes Sixty per cent ol 
the amount remaining after deductions for admin- 
istrative purposes and relief goes to the State 
Public School Fund. In 1936, $26,100,299.46 came 
to the schools from the retail sales tax and $132,- 
569.38 trom the use tax 

Liquid fuel tax A tax of one cent per gal- 
lon is levied on all liquid fuel used or sold in the 
state, with the exception of tar and petroleum 
residue oils from which gasoline and kerosene 
have been extracted. In 1936 this tax produced 
$10.806,448.89 for the schools 

Intangible tar This tax is levied on intangible 
property such as premiums on foreign and do- 
mestic insurance companies, stocks, bonds, notes, 
ind mortgages. For productive investments — that 
is¢ those paying dividends—this tax amounts 
to 5 per cent of the income, while for nonproduc- 
tive investments in general it is two mills on each 
dollar of value. In 1936 this source furnished 
$5.603,639.32 for the State Public School Fund 

Cigarette tax This tax levies one cent on each 
ten cigarettes or fraction thereof. Although this 
tax produced $6,556,948.80 in 1936, over $5,000,- 
)00 were needed to meet obligations of the formet 
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state-aid school districts, incurred before January 
1, 1936, in the form of outstanding notes of which 
the interest and principal had to be paid. 


The income from these four sources, 
plus approximately a quarter of a million 
dollars from other sources for the calendar 
year 1936, amounted to $42,642,957 which 
left a deficit of nearly six million dollars 
for that year. 


School Reorganization Provisions 


Quoted from the School Foundation 
Program Act are these requirements re- 
garding school district organization: 

“Sec. 7600-1. On or before the first day otf 
September, 1935, and on or before the first days 
of April, 1936, 1937, and 1938, each county 
board of education of the state shall prepare a 
diagram or map of the county showing the then 
location and position of all school districts therein, 
the location and character of roads, the location 
of streams and natural barriers, the location of 
each school building and of each route over which 
pupils are transported, together with a statement 
of the size and condition of each building and the 
number and ages of children attending the same 
The territory in adjoining counties, or in any ad 
joining city or exempted village school district. 
which, in the opinion of the county board of 
education, should be attached to or detached from 
any such county, city or exempted village school 
district for the purpose of economy, efficiency and 
convenience, shall also be shown on such diagram 
or map. . 

“Sec. 7600-2. Upon completion of each of these 
surveys, the county board of education shall pre 
pare a new diagram or map of the school districts 
in the county school district prescribing the trans 
fers of territory, eliminations of school districts, 
or the creation of new school districts which will 
provide a more economical and efficient system 
of county schools; and on or before June first 
annually, shall adopt the same as the plan of 
school district organization 

“Sec. 7600-7. Upon approval of the director, 

such plan or organization within any county shall 
the effect upon a date to be fixed by the director 
ind thereafter no school district or parts thereof 
shall be transferred or the boundary lines thereof 
changed unless such transfer or change of bound- 
ary lines is in acces rdance with such adopted plan 

Ww organization 


It will be noted from the foregoing quo- 
tation that every county board of educa- 
tion was required to prepare a plan of 
school organization for the years 1935, 
1936, 1937, and 1938. Inasmuch as the bill 
did not become a law until June 12, 1935, 
little could be done under its provisions 
that year. However, in 1936, its first full 
year of operation, the number of school 
districts in the state was reduced by 138 
and the number of one-room schools by 
495. For 1937 the number of school dis- 
tricts was reduced by 33, and 280 one-room 
schools were eliminated. Sixteen small high 
schools in 1936 and 17 in 1937 were not 
recognized under the Foundation Program 
guaranties. 

Because of these reorganization pro- 
visions, and the fact that the proportion 
of the total school cost borne by the state 
increased from 4.3 per cent in 1930 to 56.1 
per cent in 1936, Ohio was particularly 
fortunate in being selected by the United 
States Office of Education as one of ten 
States in which to carry on a study of local 
school units. The study, sponsored jointly 


%} 


School Laws, Sec. 7600-1, -2, -7 
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Map of a typical county showing the proposed rearrangement of school districts, 


the location of buildings to be abandoned, and of centralized school plants to be estab- 
lished or enlarged. 


by the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, got under way in March, 1936, and 
was completed in August, 1937. The main 
purposes of this study were: 


1. To assist county boards of education in 
carrying out the provisions of the law just 
juoted by developing a definite program of school 
rganization with specific recommendations on 
school districts and schools for each county. 

2. To provide in the recommended program 
wherever feasible for all territory in the state 
to become a part of a school district offering at 
least twelve years of instruction. In 1935-36 there 
were approximately nine hundred school districts 
in the state not offering high-school work 

3. To provide in the recommended program 
wherever feasible for a school organization con- 
sisting of a six-year elementary school and a six 
year high school 

4. To make provision in the recommended pro- 
gram for the maximum use of the existing school 
buildings which are satisfactory for school use, 
ind, where new buildings or additions are needed, 
to make specific recommendations on their loca 
tion, size, and estimated cost 

5. To ascertain the points at which either new 
legislation is required or present legislation re- 
peated or amended 

6. To reproduce each county report thus de 
veloped in sufficient quantities so that it will be 
ivailable to local superintendents, local boards 
of education. and other interested persons 

7. From these county studies, to develop a 


state-wide report for Ohio showing present status, 
tr nds, reorganization procedures, county sum- 
maries, and other items of state-wide interest. 


Following out these purposes there was 
developed and reproduced a_ 100-page 
mimeographed report for each of the 88 
counties of the state. There was also 
printed a state report summarizing certain 
aspects of education in Ohio, and summar- 
izing certain data contained in the county 
reports, each of which contains specific 
recommendations regarding the schools 
and school districts in the county school 
systems. These recommendations were de- 
veloped co-operatively by the survey staff, 
members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and those familiar with local condi- 
tions in each county. These were completed 
in time to present typewritten copies to 
county superintendents and county boards 
of education for use in preparing their 
plan of reorganization for 1937. 

There was prepared for each of the 88 
counties a map showing the residence loca- 
tion of the pupils in the schools. Another 
map, showing the starting point, route fol- 
lowed, and terminus of each school bus 
route, was made for 83 counties. The 


(Concluded on page 87) 


Summary of Certain Items in the County School Districts of Ohio in 1935-36 and 1936-37 and 
the Recommended Program* 


1935-36 1936-37 Proposed 


Number of districts in counties......... j 1.731 1.593 734 
Number of districts offering less than twelve : years of work 843 713 58 
Number of one-teacher schools... ............... ‘ 2.387 1.8890 7 
Number of high schools including second- and third-zrade schools 930 911 700 
Average enrollment: 
Grades I-VIII 122 245 
Grades IX-XII 111 156 


*This table taken from 


Educational Research Bulletin, Ox 


tober 20, 1937, p. 180. 
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School Administration in Chicago: 1890 to 1924 


Beginning about 1890 the Chicago 
school system was deluged by a great wave 
of adverse criticism. In the press and else- 
where objections were raised to the teach- 
ing of “fads and frills,” to the incom- 
petence of the teachers, to the hampering 
of the school system by city politicians, 
and to the overcrowded condition of the 
school buildings. 

Chicago had just annexed large areas 
around the original city and had become 
a metropolis of over one million people. 
The school system was striving to take 
care of 135,000 school children. The 
board of education of 21 members was 
paying rent for 174 stores and other build- 
ings in which to house 23,000 children, 
many of whom were attending school for 
only half the day. The city was paying 
interest on a two-million-dollar bond issue, 
and was spending less than $25 per capita 
for public education. 

In his annual report for 1892-1893, 
John McLaren, president of the Chicago 
board of education, warned the city that 
“the tendency is growing toward the exer- 
cise of political influence in the manage- 
ment of our schools.2 The warning was 
repeated the next year by McLaren’s suc- 
cessor. “There are men in the board,” he 
said, “‘who have strong political convic- 
tions and ardently espouse the cause of 
their respective parties outside of and be- 
yond the board of education.’” 

After George Howland resigned the 
superintendency of the Chicago schools in 
1891, Albert G. Lane carried on for a 
period of seven years in the midst of con- 
stant turmoil and bitter criticism of the 
schools, while E. Benjamin Andrews lasted 
only two years (1898-1900) and accumu- 
lated little but grief. Apparently the sud- 
den transition of Chicago from an over- 
grown village to one of the nation’s largest 
cities brought with it a disquieting wave 
of criticism in which the relations between 
the board of education and the superin- 
tendent were anything but satisfactory. 

The last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was one in which the board was set- 
ting up administrative machinery one year 
and tearing it down the next. There was 
resistance to the attempt to interfere with 
the traditional prerogatives of committee 
administration, yet a feeling on the part 
of some of the board members that more 
responsibility should be placed on the em- 
ployed professional officials, of whom, of 
course, the superintendent was chief. 

The educational staff was reorganized in 
1890 to provide eight assistant superin- 

‘Emporia, Kansas. 

“Annual Report, Board of Educati 


Schools, 1892-1893, p. 18. 
%Jbid., 1893-1894, p. 17. 


Chicago Publix 


H. E. Dewey, Ph.D.’ 


tendents, a superintendent of compulsory 
attendance, supervisors of evening schools 
and of German, and the numerous school 
principals.* The assistant superintendents 
were really district superintendents, for 
seven of them were assigned to the seven 
districts of the city, and the eighth acted 
as superintendent of high schools. The 
assistants were responsible to the superin- 
tendent, but were also made responsible 
to the board’s committee on school man- 
agement and on occasion to other stand- 
ing committees. This dual responsibility 
added to the confusion and increased the 
possibilities of friction between the pro- 
fessional and lay officers. 


The Cooley Administration 


In 1896 the board unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution giving the superintend- 
ent power to nominate all persons for em- 
ployment in the education department, 
with due regard to the list of eligibles. Six 
vears later the board acted to require 
nomination of assistant superintendents 
by the superintendent before their election 
by the board.® The assistants met fre- 
quently with the superintendent, and the 
group soon became known as the “board 
of superintendents.” These reforms were 
in line with similar developments in other 
large cities, but in Chicago they only in- 
creased the impact of political animosities. 

When Edwin G. Cooley became super- 
intendent in 1901, an “era of good feel- 
ing’ was anticipated, but it never material- 
ized. After his first year in office, Cooley 
was re-elected for a five-year term, and 
the board showed repeatedly its confidence 
in him by extending his powers. 

The so-called Dawes rule had _ been 
passed in 1900. This rule carefully circum- 
scribed the authority of the superintend- 
ent in appointing teachers, required the 
filing of all papers referring to appoint- 
ment, transfer, or promotion of teachers 
in the superintendent’s office, abolished all 
influence of district committees in teach- 
ing appointments, prohibited board mem- 
bers from recommending candidates to the 
superintendent, and permitted changes in 
the teaching staff only on written recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. It was a 
good rule, but it also proved to be a good 
weapon in the hands of a politically ap- 
pointed board which was antagonistic to 
Cooley. 

In 1903, the superintendent was public- 
ly accused of violating the Dawes rule. He 
was told that many of those seeking ap- 
pointment to teaching positions were con- 
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fident their political pull would get them 
into the schools in spite of the rule. 

Cooley replied to this charge by throw- 
ing open the school records and stating 
that, although the burden of correspond- 
ence was heavy, he had given only that 
consideration to all applicants to which 
they were entitled under the rules. No 
further charges were made, but the sus- 
picion remained. It clouded the rest of 
Cooley’s administration, but to this day 
there is no evidence that he evaded the 
Dawes rule in any of his appointments. 

When Mayor Dunne was succeeded in 
1907 by Mayor Busse, the latter was ad- 
vised by counsel that he could remove or 
appoint board members as he wished. He 
took action on this advice at once, removy- 
ing eight members and causing the resigna- 
tion of five more. The term of office of 
none of those removed had expired, and 
the general policy of the majority of the 
new board was to oppose the former 
“Dunne” board on every issue. 

Strongly partisan, the new board lost 
no time in attacking the professional staff. 
Otto C. Schneider, president of the new 
board, called attention to the failure of 
the business and education departments to 
co-operate with each other, the refusal of 
the education department to accept the 
board committee’s choice of sites for new 
buildings, the chaotic and individualistic 
curriculum of the schools, and the appar- 
ent efforts to reduce the number of pupils 
taking German.’ He objected that the 
board could not vote intelligently on meas- 
ures submitted to it by the board of super- 
intendents, which met secretly, and. which 
he accused of attempting to set itself up 
as an “inner board of education.’’* 

The action of Mayor Busse in removing 
board members was ruled illegal by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in December, 
1908, and the right of the mayor to remove 
members during their terms of office was 
denied.” Before the decision could be made 
effective, however, Mr. Cooley had re 
signed, with the statement: “I believe that 
the labor and worries involved in my pres- 
ent position will soon undermine my health 
and force me out permanently.’’® 

The forced resignation of Cooley was 4 
direct outcome of the change in city ad- 
ministration. It was also a clear indication 
of the unwillingness of the board to dele- 
gate responsibility to its own professional 
staff. The struggle between Cooley and the 


7At this time, German was an optional subject in the 
elementary schools 
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board had two important outcomes: First, 
the term of office of the superintendent was 
reduced from five years to one year; 
second, a change in the administrative plan 
was made, in 1910, under which the super- 
intendent’s office was made relatively sub- 
ordinate to that of the secretary of the 
board. 


Mrs. Young’s Superintendency 


Probably no superintendent in the his- 
tory of the Chicago schools had better 
qualifications for the arduous position as 
chief executive of the schools than did 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, who was ap- 
pointed soon after Cooley’s resignation. 
Mrs. Young had begun her service as a 
Chicago teacher in 1862, and had been 
appointed assistant superintendent in 
1887. Her disapproval of the policy of 
Superintendent Andrews led to her resigna- 
tion in 1899, but in 1905 she returned to 
the schools as principal of the Chicago 
Normal School. During the six years fol- 
lowing her resignation from the school 
service she had been affiliated with John 
Dewey at the University of Chicago and 
had earned the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. 

Because of her long experience in the 
Chicago schools, the new superintendent 
had been in a position to observe the grow- 
ing antagonism of independent teachers’ 
organizations toward the board of educa- 
tion. She believed that the ideas of the 
classroom teacher should have respectful 
consideration in the determination of ad- 
ministrative policies, and to bring this 
about she reorganized the teachers’ coun- 
cils which had led a precarious existence 
since 1899. The board approved these 
councils, probably with the hope that «as 
a sort of “company union,” they might 
help to offset the tendency of the teach- 
ers’ organizations to affiliate with organized 
labor. This pious hope was not realized, 
and probably will not be so long as the city 
government maintains its hold upon the 
school system.!! 

Mayor Harrison succeeded Mayor Busse, 
and evaded the intent of the law by re- 
quiring board members to give him their 
resignations upon appointment, to be put 
into effect at the mayor’s pleasure. In 
1910, the secretary of the board was placed 
in full charge of all business affairs, be- 
coming the manager of six bureaus. Two 
years later the secretary was given charge 
of two more bureaus. The avowed purpose 
of these changes was to permit the super- 
intendent to be unhampered in her con- 
trol of the education department, but, as 
it worked out, the result was to separate 
the two departments and to make co- 
operation between them virtually impos- 
sible. The secretary became to all intents 
and purposes the real administrative head 
of the system. 

Mrs. Young was soon caught in a mael- 
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strom. Board members attempted to in- 
fluence her in her choice of textbooks. She 
was beset on the one side by teachers’ 
organizations with labor affiliations, on the 
other side by board members who were 
determined to destroy these unions. 
Through an obvious manipulation of 
finances, an attempt was made to show a 
deficit in the education department, while 
the administrative department absorbed 
the major part of the funds available. 
When she opposed a reduction in teachers’ 
salaries, she was accused of aiding the 
labor organizations. There were charges of 
speculation in the purchase of school sites. 
Mrs. Young was even attacked for allow- 
ing her religion to influence her appoint- 
ments and decisions, a trumped-up charge 
for which there was transparently no foun- 
dation. Finally, in July, 1913, she sub- 
mitted her resignation. 

The mayor, favoring Mrs. Young’s re- 
tention, compelled the resignation of four 
members of the board, and the reconsti- 
tuted board persuaded Mrs. Young to 
withdraw her resignation and continue in 
office. She continued to serve, but was 
rather suddenly forced out by a _ hostile 
board two years later. 

The matter of board appointments was 
carried into the courts, and the state 
supreme court reinstated the deposed mem- 
bers, denying the right of the mayor to 
appoint members with the provision that 
on appointment their resignations should 
be in the hands of the mayor.'* 

In spite of the difficulties of her position, 
Mrs. Young succeeded in developing more 
adequate facilities for educational admin- 
istration. She was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the position of district superintend- 
ent as distinct from that of assistant super- 
intendent. Each district superintendent had 
under his supervision two high schools and 
from 25 to 30 elementary schools, with a 
total enrollment ranging from 25,000 to 
30,000.'* In line with her belief in the dis- 
tribution of administrative responsibility, 
she initiated the policy, since maintained, 
which made the 18 high school and 260 
elementary principals responsible author- 
ities in their own buildings. Throughout 
her administration she had the good will 
and co-operation of the teaching staff and 
of disinterested citizens. There is no evi- 
dence that the opposition to her was in 
any way based upon her lack of ability as 
an administrator. She was, like other Chi- 
cago superintendents, the victim of a 
political machine which had no interest 
in the improvement of the school system. 


The Loeb Rule 
William Hale Thompson was elected 
mayor for the first time in 1915, and Mr. 
John D. Shoup, upon Mrs. Young’s retire- 
ment, was appointed superintendent. Un- 
der him matters drifted from bad to worse. 
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Dissatisfaction with the administration be- 
came so widespread that the city council 
in 1916 authorized a committee to “make 
a thorough investigation into the causes, 
methods of adoption, purposes and results 
of the so-called Loeb rules adopted by the 
Board of Education, and to investigate the 
actions of the Board of Education and 
other bodies or persons contributing to, or 
responsible for, the present disorganiza- 
tion in the management of the schools.’’'* 

The Loeb rule of 1915 grew directly 
out of the serious breach which had been 
allowed to develop between a large body 
of determined teachers and the politically 
dominated lay administration. The Teach- 
ers’ Federation had fought the board per- 
sistently and with considerable success 
since 1900. One of its major successes had 
been the enactment of a law guaranteeing 
permanent tenure to teachers, which pre- 
vented the board from dropping teachers 
at the end of each year without cause. The 
Federation had also won a battle to secure 
more honest assessment and collection of 
taxes, and to prevent tax dodging by large 
corporations. The Loeb rule struck back 
at the teachers by attempting to prohibit 
them from belonging to labor unions or 
organizations affiliated with trade unions. 

A storm of protest poured in from labor 
unions and from teachers who belonged to 
the Federation. The teachers succeeded in 
securing an injunction writ from the 
Superior Court of Cook County, restrain- 
ing the board from carrying out the pro- 
visions of the rule, or taking any action 
under it.'® 

While the battle raged, a nonpartisan 
commission held hearings, calling in edu- 
cational experts to advise as to what legis- 
lation might be required. The result was a 
new enabling law, usually referred to as 
the Otis Law, which became effective April 
20, 1917. 


The Otis Law 


The Otis Law reduced the membership 
of the board to eleven, established the 
superintendency as a statutory office with 
a four-year term, and was designed to pro- 
tect the department of education against 
interference from individual board mem- 
bers or city politicians. But the ways oi 
the politician are devious, and the law has 
never fulfilled its promise. 

Under the law, the mayor was given no 
power over the school system except that 
of appointing members to the board, with 
the consent of the city council for a five- 
year term. But Mayor Thompson con- 
ceived of his duties and his position as 
implying much more than this. He at- 
tempted to evade the Otis Law as soon as 
it was supposed to become effective. 

On April 23, 1917, he appointed two board 
members, Jacob Loeb and Mrs. Frances E. 


Thornton, for a five-year term each. Both 
Mr. Loeb and Mrs. Thornton had belonged to 
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the board before adoption of the Otis Law. 
Their appointments were approved by the 
city council, and they began to serve as mem- 
bers of the old board of nineteen remaining 
members, pending the reorganization by which 
the board was to be reduced to eleven mem- 
bers. 

In late May and early June, Mayor Thomp- 
son appointed nine more members. On June 
18, the city council approved these appoint- 
ments, but on June 22 they moved to recon- 
sider and rejected them. Asked for an opin- 
ion as to the legality of this board, the state’s 
attorney ruled that the board was legal be- 
cause, according to the Otis Law, the old 
members were to hold office only until the 
new board was qualified.*® Donald R. Rich- 
berg, special attorney for the city council, 
was of the same opinion, arguing that the 
old board had no right to continue, since the 
new board was a duly constituted body politic 
and corporate under the Otis Law. He con- 
tended that the city council could not recon- 
sider its approval after the new members 
were duly qualified. These members could not 
be interfered with before the expiration of 
their terms of office.7 

These were, of course, only opinions, but 
as such they seemed to justify the assump- 
tion of control of the newly appointed mem- 
bers. In fact, when the case was appealed to 
the circuit court, Judge Walker upheld the 
opinions of the state’s attorney and corpora- 
tion counsel, asserting that the city council 
could not reconsider its action in ratifying 
the mayor’s appointments. All acts of the new 
board were declared to be legal and binding, 
the old body having been a city department 
and not a body politic and corporate.!® 

Again the case was appealed, but the new 
board continued in control until June, 1918, 
when a supreme court decision reversed the 
previous ruling and by law the old board of 
twenty-one members came back into control.!® 
The circuit court entered a judgment of 
ouster against the Thompson appointees, the 
judgment of the circuit and appellate courts 
was reversed, and the right of the city coun- 
cil to reconsider the approval of appointees 
was upheld.?° By this action all appointments 
of the new board were held illegal, including 
that of an attorney, a business manager, and 
a secretary. 

Mayor Thompson’s previous appointments 
having been thus repudiated, he again ap- 
pointed a board of eleven members in Octo- 
ber, 1918. Mrs. Thornton and Mr. Loeb were 
left off the list this time, and they immediate- 
ly protested, claiming that they possessed the 
right of membership for the five-year term 
beginning in 1917. Since Mayor Thompson 
had appointed eleven members for only nine 
vacancies, the judge of the circuit court and 
Levy Mayer, attorney, ruled the new appoint- 
ments illegal and left the old board in control 
once more.*! 

The next attempt to reorganize the board 
was made in May, 1919. Eleven members 
were again appointed. These organized and 
refused to recognize the old board and its 
appointment of a superintendent to replace 
John D. Shoup, who had died. Mr. Loeb was 
again left off the list, the case again went to 
the circuit court, and once more the eleven 
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new members were declared to be an illegal! 
body.** 

Finally, on October 20, 1919, just two years 
and a half after the date on which the Otis 
Law was to go into effect, a legal board was 
organized by the appointment of nine new 
members to serve with Mr. Loeb and Mrs. 
Thornton.** One can easily imagine the effect 
which this long, acrimonious, publicized battle 
had on the morale of the professional staff, 
the teachers, and the pupils of the Chicago 
school system. 


The Chadsey Incident 

In the meantime the superintendency had 
become an issue; in fact, much of Mayor 
Thompson’s concern over the matter was his 
determination that the old board should not 
be allowed to bring in an outside man as 
superintendent. After the death of Superin- 
tendent Shoup, in the summer of 1918, the 
old board, then in control, had appointed a 
commission of citizens to choose a new super- 
intendent, appointing Principal Peter A. 
Mortenson to act as superintendent during 
the interim. After searching the country, this 
commission recommended the appointment of 
Dr. Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit, and the 
board had elected him to the position in 
March, 1919. 

Dr. Chadsey had served little more than 
two months when the mayor made his second 
attempt to organize a legal board of educa- 
tion. The board which was organized on May 
28, 1919, defied all court decisions, refused 
to recognize Chadsey’s election, locked him 
out of his office, and elected Mortenson super- 
intendent. Chadsey was permitted to make a 
statement at this meeting, and entered a 
vigorous protest, but without result. At the 
same meeting this board elected a new busi- 
ness manager over the protest of the incum- 
bent, L. E. Larson, and a new attorney in 
place of A. R. Shannon.** In spite of the Otis 
Law, Mayor Thompson persisted in regarding 
the school system as a department of the city 
government, and the case was again taken 
into the courts. 

Finally both the circuit court and the ap- 
pellate court (November 8 and November 
12) rendered a decision that Dr. Chadsey 
was the real superintendent, the action of 
the old board being legal, and that he could 
not be removed from office until his four- 
year term expired, except after hearing and 
trial on written charges. The court was severe 
in its judgment as to the action of the Thomp- 
son boards throughout the months that had 
just passed, and even implied that Morten- 
son was not without blame, although no 
criminal activities could be charged against 
him. 

Having lost in the courts, the new Thomp- 
son board had recourse to a method of humili- 
ating and setting aside the superintendent 
which seems to have been a clear violation 
of the Otis Law, in which the powers of the 
superintendent were quite definitely described 
The rules of the board were so changed as to 
give Mortenson the real authority which the 
law had assigned to the superintendent. As 
associate superintendent Mortenson was to 
have authority in the choice of textbooks, 
courses of study: the appointment, promo- 
tion and transfer of teachers and all other 
employees of the education department; and 
directions for any member of the department. 
even though they might come from the super- 
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intendent of schools, were to be transmitted 
through the associate superintendent.*° 

Thus Dr. Chadsey was left with nothing 
but an empty title and a salary. He was too 
conscientious to serve under such circum- 
stances, and three days after this meeting he 
sent in his resignation. Had he chosen to con- 
tinue the fight to the bitter end, there is little 
doubt that Chicago would have had a clearer 
interpretation of the Otis Law through the 
courts, than it has to this day. 


Mortenson in Office 


Mr. Mortenson served as superintendent 
from Dec. 17, 1919, to the end of his four- 
year term in 1923. Without denying that a 
political machine had put him into office, he 
declared at once that he was no politician, 
Although he was vigorously attacked by cer- 
tain elements of the population, and although 
his administration was marked by an ex- 
posure of corrupt practice, he succeeded in 
holding the good will of the teaching statf. 
The teachers’ organizations were solidly be- 
hind him. 

The new superintendent favored junior high 
schools, attempted to make _ continuation 
schools generally available, supported Ameri- 
canization work, and advocated the expansion 
of the physical-education department. He 
proposed an extensive building program, 
aroused interest in the proposal to erect a 
new technical high school for girls, recom- 
mended a new city college, and worked to- 
ward the extension of the normal-school 
facilities. 

Yet in the midst of it all occurred scandal- 
ous disclosures of corruption in the school 
administration. An indictment was brought 
against the Fitzgerald Boiler Works for con- 
spiracy in dealing with the board in contracts 
for installing boilers.** Payment for the boilers 
was held up by the board, but before the trial 
was over other similar scandals were aired, 
with the result that eleven of the board’s 
employees were indicted, and with them two 
board members. The president of the board 
recommended the suspension of the indicted 
employees. whereupon six members passed 
their votes and the motion was carried by 
only three votes. A resolution calling for auto- 
matic suspension of any employees indicted 
by the Grand Jury was referred to the com- 
mittee on rules.2* At a previous meeting an 
attempt to force the indicted employees to 
resign had failed of passage.** 

The trial of the indicted men was postponed 
in November, and the two board members 
continued to serve against protests from civic 
and teacher organizations and the newspapers. 
The engineer-custodians who had been sus- 
pended were reinstated pending the outcome 
of the trial, the same three members who had 
voted for suspension voting against reinstate- 
ment.2® The trial dragged on for almost a 
year, two of the engineer-custodians and two 
of the board members serving jail sentences. 
But so far as the board was concerned, all 
charges were finally dropped by unanimous 
vote, the two engineers who had served sen- 
tences for contempt were restored to their 
positions, and the two board members re- 
turned to their seats on the board.*® 

Superintendent Mortenson’s four-year term 
was now drawing to a close, and whether or 
not he was a mere scapegoat, he probably 
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Color in 


Most adults call to mind schoolrooms 
that were dull, drab, and uninspiring, and 
unfortunately this condition is still all too 
prevalent. Carl Heimbrodt of the Better 
Lighting Institute, in a conversation with 
the writer, revealed that in a test of the 
schools of Kendall County, Illinois, three 
fourths of the schools in that county were 
found to be decorated with color that was 
entirely too dark. A very large percentage 
of the interiors he found to be medium 
buff, a color which is not only somewhat 
depressing, but which also reflects very 
little light. 

The apparent reason for the popularity 
of medium buff in the instance cited is an 
attempt to conform with the school law. 
But being ignorant of color terms, those 
trying to conform with the law purchase 
a ready-mixed paint which is entirely too 
dark in value. Or lacking knowledge of 
paint-mixing and suitable tints, they con- 
cocted colors of their own which are not 
at all suitable for schoolroom decoration. 

One aim of any attempt to decorate the 
schoolroom is to make it a pleasant place 
in which to work. Unfortunately the 
answer here is not so simple as the selec- 
tion of a few bright colors which “go well 
together.”’ Many efforts have been made 
to select a foolproof color scheme that 
would fit all conditions, a formula appli- 
cable to every situation. Thus, some writ- 
ers on this subject have, through a process 
of elimination, decided that such a color 
scheme would of necessity be neutral or 
nearly so. But this in itself would not en- 
able us to use color as a beautifier, for we 
are likely to be unresponsive to a neutral 
color. Should one prefer not to risk his 
own knowledge in the selection of colors 
for room decoration many sources of in- 
formation are available. Unfortunately the 
answer is not so simple as the selection of 
afew brighter colors that harmonize. 
There is a more important aspect from the 
standpoint of pupil development and our 
thinking is being directed more and more 
along these lines. 

Educators are asking whether a school- 
room can be decorated in such a way that 
it will assist in accomplishing certain edu- 
cational objectives. If these purposes are 
defined, perhaps an ideal will present itself 
toward which we may strive more efficient- 
ly. School buildings should be decorated 
not only with the idea of beautifying, but 
with the even more important aim of pro- 
viding an emotional environment con- 
ducive to study. There is also an important 
physical consideration of providing proper 
Surface and color for light reflection. In 
thinking of these problems consideration 
should also be given to the psychology of 
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colors with its implications for the decora- 
tion of school interiors. 


The Influence of Color 


On what basis can we expect color to in- 
fluence attitudes? Our answer is based on 
the realization that every color has cer- 
tain properties bearing a direct relation 
to educational attitudes. Educators are no 
longer thinking solely in terms of color 
the beautifier. Rather do they consider 
color as the indirect molder of attitudes 
and viewpoints. By the scientific use of 
color, educators can foster attitudes and 
mental states necessary for the progress of 
pupils. In short, they have realized that 
decoration must not only be artistic; it 
must be scientific as well. 

The influence of certain colors has long 
been appreciated. Practically all peoples 
have recognized a feeling or significance 
attached to color. This has found definite 
expression in symbolism attached to differ- 
ent colors. For example we are inclined to 
think of red as suggesting danger, violence, 
cruelty, sudden death, and sin. Red also 
symbolizes courage and vitality. Light yel- 
low gives us the impression of sun and 
light. The Japanese use yellow for the 
color of their royal robes as the emperor 
is supposed to be a descendant of the sun. 
Yellow has unpleasant associations also, 
for we think of it in connection with 
cowardice and treachery. We think of 
green in connection with spring and it has 
come to mean life and hope. Yet green also 
typifies jealousy. To blue we attach the 
qualities of truth, wisdom, honesty, 
loyalty, constancy; also lonesomeness or 
unhappiness. Purple means loyalty and 
dignity but it also may express mourning 
and grief. 

This color symbolism seems to be of 
little practical value for our purpose be- 
cause of its wide range of meanings. We 
must seek for something more dependable. 
Perhaps we may come closer if we study 
colors in connection with our most com- 
mon associations with them. 

From early childhood we have observed 
the cool colors in the blue of the sky and 
in large bodies of water and green fields. 
These are to us quiet, restful colors. How- 
ever it should be added that although blue 
is a restful color its excessive use is de- 
pressing. Likewise we have noticed in the 
warm colors that fire is red, orange and 
yellow, as is the sun, and that blood is 
red. These warm colors are likely to be 
disturbing or disquieting. This is especial- 
ly true of the most intense reds. This forms 
our foundation for the psychology of 
color and it is on this basis that it is com- 
monly accepted and used. 

These are what may be called the aver- 
age or majority reactions. They do not 
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obtain for every person for every color 
however. Attitudes toward color are ac- 
quired in the same manner as other opin- 
ions. In other words, we like or dislike 
things because of the association of pleas- 
ant or unpleasant experiences with them. 
The like or dislike of certain colors is a 
result of previous experience or experiences 
with color. These attitudes are quite un- 
consciously acquired. It is possible that 
we as individuals will vary our reaction 
from the normal because of a phobia. The 
result is usually a violent dislike for a 
certain color. The history of such cases 
usually reveals that the victim has been 
subjected to a fright or to an unhappy 
circumstance which involved color while 
the person in question was yet very young. 
The incident itself is likely to be for- 
gotten but the dislike for the color will 
remain sometimes throughout the life of 
the individual. A hypothetical case could 
be that of a three or four-year-old child 
seeing his dog run over and killed by a car. 
The color of the dog as he lay dead in 
his blood on the pavement may cause the 
individual to have an adverse reaction to 
any and all these colors throughout his 
entire life, while the death of the dog will 
be forgotten in a comparatively short time. 
Although it is interesting to consider 
the reactions of various individuals to 
various colors, it is obvious that for pur- 
poses of interior decoration in school build- 
ings colors must be selected for the aver- 
age reaction and not for isolated cases of 
color dislike. The schoolhouse should be 
the educational home of its pupils, and the 
interior decoration should give as few of 
them as possible any occasion to feel ill at 
ease. Some explorations have been made 
in this field to determine the average re- 
action to color. These results conform 
with fair accuracy to the above-mentioned 
reactions to warm and cool colors. 


Colors for the Schoolroom 


Before considering the colors for the 
schoolroom, let us first consider the atti- 
tude we desire the pupil to have in rela- 
tion to his classroom environment. If a 
youngster is to do his most effective work, 
his environment must not be too disturb- 
ing or distracting. Writers on this subject 
generally agree that the pupil should be at 
ease, that he should be somewhat relaxed, 
and to a certain degree stimulated. The 
proper color to be selec’:d should not be 
overstimulating and so cause the pupils to 
be restless. Nor should the wall be deco- 
rated with designs which attract the pupils’ 
attention. On the other hand it should be 
added that from the psychological view- 
point, color should have a certain amount 
of strength or purity whenever possible. 
Walls that are grayed or covered with a 
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color that has been diluted with white un- 
til it has practically no intensity will have 
little emotional appeal. 


Factors Affecting Selection of Color 


In addition to these psychological fac- 
tors, the physical conditions will have an 
influence on the selection of the color, so 
if our total effect is to be calculated with 
any degree of accuracy it will be necessary 
to study the following factors. A complete 
canvass of the physical conditions would 
include: climatic location; orientation of 
the building; amount of window area; 
lighting; wall texture. These physical con- 
ditions are basic in the proper selection of 
color. However, historically speaking, 
these were rarely taken into consideration, 
for color was used merely as a beautifier. 
From this older point of view, a proper 
color environment merely added to the 
happiness of the occupants of the room. 
This alone may be insufficient in a school 
building, for it may be desirable to en- 
courage some attitudes and discourage 
others. 

Making a color scheme appropriate to a 
classroom implies taking into considera- 
tion the reflection of the light from the 
walls and ceilings in relation to window 
area. Whether the color is warm or cold 
depends upon the orientation of the room. 
In tropical or subtropical sections of the 
country a more neutral or cool color may 
be preferred. Since the light reflections are 
strong and tend to be warm in character, 
the walls and ceilings are in effect made 
warmer by the reflected light. While in 
the temperate zones, the colors can be 
made warmer, for the reflections are cooler. 
And generally speaking the walls and ceil- 
ing should be lighter in value for not so 
much light is being reflected as in the 
tropics. 

The above principle should be used in 
relation to the location of each building, 
for cool colors are desirable for rooms that 
receive direct sunlight the greater part of 
the day, while warm colors are preferable 
for rooms that receive their light from the 
north. 

A color scheme may be conceived which 
will very appropriately vary with the ex- 
posure of the different rooms, and yet be 
applicable to the entire school building. It 
is quite possible to paint the walls a light 
warm gray with trims of yellow, green, or 
blue according to the location of the rooms. 
While formerly buildings were constructed 
with north-side exposures so that some of 
the rooms were deprived of the sunlight all 
the time, school structures are now gener- 
ally built so that all the rooms get sunlight 
part of the day. 

All this is interesting and significant. 
But still it is not the whole story. Unfor- 
tunately few school officials can apply the 
above idea simply as stated, decorating 
all the rooms on the north side of the hall 
in warm colors and those on the south in 
cool, sighing with satisfaction over a job 
well done. Nor could the educator go into 
raptures if the decoration be done merely 
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by giving consideration to an east-wesi 
exposure. 

Attention should be given to other fac- 
tors as well. The room must not have the 
feeling or appearance of being crowded. 
Here the factor of size of room enters it. 
This is certainly important in choosing 
color, for warm colors advance and cool 
colors recede. This is particularly true of 
intense colors. If the room is small and in- 
clined to be crowded, warm colors of any 
degree of intensity must not be used. If the 
room is quite large and there is a lack of 
furniture or equipment to give the proper 
space relations or scale, a cool color on 
the wall will seem to push the walls out 
even further. Large surfaces should not be 
covered with an intense color. Such colors 
are monotonous and tiring. Large color 
spaces should be grayed or the color raised 
in value to the extent that the intensity is 
lost. High value here means that the color 
is made quite light. In this case white 
would be added to the color to raise it to 
the desired value. 

The intensity of the color must be gov- 
erned by the intensity of the light or the 
window capacity. If there is an abundance 
of light available in the room, the walls 
can stand a more intense color which will 
have a lower value. 

All these principles apply to wall paper 
as well. Wall paper may appropriately be 
used as a wall covering, but in addition to 
color and sanitary conditions the paper 
should of course be washable, and its 
light-reflection qualities should be thought 
of. Light absorption is very high for most 
wall papers, but a paper with a dull finish, 
to prevent glare, should be selected. The 
color should have a high percentage of 
light reflection and a texture that diffuses 
the light which it reflects. 

While colors must not be too dark for 
proper reflective value, the other extreme 
of having colors too light must be avoided. 
If the color is too light it does not have 
enough color character to be of use in 
decoration. The reflective value of colors 
then must invariably be considered when 
planning the interior coloring of a school- 
room. The character of a color, as well as 
its value, must be appraised. The follow- 
ing reflective value chart is from the 
Architectural Record, Vol. 77, April, 1935, 
p. 296: 


Color Per Cent Color Per Cent 
White 84.0 Light Blue 45.5 
Cream 70.4 Sage Green 41.0 
Light Pink 69.4 Aluminum Gray 41.9 
Ivory 64.3 Brown 23.6 
Yellow 60.5 Dark Red 14.4 
Flesh 56.0 Dark Green 98 
Buff 55.4 Dark Blue 9.3 
Light Green 53.6 Black 10.0 
Light Gray 53.6 


It may be said that in general the upper 
walls and ceilings should be colors and 
values with the highest coefficients of re- 
flection. It may be necessary to use the 
lowest coefficients of reflection on the lower 
parts of the walls. The importance of 
choosing paint which is properly reflective 
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warrants the closest attention. It is a 
major determinant of the effectiveness of 
both natural and artificial lighting. Since 
a well-lighted schoolroom is highly desir- 
able, cover the walls and ceilings with a 
paint that will make them good reflectors 
of diffused light. 

Without these objectives in decoration 
we may get such results as obtained a few 
years ago and are all too common even 
now. In such cases the decoration of the 
schoolroom consisted of the application of 
a dingy or dusky colored paint with the 
purpose of covering the accumulated dirt. 
This dark color was selected so that future 
layers of dirt would not be so noticeable. 
But this practice is objectionable on sani- 
tary, psychological, and _ physiological 
grounds. A painted wall is more sanitary 
if the paint permits the wall to be fre- 
quently and thoroughly cleaned. The psy- 
chological effects of any such dark, mud- 
colored room are depressing. Even though 
an abundance of light entered the room, a 
very great percentage of it would be ab- 
sorbed. Many of the children attending 
such a school would be unable to escape 
serious eyestrain resulting in permanent 
injury to sight. 

This condition was the common practice 
almost as recently as to be within our own 
memories. The results of not painting the 
walls were and are far-reaching and in- 
volved. Walls that were glaringly white 
were likely to prevent light diffusion. The 
strong contrast of the blackboard with the 
white walls only makes a bad environment 
worse. Under these conditions the eyes be- 
come excessively fatigued because of the 
necessity for constant adjustment, and 
there is sufficient evidence to show that 
pupils have suffered eye difficulties as a 
result. These important disadvantages can 
be almost entirely eliminated by the proper 
use of color. 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


PERCY E. HOAK 
President, Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Mr. Percy E. Hoak was elected to the 
presidency of the board of education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, last April, after having served 
as a member of the board for two years. 
He is a busy executive, who is willing to 
contribute his outstanding abilities and his 
business experiences for the betterment of 
school administration. Always interested in 
civic affairs, he has given of his time and 
money willingly to help promote and _per- 
petuate many worthy enterprises in_ the 
community. 

Mr. Hoak enjoys a_ successful business 
career in Des Moines, where he has spent 
most of his life. He is 48 years old and 
received the major portion of his education 





Mr. Percy E. Hoak 
President, Board of Education, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


in lowa. He is active in many business and 
Iraternal organizations. 

One of Mr. Hoak’s greatest contributions 
to his fellow men is his kindly, sympathetic 
understanding and loyal personality, He is 
especially endowed with that remarkable 
natural ability to make friends and has the 
faculty of being able to get along well 
with people. 

Although always busy with his position as 
president of the Wheeler Lumber Bridge & 
Supply Company, many precious hours are 
spent listening to the other fellow’s story 
Because of his willingness to help and advise, 
he has gained the confidence and loyalty of 
members of the Des Moines school system, 
becoming a medium whereby they may 
express their viewpoints and wishes, with the 
assurance that their confidence would be 
handled with the utmost respect and honor 

Numerous changes have been made during 
Mr. Hoak’s regime, for the advancement of 
Des Moines public education. His quick and 


accurate decisions seem to be invaluable to 
the school-board members. 


BOYD M. LAKE 


President, Board of Education, 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Boyd M. Lake has completed his 
tenth year of school-board service. During 
the past two years he has served as pres- 
ident of the Collingdale, Pa., board of 
education. 





Mr. Boyd M. Lake 
President, Board of Education, 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania. 


As a citizen and school official, Mr. Lake 
occupies a high place in the public mind. He 
has always been inclined to draw a strict 
line between the desirable and undesirable, 
the right and the wrong thing in the field of 
school administration. 

During his term of office, the school system 
has grown, the teaching staff and pupil en- 
rollment having doubled. A high-school unit 
was completed. 


FRANK C. RANEY 


President, Board of Education, 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


In the field of school administration it is 
indeed reassuring to find citizens identified 
with the industrial and commercial activ- 
ities of their locality to give liberally of 
their time to the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Mr. Frank C. Raney is the general 
purchasing agent for one of the nation’s 
greatest meat packing industries and yet 
has given generously of his time, thought, 
and talents to the school system of Ottumwa 
Iowa 

“During Mr. Raney’s period of service on 
the local board, the schools have very suc- 
cessfully weathered the depression, with a 
minimum of curtailment of lowering of 
standards,” said Secretary Walter McLain 
‘As president of the board. he is very 
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decidedly aggressive forthe best interests 
of the schools, never failing to fight for his 
convictions as he sees them, quick to form 





Mr. Frank C. Raney 
President, Board of Education, 
Ottumwa, lowa. 


judgment on the policies of the system, and 
always to be counted on the side which 
makes for better educational methods. It can 
truthfully be said that Ottumwa has a board 
member and president who is making 
history.” 

While still a young man, Mr. Raney has 
served on executive boards of several civic 
and social bodies such as the local chamber 
of commerce, rotary club, boy scouts, 
Ottumwa Country Club, etc. He is now 
serving as vice-president of the board of 
Parsons College at Fairfield, his former 
home town east of Ottumwa. 


MARRIED TEACHERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY INFERIOR 

There are too many married women in the 
New York City schools and they have a de- 
moralizing effect on classroom efficiency and 
school costs, according to Dr. Emil Altman, chief 
medical examiner of the New York city school 
system. 

In a study of married versus unmarried teach- 
ers, Dr. Altman found that 50 per cent of the 
women teachers in the city are married. Of 37,000 
teachers in the schools, 30,000 are women, and 
15,000 are married. This is too high a proportion, 
in the opinion of Dr. Altman. 

Dr. Altman, as a result of a study of office 
records of teachers over a period of fourteen 
years, has found that married teachers stay away 
from school for longer periods, do not regard 
their positions with the same enthusiasm and 
take less interest in their pupils than do unmar- 
ried teachers. It is Dr. Altman’s belief that mar- 
ried women do not make the best teachers. Fre- 
quent absences of married teachers, due to 
personal illness or illness in the family, have 
proved a handicap to pupils. Continuity of service 
is broken when a teacher is absent over a long 
period and a substitute teaches in her place. In 
the case of the married teacher there is a divided 
allegiance that cannot be disregarded 
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The Boy Who Didnt Like Poetry 


The tenth-grade English class was strug- 
gling with Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” 

It was late October, and through the 
window Anton Prokop’s gaze wandered 
across the brown cornfields to a bark of 
yellow-red foliage marking the course of 
Turkey Creek. Anton was thinking of cer- 
tain good squirrel trees there, of a den 
where a mother coon had hidden her fam- 
ily, of a bee tree he would help cut down 
some evening soon, and of hickory nuts and 
walnuts pattering to the ground. 

“Anton, will you read for us?” 

Miss Bell’s voice cut sharply through 
his dreams. He looked vainly for the place, 
his face growing redder each second. 

“Page 132, line 15, Anton. If you would 
watch your book instead of gazing out of 
the window you would know.” 

“T don’t like this stuff,” said Anton, sul- 
lenly. 

“This is one of the finest poems ever 
written,” Miss Bell informed him. 

“Never did see any sense in poetry,’ 
insisted the lad. 

Miss Bell would have answered sharply 
but the door had opened and Superintend- 
ent Thompson stepped into the room. He 
remained only a minute, flashed a smile at 
Anton, which set the boy to wondering, 
and went on his way. Anton’s remark had 
stirred a memory of his own school days 
and his struggle with poems. So it was not 
by chance that Mr. Thompson stopped 
Anton the next morning. 

“Anton, would you like to go squirrel 
hunting with me after school next Fri- 
day?” 

“Sure would,” said the boy. 

“We'll go as soon as we can change 
clothes,” promised Mr. Thompson. 

Anton’s father was a railroad section 
boss and the Prokops lived in a house at 
the edge of town. Anton went hunting and 
fishing often, and made a little money by 
trapping. He always carried a harmonica 
in his pocket, playing by the hour in the 
cool shade in summer, yet he never came 
home empty-handed. His father declared 
that Anton hunted with his mouth harp in- 
stead of with a fishhook or gun. 

Anton was waiting when the superin- 
tendent came swinging down the track, 
and the lad took the lead across the fields, 
down a draw and into the valley where his 
gaze had wandered in English class. For an 
hour they stalked the alert red and gray 
squirrels, each bagging two in a silent, 
though nonetheless keen contest. Then 
they came to a spring boiling from the 
rocks, and sat down under a tree. 

“Let’s call it quits,” suggested Thomp- 
son. “I’ve got a good Saturday dinner 
here.” 

“Me, I could eai one all by myself,” de- 
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clared Anton. Thompson laughed; then 
they listened to the water rippling down 
the rocks, and watched two bluejays carry 
hazelnuts to a nest in a bluff. 

“Did you bring your mouth 
Anton?” asked Mr. Thompson. 

Anton nodded, and produced the instru- 
ment from his pocket. For a moment he 
played softly, trying to think of a tune 
that would please this strange “professor” 
who went hunting with Bohemian boys and 
did so many unaccountable things. 

“What shall I play?” he asked. 

“My Darling Waltz,” suggested Mr. 
Thompson. 

Delighted at the selection of a favorite 
Bohemian piece, Anton played it through. 

“That’s beautiful; it’s a poem,” de- 
clared Thompson, flat on his back gazing 
up to the blue patches where a hawk 
wheeled and dipped. 

“Why’s it a poem?” asked Anton, per- 
plexed. 

“Because it is beautiful, has a swinging 
rhythm, and tells something worth while,’ 
explained the schoolman. 

Anton played another 
thoughtfully. 

“Does all poetry do that?” he asked, 
stopping suddenly. 

“Do what?” inquired Mr. Thompson, 
slyly. 

“What you said "bout swinging and tell- 
ing something worth while.” 

“All good poetry does; though some- 
times it is pretty hard to understand.” 

“T can’t understand that 
Lake,’”’ Anton said quickly. 

“Have you tried very hard?” 

“Well, I did a little,” confessed the lad. 

Mr. Thompson sat up and pointed to a 
great oak tree spreading its branches over 
the grassy floor. 

“Anton, do you see that oak?” 

“7, a” 

“Do you know that tree is a poem?” 

‘“How’s that?” asked the boy, again per- 
plexed. 

“It’s beautiful, isn’t it? It tells some- 
thing worth while, doesn’t it?” 

‘How does a tree tell anything?” asked 
Anton. 

“Merely by being there it tells the world 
that it has succeeded.” 

“T see,” said the boy quickly. 

“Tt will tell its age if we take the trou- 
ble to count the ridges of bark; it tells of 
strong winds and sleet and heavy snow 
by the scars where the branches have 
broken off; it tells of dry seasons and 
rainy seasons by the growth of twigs and 
rings — ”’ 

“And of birds making nests and flying 
away and squirrels racing after acorns,” 
interrupted Anton. 

“Exactly. And many more things. When 
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‘Lady of the 


Il was a boy we used to sing a song that 
I've never heard since. It was called ‘The 
Old Oak Tree.’ It was a good song. A few 
years later Joyce Kilmer wrote a better 
poem about trees. This has been set to 
music. I can’t sing it but here are the 
words: 

“I think that I shall never see 

\ poem lovely as a tree 

\ tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
\gainst the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks to God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

\ tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose brow the snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain 
Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree.” 

‘My, that’s fine,” said Anton. 

Mr. Thompson lay back on the grass 
and Anton played a slower piece softly. 

“Do you know any more tree poems, 
Mr. Thompson?” 

The superintendent drew a small volume 
from his pocket, turned the pages and then 
read Dr. Van Dyke’s “Salute to the Trees.” 
He waited for Anton to speak but the boy 
was silent for several minutes, so long 
that Thompson began to fear he had 
missed it. But at last Anton asked: 

“What was that part about camping in 
the whispering forest of pines?”’ 

Mr. Thompson read the lines: 


‘I have camped in the whispering forest of pines, 
I have slept in the shadow of olives and vines; 
In the knees of an oak, at the foot of a palm 
I have found good rest and slumber’s balm; 
And now when the morning fills the boughs 
Of the vaulted elm at the door of my house 
I open the window and make salute 
God bless thy branches and feed thy root! 
Thou hast lived before, live after me, 

Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree!’ ” 


Immediately Anton repeated with his 
slight Bohemian accent the lines verbatim. 
‘How quickly you learned it!’ exclaimed 
Thompson. “I couldn’t say it that well 
myself!” 

“It comes easy; just like tunes,”’ said 
Anton, breathing into his harmonica again. 

“Read another one,” he begged a minute 
later. 

“Do you like something exciting, about 
brave men?” 

“Don’t know till I hear it; not if it’s like 
the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ ’’ Then the school- 
man read Kipling’s “Ballad of East and 
West.” He was an excellent reader. Once 
or twice he explained a word or phrase, 
but he was careful not to delay the thread 
of the story. 

“Well, they were real men and good 
riders but I like the other kind better,” 
declared the boy. 

“Then I'll read another by the same 
author; it’s called ‘When Earth’s Last Pic- 
tures are Painted.’” He could tell by 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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St. Louis Schools 


Utilize Centennial for Publicity 
George R. Johnson, Ph.D.’ 


St. Louis is celebrating one hundred years 
of progress in public education. It was on 
Monday, April 2, 1838, that the city opened 
its first public school. Dr. Henry J. Gerling, 
superintendent of instruction, has appointed 
a committee of teachers and others to collect 
facts and to plan ways for using them to 
commemorate the anniversary. Besides local 
pageants and numerous projects in teaching, 
each school will make the centennial of public 
education in the city the central theme of its 
graduating exercises. Already the fact-find- 
ing group of this committee has assembled 
more than two thousand important events in 
the development of the public schools, and 
published them in the form of a chronology. 

The first public school in St. Louis was 
located at Fourth and Spruce Streets. The 
building housed 175 pupils, cost $3,160, and 
was taught by two teachers, a man and a 
woman. Girls taught by the “female teacher,” 
occupied the top floor; boys taught by the 
“male teacher,’ occupied the ground floor. 
Pupils paid tuition amounting to $2.50 each 


1Director of Tests and Measurements, St. Louis, Mo 








This sketch pictures one of the earliest 

public schools in St. Louis, but not the first. 

This building was erected in 1843 as the 
First Ward School. 


quarter if they studied both reading and 
writing, or $2 if they studied reading only 
The Lancasterian method of teaching was 
used in the early schools. A teacher occupied 


Central High School, erected in 1853 at Fifteenth and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis. First public high school west of the Mississippi, and 
probably the first co-educational public high school in the 
United States. 
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the main hall while small groups were in- 
structed in side rooms by pupil assistants. 
Economy was the main idea back of this 
method which was borrowed from England. 
It prevailed in the St. Louis public schools 
for several years. 

A financial depression known as the panic 
of 1837 hindered the beginning of education 
in St. Louis. In the early struggle of the 
schools for existence, records cite numerous 
cases of retrenchment and dire economic 
need. Even in 1842 when a new school was 
built on Sixth Street, north of Locust, at 
a cost of $10,600, the school directors an- 
nounced that it would have to remain with 
its doors closed unless pupils were charged 
a tuition sufficient to pay the teachers and 
other costs. Tuition was paid, however, and 
the school opened. In the regulations at that 
time one finds that, owing to the crowded 
condition of the schools, pupils were com- 
pelled to quit after the age of sixteen; and 
in cases where room was not available, the 
younger children and those of irregular 
attendance were excluded. In 1839 the secre- 
tary of the school board had been em- 
powered to act as superintendent, and was 
paid a yearly salary of $300 for that pur- 
pose; but a dismissal of the superintendent 
is recorded in 1841 as a _ necessary 
retrenchment. 

In 1843 the school director began to fere- 
see the need of a high school and to plan 
for its construction as soon as financial 
conditions would permit. It was ten years 
later that the first high school was finished 
and opened for instruction on Fifteenth and 
Olive. This was the beginning of the old 
Central High School, known in St. Louis as 
the oldest high school west of the Mississippi 
River, and the first coeducational high school 
in the United States. 

Even in the early days of public educa- 
tion in St. Louis, records show that it was 
the desire of the directors and the com- 
munity to make education free. It was many 
years, however, before the community could 
manage to make even tuition free, and it 
was not until about 1900 that the city began 
to furnish educational supplies and books as 
well as free tuition. 

Another interesting struggle that is seen 
through the records of school history is the 
effort to secure competent teachers. Directors 
traveled as far east as Boston to secure 
scholarly persons to teach the children of St. 
Louis. As the city grew, it became apparent 
that normal-school instruction should be 
provided by the school system itself; and a 
normal-school class was opened in_ the 
Central High School in 1856. St. Louis has 
trained its own teachers for the elementary 
schools since that date. It now operates the 
Harris Teachers College and the Stowe 
Teachers College for that exclusive purpose 

Step by step the reading and writing cur 
riculum of the first school in this city was 
broadened to include arithmetic, spelling, and 
geography. As early as 1849 a teacher was 
permitted to teach music free of charge, and 
later music became a part of the curriculum 
Art found a place in 1855, and following the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, it be- 
came a significant study. A few years later 
1 course in calisthenics was introduced 
finally to be expanded into the fiel@s of 
physical education, health, and recreation 
About 1900 industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics had their beginning under the titles 
of woodworking for boys and sewing for girls 

Public schools were in progress fifty years 
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Mr. Geo. K. Budd 
First Superintendent of Schools 
in St. Louis, elected in 1839. 


before half of the enrolled pupils ever 
reached the fourth grade. They withdrew 
early to go to work. School represented 
essentially a struggle against illiteracy for 
the majority of the citizens. Since 1880, 
however, steady growth in the persistence of 
pupils to the higher grades has taken place 
until now practically every pupil who has 
a sufficient learning ability to complete the 
eight grades of elementary instruction enters 
either a high school or a vocational school 
on the secondary-school level. 

Dr. William Torrey Harris, internationally 
famous educator, began his career in St. 
Louis as a teacher in 1857 and was superin- 
tendent of schools from 1867 to 1880. His 
many accomplishments through the St. Louis 
school system are known widely through his 
biography. Among them may be mentioned 
his flexible promotion plan, known as the 
quarterly system. This plan, although modern- 
ized, is still followed. Another of his con- 
tributions was the establishment of the first 
successful kindergarten in the United States 
under the direction of Miss Susan E. Blow. 


Dr. William T. Harris 
Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis 
from 1867 to 1880. 
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This innovation soon became a part of every 
elementary school in the city and continues 
to be an integral part of the school system 

Among the most recent developments of 
the public school system in St. Louis are its 
various divisions of school service and _ its 
numerous types of special education. The 
system began special services by establish- 
ing an Educational Museum for visual edu- 
cation in 1904. One by one it opened addi- 
tional services, including an Attendance Di- 
vision in 1907, a Hygiene Division in 1909, a 
Psycho-Educational Clinic in 1913, Tests and 
Measurements in 1921, Counseling in 1924, 
and a Division of Books and Supplies in 
1928. The Department of Instruction opened 
special schools for retarded children in 1906; 
and one by one thereafter it established addi- 
tional types of schools to include classes for 
sight conservation, for the deaf, for the 
crippled, for the weakened in health, and 
for others having special needs, until the 
board of education now maintains almost 
every kind of special instruction to be found 
in a progressive city system 





Beaumont High School, one of the newest of ten large high schools in St. Louis. This 
school enrolls 2,700 students. 


Mr. F. Louis Soldan 
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Mr. Henry J. Gerling 
Superintendent of St. Louis Schools Present Superintendent of Schools, 
from 1895-1907. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Schools in St. Louis are co-operating with 
the local newspapers and radio stations in 
plans to make the community acquainted 
with the public schools and their hundred 
years of educational achievement. It is con- 
sidered important that citizens be made 
acquainted with their schools in retrospect 
as well as cognizant of problems that lie 
ahead. Celebrating the centennial, therefore, 
fulfills the double function of school public- 
ity and civic education. 


SCHOOLROOMS MAY BE ASKEW IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Rigid traditions whose beginnings extend far 
back through the history of the public-school 
system may be smashed if the board of education 
of New York City accepts the recommendations 
on new classroom seating arrangements offered it 
by the board of superintendents. 

Under the proposed arrangement, desks in 
primary grades will be askew so that the children 
face diagonally away from the windows. In other 
classrooms one row of fixed furniture will be re- 
placed by movable desks and seats, for use by 
children who have weak eyes or poor hearing. 
These accommodations are of the unit type, the 
desk and seat joined together but not screwed 
down to the floor. 

The alterations in the classroom setups will be 
tried out in new schools now under construction. 
Two rooms in each will experiment with diag- 
onal seating, while the other rooms will devote 
part space to the new movable seat-and-desk 
units. In addition, each room will install two 
movable tables, chairs, and a workbench between 
the fixed seats, and the right wall for special 
work in the activity program. 

The new arrangement will have the effect of 
doing away with the objection to the old system 
which forced variations in the distance between 
seat and desk and caused small children to be too 
far, from their desks and large children too close 
to their desks. Desks will be turned thirty 
degrees from the window wall, which will 
eliminate glare and increase visibility. A disad- 
vantage may be the hygienic posture, since in 
order to face the front blackboard, pupils may 
be forced to turn in their seats, so that a part 
of the day will be spent without the benefit of a 
back support 
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Ohio State Public-School 


Employees Retirement System 
T. G. O’Keefe’ 


Although the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania have had retirement systems 
for a number of years that include all school 
employees, the first separate retirement sys- 
tem established in the United States for non- 
educational employees only was made possible 
by the Ohio Legislature? on March 30, 1937. 
‘this marks the beginning of a movement 
that will, no doubt, gain favor in other states 
where school employees other than teachers 
have not been fortunate enough to receive 
the benefits of a retirement system. 

The purpose of the Public School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System, like that of the 
teachers retirement systems, is to attract 
a desirable type of employees into school 
service and to provide a means for boards of 
education to retire employees, who, on 
account of advanced age or physical dis- 
ability, are no longer efficient, and to provide 
them with an income for life after retirement. 


Membership 

Membership consists of any regular em- 
ployee of a board of education, except one 
who is a member of the teachers’ retirement 
system or any other retirement system in 
Ohio. Employees in any school or college, 
or other institution wholly controlled and 
wholly or partially supported by the state, 
or any subdivision thereof, are eligible for 
membership if the employees are not mem- 
bers of another retirement system. Under this 
provision, therefore, employees of a munic- 
ipal university, who are not members of the 
State Teachers’ Retirement System are 
eligible. It is to be noted that all direct 
state employees, including those in_ state 
universities, are protected either by the 
Employees’ Retirement or the Teachers’ 
Retirement Systems 

Membership is divided into two classes, 
(1) “present employees,’ or employees who 
were in service on September 1, 1937, and 
who became members of the Retirement 
System on that date, and (2) “new entrants,” 
or employees who established membership 
after that date, or who may establish mem- 
bership hereafter. Employees who exempted 
themselves at the time the Retirement System 
was established, must become members if 
they are reappointed after the expiration of 
their present contract. If an employee is 
subject to a local civil-service commission 
and has requested exemption, his exemption 
is valid until he is reclassified in the service. 
At the time of his reclassification, member- 
ship is compulsory. 

Briefly, the following classes of employees 
are eligible for membership: custodians, 
attendance officers, school doctors and nurses, 
school librarians, cafeteria employees, mainte- 
nance men, engineers, and clerks of boards 
of education. Members of any local pension 


“ 


cretary Ohio State Public School 
Retirement System, Columbus 

“The passage of the Retirement Act and the estab- 
ment of the Retirement System were made possible 


Employees 


by the support and leadership of Mr. W. E. Kershner, 
secretary of the State Teachers’ Retirement System, Mr 
L. D Shuter, president of the Public School Business 
Officials Association of Ohio, and Mr. Theo. J. Deringer 
t member of the executive committee of the Associat‘on 


system in the state may become members 
of the Retirement System if, by a majority 
vote of employees participating in the local 
pension system, they petition the Retirement 
Board for membership. 

Bus drivers who are directly employed by 
the board of education to operate board- 
owned busses are eligible for membership. 
Under a recent Attorney General’s opinion, 
bus drivers who own their own equipment 
and who are under contract to distribute 
pupils on an annual, per month, or per diem 
basis, are eligible for membership if under 
the terms of the contract the board controls 
the “mode and manner” in which the pupils 
are transported. Moreover, if, by terms of 
the contract, the contractor is an employee 
of the board, then the employees of the 
contractor are also eligible for membership 
provided that they are in the service of the 
board of education. 

Membership does not include teachers who 
may also be serving as custodians, children 
employed by the board of education to clean 
buildings on a part-time basis, or parents 
who are paid on a per diem basis for trans- 
porting their children to school. 

The Retirement Board has further defined 
membership by stating that if an employee 
is earning less than $500 a year, membership 
is optional. 

In case of any doubt of, eligibility for 
membership, the retirement board determines 
whether a person is an employee, and its 
decision is final. 

An employee’s membership in the Retire- 
ment System continues until he ceases to 
be employed by a board of education and 
withdraws his accumulated contributions, 
retires on a pension, dies, or in any four- 
year period after he last became a member, 
he renders less than two years of service 
as an employee. Provided an employee does 
not withdraw his contributions at the time 
of his withdrawal from service, he can 
regain his status as a “present employee,” 
even though he has been out of service more 
than two years, by either receiving an exten- 
sion of time from the Retirement Board or 
by being in active service in the public 
schools for a period of not less than one 
year. In such case, his status of a “present 
employee” would be restored 


Contributions of Members and 
Employers 

Each employee in the Retirement’ System 
contributes 4 per cent of his earnable com- 
pensation, not exceeding $2,000, per annum 
into the “Employees’ Savings Fund.” The 
Retirement System pays on those deposits 
an interest rate of not less than 3 per cent 
nor more than 4 per cent compounded an- 
nually. The interest rate is set by the 
Retirement Board. 

The board of education, or employer, pays 
into the “Employers’ Accumulation Fund” 
a certain percentage of the earnable compen- 
sation of each employee. This percentage is 
determined annually by the Retirement Board 
and is made up of two items: (1) the normal 
contribution rate, which rate is used for the 
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matching of employees’ contributions at the 
time of retirement; and (2) the deficiency 
contribution rate, which is to take care of 
the liabilities created by the prior service 
credit of each employee. When the last 
“present employee” who has prior service 
credit is retired, the deficiency contribution 
will be discontinued. For this reason the 
deficiency rate is not a set rate for all time, 
but is dependent entirely upon the employees 
with prior service who are to retire at some 
future date. For the first year the normal 
contribution rate has been set at 2.8 per cent 
and the deficiency contribution rate at 2.77 
per cent. Thus, the total of the boards’ con- 
tributions is 5.57 per cent of that part of the 
earnable compensation of each employee, 
which does not exceed $2,000 per annum. 
The investment of deposits is limited by 
law to bonds or other obligations of the 
United States Government, or guaranteed by 
it, the State of Ohio, or any legally consti- 
tuted taxing subdivision of the State of Ohio. 


Types of Retirement 


There are three types of retirement: 
superannuation, commuted superannuation, 
and disability. Under the superannuation 


retirement provision an employee may retire 
at age sixty or over provided he is not a 
new entrant with less than five years of 
service. All members must retire at the end 
of the year in which age seventy is attained. 

Under the commuted superannuation the 
employee who has completed thirty-six years 
of total service may retire regardless of age 
or sex. 

Upon proper medical examination, if an 
employee is found to be permanently in- 
capacitated either mentally or physically for 
the performance of duty, he may receive a 
disability allowance. 


Benefits of Retirement 

A present employee retiring under super- 
annuation or commuted — superannuation 
retirement receives two separate pensions: 
(a) the pension for service prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1937; (b) the pension for member- 
ship service rendered subsequent to that 
date. The two parts of the total retirement 
allowance are determined independently. 

The law provides a formula for the deter- 
mination of the prior-service pension. This 
pension does not vary because of sex or 
age at retirement. The formula may be stated 
as follows: 


1 1/3 per cent of the “final average 
salary” multiplied by the number of 
years of prior service Annual prior 
service pension 


“Final average salary” is defined as the 
average annual salary earned during the ten- 
year period (or portion of that period) be- 
tween September 1, 1927, and August 31, 
1937 

Only employees who became members of 
the Retirement System on September 1, 1937, 
and who have had service prior to that date 
will be entitled to prior-service credit. The 
following example is given to illustrate the 
computation of a prior-service pension: 

Assuming that a present employee has a 
final average salary of $1,800 and a total 
prior-service credit of twenty years, upon 
superannuation or commuted retirement he 
would receive a prior service pension figured 
in the following manner: 

1 1/3% of $1,800 X 20 

or $40 monthly. 


$480 per year, 


eS ee ee 


= 
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In addition to the prior-service pension the 
employee receives a pension for “member- 
ship service.” ‘Membership service” is all 
service rendered subsequent to September 1, 
1937, during which time an employee con- 
tributes on the basis of 4 per cent of his 
salary. The cost of the pension for ‘““member- 
ship service” is borne equally by the member 
and the boards of education. Therefore, at 
the time of retirement an annuity having a 
reserve equal to twice the amount of the 
members’ accumulated contributions is pur- 
chased and the size of the annual pension 
depends upon the sex and age at the date 
of retirement. 

Continuing our example, let us assume the 
member has been employed continuously for 
fifteen years subsequent to September 1, 1937, 
at the same annual salary and retires at age 
seventy. If the annuity rate* of a man of 
seventy is $7.637 and the Retirement Board 
sets a 3 per cent interest rate for the entire 
period, the ‘“membership-service’” pension 
would be as follows: 


Contributions in 15 years $1,080.00 


ES OE ST OPT TORT TT Te 259.26 
Total Accumulated Employee Con 
EE ed ces Se GAG lanes hss ROD 
Total Accumulated Employer Con 
SrEpetteme ow oss Pree 1,339.20 
Total Contributions .... : $2,678.40 
Therefore, the pension for “member 
ship service” ‘ats , $2,678.40 
Divided by the annuity rate $7.637 $350.71 


per annum. 


The total annual retirement allowance 
equals the pension for prior service plus the 
pension for “membership service,’ In the 
example used above: 


Prior-service pension $480.00 
Membership-service pension .... 350.71 
Total Retirement Allowance $830.71 


or $69.23 monthly 


The allowance upon disability retirement 
is determined on the same general basis as 
commuted or superannuation retirement, 
except that the disability annuity rate is 
smaller due to the mental or physical condi- 
tion of the employee, thus making the allow- 
ance based on membership service somewhat 
larger for corresponding ages. However, if 
most of the member’s credit is for the prior 
service, the total retirement allowance upon 
disability retirement will be smaller since 
only 50 per cent of the prior-service pension 
to which a member would be entitled upon 
superannuation retirement is allowed 

Additional annuities may be purchased at 
the time of retirement in multiples of $100 
by the employee, provided the retirement 
allowance plus the annuity purchased does 
not exceed the employee's final average 
salary 


Options Upon Retirement 
At the time of retirement an employee 
may exercise his choice of options upon 
retirement. Under the options almost any 


plan is possible so long as it is of equivalent 
actuarial value 

An employee may choose a straight life 
annuity, which provides the largest possible 
allowance during the life of the employee 
but ceases at his death, or he may select an 
. This rate is the number of dol 
have to his credit in the Retirement 5S to assure 


himself of an income of one dollar per ar the re 
of his life 
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option which would guarantee him an income 
for a certain number of years. The longer 
this certain term the less the allowance. 
Employees having dependents will be likely 
to desire the option of joint survivorship 
annuity, which is paid to the employee so 
long as he lives and to a beneficiary if the 
beneficiary survives him. Naturally, in order 
to protect his beneficiary, it will be necessary 
for him to take a somewhat smaller allow- 
ance, the reduction depending upon the age 
of the beneficiary. 
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Administration 

The Retirement System is administered by 
a Retirement Board composed of the Attorney 
General, the Auditor of State, the secretary 
of the State Teachers’ Retirement System, 
and two employee-members elected by partic- 
ipants. The cost of administration is paid by 
members contributing a maximum of $2 per 
year to the expense fund, which assessment 
will be discontinued if and when excess earn- 
ings on investments are available to assume 
the cost of administration. 


The Jackson Board of Education 


Members of the board of education of 
the Jackson (Mississippi) public schools are 
shown in the photograph. Reading left to 
right are: H. T. Newell, Sr., president; 
John C. Batte; Wm. H. Pullen, vice-pres- 
ident; B. B. McClendon; Mrs. M. L. Legler, 
secretary. 

Messrs. Newell, Pullen, McClendon, and 
Batte were appointed members of the board 
in 1933 and Mrs. Legler was appointed in 
1936. Mrs. Legler has been very active in 
school and P.T.A. work and was serving as 
president of the city P.T.A. Council at the 
time of her appointment. Mr. Newell is pres- 
ident of a large wholesale paper company 
and has been very active in civic and com- 
munity programs. Mr. Pullen and Mr. Batte 
are leading citizens, engaged in insurance 
and furniture merchandising respectively, and 
Mr. McClendon is a prominent member of 
the local bar. 

Through the co-operation of the people 
of the city, this board of education has been 
very successful in making material improve- 
ments in the educational program as well 
as in the school plant 

A salary schedule was adopted in 1936 
which. raised the base salary of beginning 
teachers $100 a year, and in 1937 the base 
was again increased $50. Provision for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries during illness 


was inaugurated in 1936. In addition to junior- 
and senior-high-school libraries, central libra- 
ries have been established in all elementary 
schools in the system during the past three 
years. Comprehensive programs of visual and 
safety education have been sponsored, and 
a physical-education and health program 
which reaches every child from the first 
through the twelfth grades has been provided. 
Fifteen cafeterias are operated by the board 
to serve lunches to nearly 5,000 pupils daily. 

Jackson has been one of the fastest growing 
cities of the South, and because of this 
development, expansion in the physical facil- 
ities has been necessary. A building program 
in the amount of $1,060,000 has just been 
completed. Major units in the construction 
were a new junior high school, two new 
elementary schools, and a trades-school build- 
ing. New layouts and equipment for five 
industrial-arts shops, two fine-arts depart- 
ments, three home-economics departments, 
and three high-school bands were provided 
in the new buildings and additions 

This board governs the largest school 
system in the state, having under its admin- 
istration an instructional staff of approxi- 
mately 300 teachers, principals, and super- 
visors, and 100 on its maintenance and 
operating force, all of whom serve nearly 
11,000 boys and girls 





Members of the Jackson, Mississippi Board of Education. 
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Standing Committees 


and School Administration 
J. C. Werner' 


In the December issue of the ScHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL, Superintendent H. H. Kirk 
stated his position with respect to standing 
committees of the board of education. In 
his case experience with a board which had 
standing committees changed his convictions 
with respect to such committees. The 
present writer while exposed to the same 
type of educational theory to which Super- 
intendent Kirk refers has worked with a 
board which has four standing Committees; 
namely, Finance, Education, Supplies, and 
Buildings. Three members are assigned to 
each Committee with the president an ex 
oficio member of all committees. Thus with 
a seven-member board each member serves 
on two committees. At no time during his 
experience in Coraopolis has the writer felt 
that standing committees were a_ handicap 
to school administration. Several years ago, 
at the suggestion of new members, it was 
decided to have the board act as a com- 
mittee of the whole when various problems 
arose. At the end of the year this practice 
was given up, and the traditional three- 
member committees were restored. It was 
found that there was considerable difficulty 
in having members attend committee meet- 
ings when all were expected to attend. 

During the long period in which standing 
committees have been a part of the board 
organization in Coraopolis there has been 
no lack of unity. In fact during a six-year 
period only one motion failed to pass with 
a unanimous vote. This does not mean that 
committee reports are accepted without dis- 
cussion. In fact action has been delayed 
more than once in order that more careful 
consideration could be given to a matter 
under discussion. 

The writer has always felt that if he 
kept his board members properly informed 
concerning the various local problems of 
school administration, the judgment of a 
committee would be valuable in the formula- 
tion of any new program. In fact, if the 
proposed program could be sold to a com- 
mittee of three, it would have little chance 
of meeting with board approval. If a thor- 
ough job has been done in committee, the 
members of said committee become ardent 
supporters at the board meeting. In Coraopolis 
the supervising principal attends all com- 
mittee meetings, and after a committee has 
reached a decision, such recommendation is 
included in the supervising principal’s report 
to the board. This report reaches members 
1 few days before the date Of each board 


Typical Committee Procedures 


An example or two will illustrate the 
committee procedure in Coraopolis. With the 
depression severe retrenchment was necessary. 
An old salary scale had been abandoned, 
ind with the business upturn it became 
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hecessary to give serious consideration to the 
salary problem for the school year 1936— 


1937. In December the supervising principal 

submitted several tentative suggestions to the 

education committee. The members of the 

committee looked with favor upon the 
tendent of Schools, Coraopolis, Pa 


formulation of a single-salary scale. The 
committee recommended the consideration of 
such a scale to the board. In the recommenda- 
tion was a suggestion from the supervising 
principal that a committee of teachers and 
principals be given the opportunity of setting 
up the criteria which should govern the oper- 
ation of the scale if and when adopted. 

The board tentatively approved the report, 
and the various groups of teachers selected 
their representatives. Several meetings were 
held, and a tentative scale and criteria for 
the operation of the same were formulated. 
With the education committee approval, the 
board gave consideration to the whole prob- 
lem. Considerable discussion developed and 
again the teacher committee was asked to 
present a final report. This was approved by 
the education committee and also a method 
for placing the scale in operation. At the 
March meeting the single-salary scale with 
the criteria as developed by the teacher 
committee and approved by the education 
committee of the board, was adopted. It is 
the writer’s firm conviction that without a 
standing committee it would have been im- 
possible to secure the enactment of a single- 
salary scale or any other forward-looking 
scale. 

When the school district was faced with 
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the application of the recently enacted 44- 
hour law with respect to the janitors, the 
building committee had a preliminary meet- 
ing and developed a tentative plan. This was 
submitted to the board’s solicitor for 
criticism and suggestion. At a second meet- 
ing a final plan was set up. This was pre- 
sented to the board and was given careful 
consideration. Tentative approval was given, 
and the plan placed in operation December 1, 
1937, subject to the possibility of securing an 
exemption from the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

Many other examples of committee action 
could be cited. All have had a tendency to 
reduce the amount of detail work which 
would be required by the board as a whole 
had no committees existed. Board members 
as now elected must be educated for their 
work. The standing committees give an 
excellent opportunity for such education. 
Members in committee meetings will ask 
questions which they frankly admit they 
would not ask in open board meetings. This 
gives the administrative head an opportunity 
to clear up many difficulties. Likewise, in 
committee groups they are more frank in 
passing along community reaction to prob- 
lems and innovations in the school program. 
Such information is invaluable in the formu- 
lation of new plans. The success of any edu- 
cational program depends upon its reception 
and support by all groups who are party to 
it. Such acceptance depends upon a definite 
policy of education. In the writer’s opinion 
which is based upon his experience in 
Coraopolis, standing committees are essen- 
tial and contribute greatly to efficient deliber- 
ations of the board of education. 


The Single-Salary 
Schedule in Texas Public Schools 


Thomas E. Pierce’ 


In November, 1935, a group of people inter- 
ested in the problems of elementary education in 
Texas met with State Superintendent Woods and 
Assistant Superintendent Wilson to discuss ways 
and means of making the elementary schools 
serve their purpose more effectively. It was 
deemed expedient by Superintendent Woods and 
the group to create an advisory committee in the 
State Department of Education to deal with all 
problems affecting the elementary schools. This 
committee was established and consists of twelve 
members, three each from the Elementary School 
Principals and Supervisors Association; Class 
room Teachers Association; Rural School Super 
visors Association; and the Association for 
Childhood Education 

In March, 1936, this advisory committee met 
in Austin to formulate plans and make recom 
mendations to the State Department of Educa 
tion concerning a better balanced educational 
program for the elementary schools of the state 
The Committee made the following recommenda 
tion, which is being enforced in the schools of the 
state today 

“Beginning with the session 1934-1935, stand 
ard four-vear high schools, in addition to meeting 
fully the requirements heretofore set up for a 
four-vear high school of the first class, shall 
comply with the following requirements 

“Teachers. The local school system, of which 
the high school is a part, in filling vacancies and 
new positions in any part of the system, includ 
ing elementary schools, junior schools, and high 


Director of Elementary Education, Big Spring, Texas 


schools, must employ teachers who are graduates 
of a standard college or university, and they 
must be given classroom assignment in their re- 
spective field of preparation.’” 

Generally, the school people of Texas accepted 
this ruling as a significant step in the right 
directien. 

Since the educational requirements are the 
same for elementary- and high-school teachers, 
the advisory committee recommended to the 
State Committee on Classified and Accredited 
High Schools that a single-salary schedule based 
on training, experience, and tenure be put into 
practice in the Texas public schools as soon as 
possible. 

The writer believes that elementary teachers 
should be as well trained in the elementary field 
as are the high-school teachers in the high- 
school field. Present-day psychologists declare 
that children form most of their habits and de- 
velop most of their attitudes in early childhood 
Too, we must recognize the fact that practically 
all children pass through the lower grades, but 
many do not receive high-school training be- 
cause of economic circumstances or limited 
mentalities. Thus the elementary schools become 
doubly important. 

It is perhaps a current belief that any person 
with a general education can solve the simple 
problems of the elementary school. Its position 
in the educational setup happens not to be in- 

2 Bulletin 334, Standards and Activities of the Division 
of Supervision 1933-1934, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Austin 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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A Sidelight on the Tuition Problem 
W Bes the school laws of the land were broadened to 


the point where one school district might send its 
pupils to an adjoining district, a tremendous forward step 
in popular education was taken. True, a tuition fee was 
usually exacted, but in every instance, the element of economy 
was considered in that the one school district was spared 
the cost of additional schoolhousing, and the other was not 
exposed to an increased school cost. 

The experiences of the past few years have brought to 
the surface some perplexing problems connected with the 
tuition plan. A school district which does not maintain a 
high school, sends its students to the neighboring town where 
a well-equipped high school is in operation. The decline in 
property values and the consequent impairment of the tax 
ability of the smaller district have prevented the district from 
paying tuition obligations. 

Thus, a number of instances have arisen during the past 
year, where school districts find themselves in debt on tuition 
fees in amounts running into the thousands. The embarrass- 
ments fall upon both the creditor and the debtor school 
districts. What shall be done with the school children? Shall 
they be excluded for nonpayment of the tuition charge? 
What about the principle of an equal educational opportunity 
for all children? Is it entirely fair to shut down on the 
school district that cannot pay? 

Entering more intimately into the equities of the situation, 
it becomes plain that the taxpayer maintaining a high school 
has rights which the taxpayer who does not maintain such 
an institution, must respect. The law does not authorize one 
school district to make gifts to the next. The town which 
maintains a school is doing well to educate its own children. 
The next town must do likewise, and not shift its tax 
burdens upon its neighbor. 

While some school boards have peremptorily decreed 
that they will not admit children unless the tuition fees are 
met, and past obligations are fully paid up, others have 
assumed a more lenient course. An extension of time in 
which to meet obligations has been granted. 

It remains for the lawmakers to provide a distribution of 
additional state aid to meet the situation. A law enacted in 
Michigan last year solves the tuition problem in that the 
state covers the cost. 


The Tenure of School-Board Members 


|" IS an interesting but not gratifying fact that the average 
tenure of board-of-education membership is not long in 
duration. Occasionally a citizen is found who has served as 
a member of his board for upward of thirty years. Occa- 
sionally, too, the retirement of such a member is accompanied 
by expressions of extreme regret on the part of teachers and 
executives who recall the constructive service of the member, 
his growth in understanding of important educational innova- 
tions, and his sympathetic help in the solution of admin- 
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istrative problems. But such records are rare and apply only 
to middle-size and smaller communities. 

So far as possible, the school laws of the various states 
contemplate reasonable continuity in the service of boards 
of education. In both the elective and appointive system of 
school-board making, the hold-over member is the connect- 
ing link between the old and the new. Care is taken that all 
memberships do not expire at one and the same time. It is 
intended that there shall be no complete changes like that 
reported in the school-board personnel of a city in New 
York State where, within a period of five years, all the 
members were replaced. 

It takes several years for a board member to get a 
complete grasp upon the local school situation, to acquire 
a measure of lay understanding of educational theory and 
practice, and to become sufficiently acquainted with the 
executive and teaching staffs to evaluate recommendations 
for new undertakings and to pass upon criticisms of existing 
policies and conditions. The longer a member serves the better 
he understands the value of accumulated experience and the 
surer he becomes in his judgment of the community and of 
its social and economic needs and possibilities. And be it 
added that the longer a man serves the less he is imbued 
with the reform idea and with the desire to make spectacular 
changes — changes which usually cause more disruption and 
disturbance than improvement in the service and economy 
of the schools. 

While too long tenure upon the school board is unwise 
and periodic redirection of school policies through new blood 
among the membership is needed, it is most advisable that 
competent and interested board members should be con- 
tinued through reappointment or re-election. A service of 
ten to twelve years would produce the greatest civic and 
social values. Beyond this it may be unreasonable for the 
community to ask the sacrifice of time and labor which board 
membership entails. 

The motives which actuate men to seek the distinction of 
a membership on a board of education vary considerably. 
There are those who seek prominence as an aid to business 
or professional pursuits. Others, unfortunately, look upon a 
board membership as a stepping stone to higher political 
honors. But it is a fact that the average citizen accepts 
membership on a board of education because he wishes to 
render an unselfish civic service. This type of citizenship is 
able and efficient and has given prestige to the school admin- 
istrative bodies. It is the backbone and stabilizer of the 
country’s system of popular education. 


Automobile Parking Around Schools 
HE parking of automobiles on or near the school 


premises has become a problem in many communities. 
In some cases, the police have objected because the easy 
movement of traffic is interfered with; in others, neighbors 
have complained that they cannot have access to their 
premises; again the fire department has seen hazards to 
children in case a fire should occur; finally, the school 
authorities themselves have feared for children who are 
inclined to dodge between parked cars into the traffic lanes 
and then expose themselves to serious danger. 
If the question were asked whether the board of educa- 
tion is obligated to provide parking facilities for the patrons 
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of the schools, the answer would have to be found in the 
laws governing pupil transportation. If vehicular transporta- 
tion is necessary, it would seem to follow that there is legal 
authority and responsibility for parking cars during school 
hours. The problem is in reality a financial one and depends 
upon the board’s ability to purchase the additional land 
necessary for an adequate parking area. In the large cities 
where land is expensive, this is not always expedient or 
even possible. 

Where street parking is resorted to, the board of educa- 
tion must unquestionably harmonize its action with the 
community and neighborhood interests. Safety of pupils and 
teachers is the prime consideration, and parking immediately 
on the school’s side of the street adjoining the playground 
and the building must be prohibited. But the board must 
also co-operate with all municipal authorities concerned with 
safety and traffic so that there is no annoyance to reasonable 
citizens and no interference with the business and personal 
use of streets. The school authorities have rather full 
authority over pupils coming to and from school, and may 
well consider the parking conduct of their charges as an 
element of good discipline and an opportunity for develop- 
ing right civic attitudes. 


School-Bond Issues 
‘TH recent financial difficulties of school districts have 
brought to the attention of school authorities the ex- 
pediency of closer studies of such details as interest rates, 
of dates of repayment of principal, of the equalization of the 
annual outlay, and of the use of call privileges before 
maturity. 

A school district in Kentucky, which recently found that it 
had an outstanding bonded indebtedness of $575,000, at an 
interest rate of 6 per cent, learned that it could not pay off 
any of this principal, even though it had on hand the sum 
of $200,000 and the prospect of another $50,000 in 1938. The 
school authorities felt that it would be good financial house- 
keeping to redeem at least $200,000 worth of the bonds, and 
save the interest charges, but learned to its dismay that this 
could not be done before 1941. 

The case cited is typical of the situation that confronts 
school authorities who have issued bonds during a period of 
high interest rates and who find that the holders of the 
bonds will not surrender them at par value. 

While the insertion of a call clause in a bond issue has 
an effect upon the price, it is well for boards of education 
to consider the possible advantages of such a clause in all 
bonding programs. In certain situations it is even possible 
to consider alternate prices for bonds with and without a 
redemption clause. The problem is one of expediency in 
which ultimate economy should be sought. 


Naming and Dedication of New School Buildings 
Wun the naming and dedication of new school build- 


ings are distinctly minor activities in important 
administrative undertakings, the recent publicity given to 
controversies in numerous communities are gratifying 
symptoms of a return to normal economic conditions. 
Although a simple number applied to a school may in time 
achieve a halo derived from fine achievements treasured in 
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the memory of its graduates, the practice of naming public- 
school buildings after national patriots and heroes has much 
to commend it. A better plan, we think, is to use the names 
of men and women whose achievements have bettered 
humanity, whose fame is not based on war or conquest. 
Since the lifting of the depression there has been a strong 
tendency to honor local benefactors whose memory deserves 
to be kept alive for aid given to education, to social better- 
ment, or to the spiritual welfare of a region. 

In the dedication of new buildings the idea of promoting. 
the welfare of the institution for which the building is the 
effective shell has modified the programs so that these are 
no longer a means of self praise for local politicians and 
a means of continuing them in office. Superintendents and 
school boards are wisely interpreting the school to the com- 
munity and are remaining in the background while principals 
and teachers with the aid of the pupils tell the story of 
a progressive service. 


What Becomes of School Surveys? 


]® ORDER to engage in plans and projects that shall 
contemplate future needs of a school system, as well as 
correct present shortcomings and weaknesses, a_ technical 
study of the physical school plant and the educational oper- 
ations carried therein is sometimes imperative. 

Thus, boards of education in a spirit of progress and 
administrative circumspection have engaged in school surveys. 
Experts have been employed to bring to the surface every 
essential fact regarding the financial, the physical, and the 
instructional phases of the school system. In doing so, the 
administrators have realized that some unpleasant and even 
embarrassing situations may arise. But, there has been a 
readiness to learn the truth, and only an impartial as well 
as comprehensive examination of conditions by outsiders 
could accomplish that fact. 

But, after a school survey, what? A substantial volume 
containing the findings of the investigators is submitted. 
Some things found in this volume are comforting but more 
things are disturbing. What shall be done with the report? 
To bring the school plant to a 100-per-cent efficiency, as some 
surveys have recommended, is out of the question. To remedy 
the most glaring defects is within the range of possibility 
and necessity. 

The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, subjected its 
school system to a survey several years ago and received the 
findings made thereon. The members of the board made a 
careful study of the report and then proceeded, paragraph 
by paragraph, to act on every recommendation and sug- 
gestion made. Some of the recommendations were accepted, 
others were rejected. At any rate, nothing was overlooked. 
A number of the recommendations made had already been 
carried into effect. Others were referred to the professional 
workers for further study and report. Then, too, it was 
discovered that some of the innovations and departures sug- 
gested were either impracticable, unattainable, or unnecessary. 

There can be no doubt that if a survey is engaged in its 
findings deserve careful scrutiny and that such findings should 
be heeded provided they come within the realm of reason 
and possibility. School authorities should not be squeamish 
in accepting the criticisms implied in a survey report. 
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Organization of a 


County School-Board Association 
Henry Veit’ 


In October, 1935, at the Calumet County, 
Wisconsin, School-Board Convention, Super- 
intendent F. J. Flanagan presented the possi- 
bilities of an organized county school-board 
association. Action was taken by a few inter- 
ested school-board members, who put the 
proposition before the assemblage asking that 
a county school-board association be organ- 
ized. At this meeting nothing more was done 
than to elect a temporary president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer. It was 
left to the officers to plan for the progress 
of the organization, and the president was 
asked to appoint a committee to draw up a 
constitution and bylaws. 

At the first meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, the president appointed a legislative 
committee of five members, an activities 
committee of five members, and a member- 
ship-drive committee of three members. 

The legislative committee, in February, 
1937, went to Madison and appeared before 
the legislature with their cause, as stated in 
the resolution. A bill was presented, acted 
upon, and passed in May, 1937. The member- 
ship-drive committee was successful in 
rounding up a good percentage of school 
boards of the county into the membership 
of the association. 

At the first annual meeting, permanent offi- 
cers were elected, whose terms were to run 
in a three-year cycle. Calumet County having 
nine townships, the school-board members of 
each township gathered in a group, for the 
purpose of electing one director to represent 
each township. The terms of the directors 
run in a three-year cycle, in harmony with 
those of the officers. 

The association has now arrived at the 
point where it is desired to show some direct 
benefit to the school boards who have joined 
the association; namely, the co-operative 
purchase of textbooks and school supplies on 
a quantity basis. 

Since the school laws do not permit school- 
board members to act as agents in the 
purchase of books and school supplies, it has 
become a necessary step for our organization 
to incorporate, which was done in June, 1937, 
under the name of the Calumet County 
School-Board Association, Inc. In the articles 
of incorporation it is clearly stated that the 
sole purpose of the incorporation is to buy 
textbooks and all forms of school supplies, 
and to resell them to school districts at cost 

The functioning of this plan of quantity 
buving is as follows: Before the schools close 
for the summer vacation, the school boards 
are asked to meet with the teacher, and draw 
up an order for all books and supplies that 
will be needed for the succeeding year. After 
the order is completed and approved by the 
board, it is turned over to the association 
The board of directors then contacts school 
supply houses, and asks for prices on the 
quantity of merchandise as the combined 
orders may call for. In turn, the orders are 
transferred to the firm whose bid is accepted 
by the board 

“The school supply house packs and ships 

iSecretary-Treasuret County School Board 
Association, Chilton, \ 


each order separately, to the nearest railway 
station of each individual school, and claims 
payment from the district direct, to the 
amount of their respective orders, under the 
quantity price agreement. The plan is to have 
the textbooks and supplies at school on the 
opening day, lack of which was a deplorable 
condition in the past. 

The board of directors exercises great care 
in selecting school supplies of standard, or 
above-standard quality, and feels quite safe, 
that their selection is satisfactory to all 
schools who place their orders with the asso- 


The Superintendent 
George 


The library is conceived to be the heart 
of the school. The analogy here, based upon 
the importance of the heart to the health of 
the physical organism, is not inappropriate 
for as it is the function of the heart to 
supply nourishment for growth and activity, 
so it is the function of the library to con- 
tribute to the functioning of each phase of 
the school program. Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
former commissioner of education in Ten- 
nessee, has expressed the idea in_ these 
words: “The library is the universal labora- 
tory of the school. It is the gateway to the 
heritage of the past; it provides the hovizon 
for the future. A school, if it is to guide 
those who enter its doors, must be built 
about the library.” 

In the second place, the library also affords 
an environment for social conveniences of 
the type which is coming to be recognized 
more and more as the essential basis of 
educational growth. There children work to- 
gether in co-operative effort and learn the 
principles upon which effective and desirable 
human relationships may be established 
There, also, individuals acquire initiative, 
habits of work, a scale of values, and an 
opportunity for broadening of interests. 

The administrative approach to consider- 
ation of an educational service is certain 
to involve the factor of costs. In the first 
place, it may be said that the costs incidental 
to the establishment and operation of an 
effective library vary with the number of 
pupils to be served and with the quality of 
the service rendered. The significance of this 
statement is evident when it emphasizes the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of estab- 
lishing standards of expenditure which are 
applicable generally; it emphasizes the fact 
that library service in terms of both the 
quantity of library materials and the quality 
of professional service available can Be 
provided more economically as the number 
of children served increases up to a reason- 
able level. It means that the consolidation 
of smaller schools will tend to make possible 


‘Superintendent, Henrico County Schools, Richmond 


Va 
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ciation. The board has been successful in its 
first attempt at co-operative buying. By 
following the plan, several advantages have 
been obtained. 

Schools are assured that the bulk of their 
supplies needed throughout the year will be on 
hand the day when school opens, due to the 
fact that the order is placed at the end of 
the, school year. A substantial saving is 
effected by joining together and by placing 
quantity orders. A saving of 20 to 25 per 
cent was effected by the schools of Calumet 
County who took advantage of this plan for 
the school year 1937-1938. By enlarging the 
order, the price is still lower, and the saving 
is even greater. 

A co-operative purchasing plan such as the 
Calumet County School-Board Association 
has developed, provides an additional means 
of drawing together the school authorities in 
the county and of developing a desire for 
greater efficiency in the rural schools. 


Looks at the Library 
J. Oliver’ 


improved library service in that it makes 
possible the improvement of other aspects 
of the educational program. 

Appropriation of funds on a_ per-capita 
basis is the simplest and most easily admin- 
istered method of financing the library. The 
number of pupils to be served is a factor in 
determining costs. It follows, therefore, that 
a method of financing which accommodates 
itself to variations of school enrollment is 
appropriate. The practice of relying upon 
funds raised locally or through gifts to 
provide library facilities is disappearing with 
fair rapidity; we have accepted too long 
such makeshift practices. In order to estab- 
lish a sound policy of library development 
it will be necessary to place library needs 
in the same category with other educational 
services which are included in the budget. 
Dr. Charters says in this connection: “If I 
were an educational administrator, the first 
charge against the budget of the institution 
after the faculty, would be funds for the 
library. In most institutions the needs of the 
library are the last to be met and the first 
to be contracted.” 

There appears to be no standard for the 
amount of the per-capita appropriation 
State and regional accrediting agencies 
differ in their requirements in relation to 
accrediting. Experience with appropriations 
of like amounts leads me to suggest that 
$2 per elementary pupil and $3 per high- 
school pupil represents a reasonable minimum 


Return on Library Investment 


A second cost factor which is of concern 
to the administrator in relation to the estab- 
lishment of adequate library service, is that 
of the return on the investment. This brings 
into consideration the matter of effective 
and complete use of the facilities provided. 
A service may be intelligently planned and 
soundly established, but if it is not used 
much of the investment is wasted 

From the administrator’s point of view two 
considerations are of major importance: 
organization of the library for fullest use, 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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KEWAUNEE offers Laboratory, Home Economics, 


Library and Vocational Furniture at moderate prices 





Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 





Library Charging Desk 
No. BL-115 





Glue and Stain Bench No. N-3154 
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No. $-600 Karcite Wall Sink 
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“Tm for KEWAUNEE FURNITURE 


—It Gives Us These 


Seven Advan tages” 


Yes—Kewaunee Furniture does appeal to buyers 
who are seeking the utmost in efficiency, service 
and value—at moderate prices. It gives you, in ad- 
dition to all this, many years of service under 
severe use, and these seven advantages: 


Every convenience is at hand 

No one is crowded 

Instructors have better control 

Students are able to concentrate better 

- Demonstrations are easier to present 

. Instructors’ directions are easier to fol- 
low 

7. Both instructor and students are in- 

spired to their best efforts 


Lr 


An & 


If you are interested in metal or wood furniture 
for laboratories, home economics departments, 
vocational classrooms or for a library, take advan- 
tage of Kewaunee’s Free Engineering Service. Our 
engineers will gladly assist you in making proper 
furniture selections and proper installations. With 
this experienced counsel at your service you avoid 
every possibility of costly mistakes. 


Send for Kewaunee Prices 


Write us regarding your furniture requirements. 
Get our specifications and prices. Kewaunee Fur- 
niture is not high priced. Efficient production 
makes this better equipment available to every 


school. Write us today. 


« * 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St. - - Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd $t. New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 940 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


See the Kewaunee Display Booths C-24 and C-26 
American Assn. School Administrators’ Convention 
Atlantic City — Feb. 26-Mar. 3 








Ever-Hold 
Automatic 
Adjustable ; 
Stool Drouing Table 7 Table 
No. E-1824 No. L-2028 No. BL-94 
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STANDARD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
Renders 5 WAY SERVICE 


IN RANCOCAS VALLEY REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, MT. HOLLY, N. J- 


CORRECT UNIFORM ELECTRIC TIME. 
AUTOMATIC CLASS SIGNALS. 


vi 
S. 
3. FIRE PROTECTION. 
4. 


INTER-COMMUNICATION. 


5. EDUCATION. 


HEN architect Lawrence C. Licht of Englewood, N. J. de- 
signed the new Rancocas Valley Regional High School, he 
ly studied all the needs of the school and made his plans 
accordingly. The electrical equipment is a good example of this. 
The school has Stand- 

e-setting Master Clock, Secondary Clocks, 
Standard Laboratory = and Standard Tower Clocks. .« . all 
equipment vital to the safe and efficient operation of the school 
.. and all manufactured and guaranteed by a company that has 
specialized in solving similar problems for schools throughout the 


carefu 


thorough punning and careful selection. 


ard Automatic 


nation for over 50 years. 


May we send you literature? 
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Facade of the new 
Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School. 
Lawrence C. Licht, 
Englewood, N. J., 
Architect. 






x THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. x 


Springfield, a 


Rranch Of fices In Principal Cities 





“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT’: 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 
LOOKS AT THE LIBRARY 


(Concluded from page 56) 

and availability for use. An effective organ- 
ization must provide for a central library, 
from which all library materials should be 
controlled. Such an organization must pro- 
vide for the establishment of classroom 
libraries as needed. The centralization of 
facilities under the librarian or, if more 
than one is available, the chief librarian, 
would appear to reduce loss and increase 
the availability for use. 

Effective organization of the library must 
include every kind of equipment to facil- 
itate its use. From the administrative point 
of view, the return on the investment varies 
in direct proportion to the quantity and 
quality of the equipment which makes avail- 
able to the pupil the material it contains. 
One aspect should not be overlooked and 
that is the equipment and furnishings should 
go to make the room the most attractive 
and pleasant in the school. The general 
atmosphere in the library is a major factor 
in its effective use 

In considering the availability of the 
library for use three important points must 
be kept in mind. 

1. The library should be available for the 
use of the pupils, not merely at specially 
designated periods, but at all times. This 
involves not only keeping the room open 
continuously, but also the provision of pupil 
class schedules, permitting the pupils to visit 
the library whenever it is necessary. Such an 
organization emphasizes the importance of 
flexibility. 

2. The library should also be available not 


only to pupils but to members of the com- 
munity during the afternoon and evening, 
and even during the school day when it does 
not interfere with the service to pupils in 
the school. 

3. Another factor which influences the 
availability of the library for use is the 
presence of a full-time librarian. In the 
smaller schools, with student assistance, a 
teacher-librarian may meet satisfactorily the 
preceding conditions. In the larger schools 
full-time service appears to be essential. 

It is the responsibility of the superin- 
tendent in most cases to pass upon the fitness 
of applicants for the positions which they 
seek in the schools. He is, therefore, con- 
cerned with the qualifications which con- 
tribute to the efficient performance of duties 
by the librarian. Two qualities are necessary 
to the success of the librarian. The first is 
a good personality. Association with the 
great minds of literature and with the 
great characters which they produce repre- 
sents an opportunity and an influence which 
will contribute to the development of fine 
personalities. The librarian should be profes- 
sionally trained. From the administrative 
point of view, the service rendered by the 
librarian, regardless of her personality and 
enthusiasm, does not reach its potentialities 
unless to these qualities are added profes- 
sional knowledge and _ skills. Professional 
training is essential and should embody not 
only the mechanical skills of organizing and 
operating a library but also the broad culture 
and intimate knowledge of literature itself. 

The superintendent is also concerned with 
the assignment of duties to the personnel 
of the school organization. It is the duty of 
the library to function as an inspirer of stu- 


dents. It is her function to inspire the love 
of literature, reasonably good taste, and 
persistent reading habits. It is this service 
which lifts her work from the levels of 
artisanship to the heights of artistry, and 
it is this service which makes her most 
significant and lasting contribution to the 
lives of growing boys and girls. 

As the superintendent sees it, the library 
is the heart of the school and the librarian 
is the soul of the library. 


¢ Hudson, Mass. The special town meeting 
has voted to effect a reduction in the size of the 
school board at the annual town meeting in 
March. It is planned to reduce the board from 
nine to five members, the reduction to cover 4 
period of three years, beginning with 1938. 

4 Kansas City, Kans. The board of education 
has approved changes in the procedure governing 
purchases made by the board. Mr. L. H. Brother- 
son, superintendent of buildings and grounds, has 
assumed the duties of purchasing agent in addi- 
tion to his other duties. Mr. A. J. Talmadge has 
become assistant purchasing agent. 

@ Greenfield, Mass. The school board has ¢s- 
tablished a unit trade school and placement 
service in connection with the vocational depart- 
ment. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The school board’s instruc- 
tion committee has voted to remove the ob- 
stacles which have prevented changes in text- 
books in the schools. The board has repealed the 
“book for book exchange policy’? and has au- 
thorized the use of the textbooks selected last 
spring. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a new school building budget of $4 
840,908. The budget calls for fifteen construction 
projects, including a new senior high school, 4 
number of elementary schools, and additions to 
schools 
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Weber Costello Company of Chicago Heights, Illinois, 


Announces 


THE REALITY SERIES OF 
POLITICAL-PHYSICAL MAPS 


With a WORLD MAP on a NEW PROJECTION 


The Series Edited by 


MISS EDITH P. PARKER 


First showing of the New World Map 


Booths D 23, 25 and 27 


American Association of School Administrators Convention 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 26 to March 3, 1938 


For complete. information address Dept. M22 


PUBLISHERS 


School Administration News 


YEE ERR CR REE ma 
PROGRESS IN RADIO EDUCATION 
The United States Office of Education, through 
J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
has issued a report on the progress of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee in its work for 

radio education. 

The Committee has set up three separate sub- 
committees, one on conflicts and co-operation, 
one a technical group to refine and develop the 
individual parts of the study program, and one 
an executive committee, which has approved a 
study program of sixteen individual studies. 

It is brought out that the program as planned 
is not an academic one of theoretical research, 
of interest alone to specialists in the field of edu- 
cation. The first project consists of a survey of 
successful efforts by local stations to secure co- 
operation with civic and other nonprofit groups 
in their respective communities. 

The second study deals with the question of 
teacher training to determine what is actually 
being done in this field. It is expected that the 
study will produce constructive material that can 
be developed to assist teacher-training institutions 
to initiate and develop more comprehensive pro- 
grams for prospective teachers and for those in 
service. 

The third study involves the development of 
an experiment and idea exchange. Under the 
study, it is sought to institute a national clearing 
house where the findings and resources in various 
experiments and experiences in commercial 
stations, universities, and other groups might be 
brought together, classified, and made available 
to broadcasters and educators 

The fourth project provides for a study of the 
several methods found effective in publicizing 
radio programs through various mediums with a 
view of indicating specific ways in which these 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


methods might be applied to _ educational 
programs. 

Another project which deals with the advan- 
tages of listening in as a group in place of listen- 
ing alone, will make a study of the organization, 
motivation, and practices of organized listening 
groups here and abroad. 

A further project covers a study of instances 
of local stations co-operating with local educa- 
tional organizations. This involves the whole 
problem of stations co-operating in broadcasting 
programs produced by educational institutions, 
facilities made available, co-operation by institu- 
tions, receptions by various educational groups, 
and methods of financing such plans. 

Another project will determine what the listen- 
ing public considers of educational value in radio 
programs. This study involves interviews on a 
sampling basis with persons representative of the 
general listening public. From this study a defi- 
nite indication will be obtained as to whether 
the public at large desires more or less or a differ- 
ent kind of educational broadcasting. 

The last project, which has already been ini- 
tiated by Princeton University on a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation of $67,000 for a two- 
year period, will involve many classifications of 
listeners representing various ages, cultural levels, 
and geographic distribution of residences. One 
aspect of the problem will deal with the rather 
critical problem raised by organizations interested 
in child welfare which are concerned about the 
influences on children of certain types of radio 
programs. 

During the next two or three years the com- 
mittee expects to lay before the Federal Commis- 
sion a significant series of recommendations. 


PUPIL GRADING AT AMELIA, VIRGINIA 


Classes in the Amelia High School at Amelia, 
Va., are experimenting with a plan in which the 
pupils grade themselves at the end of the report 
periods instead of having the teachers pass out 
the grades to the pupils. ‘ 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





Under the plan, the grades are averaged from 
the daily work, the tests, and any other work 
which the teacher has assigned during the period. 
The grades are handed in by the pupil to the 
teacher, who enters them on her record book if 
they are acceptable. 

The old five-point system of grading is used 
and the pupil has a mimeographed sheet, with de- 
tailed explanations of these grades. The explana- 
tions are not complete, but the pupils are al- 
lowed to make suggestions as to what should be 
added to the list or eliminated. 

The system has the advantage of eliminating 
work for the teacher. A great deal of responsibil- 
ity is placed upon the pupil, who must estimate 
the standing of his own work. It gives him a 
better understanding of what is wanted. High- 
school pupils are capable of grading their own 
work and the experiment has proved that the 
pupils’ grades ‘differ very little from the teachers’ 
grades. 

In connection with the grading plan, it has 
been found desirable to discontinue the old report 
card and to begin the use of a new, mimeo- 
graphed report blank. The grades used are the 
usual five-point grades—A, B, C, D, and E. 
Space is left at the bottom of each blank for 
extra remarks of the teacher. 

The front of the card carries a special message 
to the parent. The first report carried a message 
about the pupil’s attitude toward his school, his 
teacher, his subjects, and his fellow students. The 
second card carries the chief objectives of educa- 
tion, including health, command of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic,. home membership, voca- 
fions, citizenship, use of leisure time, and 
character. Supplementary reports are issued from 
time to time which give specific information 
about the pupil’s personal habits. 


4 The school committee of Newton, Mass., has 
authorized a high-school class in safe automobile 
driving. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
PREVENT THE WASTE 


63 


that results from discarding books before they have de- 


livered the required period of service. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


work night and day in all kinds of weather to protect the 


books from wear and rough handling. 





SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. A unique set of home- 
room programs has been prepared under the 
direction of Curtis Gentry, supervisor of guid- 
ance. The programs have been mimeographed 
and distributed to teachers in the junior and 
senior high schools. A course for waiters and 
waitresses has been established, to be conducted 
in co-operation with the local restaurant associa- 
tion. The classes run for eight weeks and are held 
two days each week. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The high school main- 
tains a placement office with a director in charge. 
During the period from September to October, 
1937, it is reported, 29 young people were re- 
erred to employers in response to requests for 
help, and 11 persons were actually placed. In 
this work, the placement officer is stressing place- 
ment rather than employment. He desires to 
place young people in positions for which they 
have special qualifications and abilities and for 
which their training has prepared them. In addi- 
ion to proper guidance into positions, it is the 
purpose of the placement officer to follow through 
in each case to determine whether the student has 
made good in the position in which he is placed, 
and to learn what the school might have done 
to better prepare the pupil for the position 
4 Perth Amboy, N. J. The board of educa- 
tion has established the position of director of 
guidance. Mr. Edward Herbert has been ap- 
pointed as a full-time director. The program will 
be educational in character but will include voca- 
“ional guidance, placement, survey of employ- 
ment, etc. 

¢ The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education will be held 
April 19 to 23, in Cincinnati, Ohio. The subject 
for the meeting will be “Current Opportunities 
and Difficulties in Childhood Education.” 

* Norfolk, Nebr. A unit course, called “pro- 
paedeutics,” is being taught for the third year. 
It is open to seniors and is taught by a staff of 
teachers. It has proved popular and has at- 


tracted much attention 

All of the school furniture has been refinished 
with the aid of a number of WPA workers. WPA 
workers also prepared a new lawn at the senior 
high school, and excavated space in the basement 
for a new stock room. Another stock room will 
be provided shortly. 

4 Saylesville, R. I. The Lincoln school board 
has adopted a bus ticket plan for the benefit 
of 432 students in the town attending seventeen 
different high schools from Woonsocket to Prov- 
idence. A week’s supply of tickets may be ob- 
tained each Monday from the principal of the 
elementary school in the community where the 
student resides. 

@ Alden, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted an aduit education program. The courses 
are broad in scope and are open to anyone not 
in regular classes in the high school 

¢ Watertown, Mass. A_ program of child 
guidance has been adopted by the school board. 

¢ Somerville, Mass. A movement has been 
started to reduce the amount of homework given 
students in the public schools. Under the plan, 
homework will be given out only on Friday 
evening. 

@ Middletown, Conn. An aviation class has 
been organized, in co-operation with the board of 
education and the city park board. The course 
will comprise elementary and advanced work to 
prepare young men for the*nonflying examination 
required for Department of Commerce pilots 
licenses. 

4 State Superintendent E. B. Elliott, of Michi- 
gan, has called upon the schools of the state to 
adopt programs that will be more useful to boys 
and girls who do not plan to go on to college 
He estimates that 85 per cent of the high-school 
students never enter college. 

@ Medford, Mass. The school board has 
adopted the 24-payment plan for the payment 
of teachers. It replaces the 20-payment plan. 

@ Chicopee, Mass. Expansion of the trade- 
school facilities has been made possible as a 
result of favorable action on a request for a 


federal grant of $35,000 from the George-Deen 
fund 

4 South Bend, Ind. A study of departmental 
functions of schools has been inaugurated with 
the first of a series of talks by directors and 
school principals. 

4 Clinton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to grant the use of the high school one night each 
week for university-extension classes 

4 Pine Bluff, Ark. The school board has or- 
ganized a safety patrol for the elementary and 
junior high schools. 

4 Elkhart, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a new plan for the high school which seeks to 
encourage pupils to work to their capacities. 
Students in the upper brackets of class groups 
will be given daily assignments of greater depth 
and length. Tests will be given students to deter- 
mine their proper classification. 

4 Plans are being made by John W. Stude- 
baker, commissioner of education and adminis- 
trator of the Federal Forum Project, for the 
further development of adult civic education 
through the establishment of forum projects 

During the remainder of the school year it is 
planned to conduct short-term demonstration 
programs in selected centers, in communities 
ranging in population from 1,000 to 30,000. It 
will be possible for residents of these communi- 
ties to share the time of a competent forum 
leader and the costs of local administration. Ap- 
proximately $1,000 has been allocated to each 
co-operative forum center for forum leadership 
during the first three-month period. 

A number of communities have developed 
their own forum plans, under the auspices of the 
local school systems, universities, or libraries and 
have received the assistance of relief workers. 
Under the plan, the costs of leadership and ad- 
ministration are paid by the sponsoring agency, 
and relief workers are designated in the local 
community. The purpose of the forum program 
is to stimulate the growth of locally supported 
forums and the promotion of this type of educa- 
tion through established educational institutions 
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School Board News 





BUSINESSMAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
EDUCATION 


Addressing a body of Utah teachers, John M. 
Wallace, a Salt Lake City banker and member of 
the school board stated that careful reading of 
current pedagogical literature revealed the fact 
that schoolmen and women were doing some 
hard thinking. 

Mr. Wallace proceeded upon the thought that 
cultural studies should not be sacrificed for 
vocational studies. The one prepares for the prob- 
lems of life while the other fits for temporary 
duties only. On this score he said: “The job that 
he prepares for may have left town before he is 
ready to assume it. Great industries are moving 
out of New England into the South to take ad- 
vantage of more favorable manufacturing condi- 
tions. Faster schedules and more modern equip- 
ment is changing the locations of railroad and of 
airway termini. There is a well-defined movement 
operating to take our big industrial units out of 
the big cities and to re-establish them in smaller 
plants all over the country. 

“Already the star of the nation’s financial 
center is on the wane in New York and the 
financial star of Washington is in the ascend- 
ency. A purely specialized preparation for life 
may be found useful today and equally useless 
tomorrow.” 

The businessman, he held, is interested in costs; 
he must be to remain in business. And here Mr. 
Wallace says: “The businessman knows that fre- 
quent changes in textbooks, in equipment, and in 
the teaching curriculum are expensive. They cost 
money, just in the same measure that changes in 
the processing machinery of manufacturing cost 
money. He recognizes the need for a well-paid, 
competent teaching staff. He appreciates keenly 
the vast service to society which is rendered each 
year by our host of good teachers. He is most 
proud of our public-school system. He cheerfully 
contributes, as his means permit, to the cost of 
schooling. He asks in turn, that those responsible 
for school finances give due consideration, along 
with the other calls for public revenues, to an 
equitable division of available community funds. 

“Businesses are adjusting themselves to these 
new patterns as rapidly as understanding and 
ability will permit. There is need today for a 
very close and sympathetic understanding be- 
tween teachers and businessmen. The world into 
which the school graduate steps today is in no 
sense the world of yesterday —and the world 
tomorrow will again present its altered prospect.” 


REORGANIZE SCHOOL BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


The business administration of the public 
schools of Wyandotte, Mich., has been removed 
from the jurisdiction of the superintendent of 
schools, and placed in control of the board 
through the secretary and a newly appointed as- 
sistant secretary. Under the new system, pur- 
chases of the various departments, including the 
educational and maintenance departments, will go 
through the office of the secretary. Complaints on 
school matters will be presented to the board 
which will act on all complaints received. 

Dr. F. W. Frostic will continue to serve as 
superintendent of schools, but will not be in 
control of the business administration. Mr. Jesse 
E. Hattis has been named assistant secretary of 
the board and bookeeper 
PEABODY RECEIVES SCHOOL-BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS 

The Rosenwald Foundation has turned over to 
the Interstate School Building Service, at Pea 
body College, Nashville, all its building plans, 
bulletins, and equipment formerly used in carry- 
ing on its program of Negro school-building con 
struction. A special grant has been provided so 
that the school-building service may continue for 
a few years. 

The Interstate School Building Service has been 


instrumental in making available to the state de- 
partments of public instruction in southern states 
a vast amount of practical data on school plan- 
ning, construction, and equipment. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


@ Denver, Colo. A new system for the selec 
tion of teachers in the city schools has been in 
augurated. In the past, applicants for teaching 
positions were interviewed by an examining board 
and then were given brief general intelligence 
and English tests. This year, instead of inter- 
viewing a large number of candidates, the ex- 
amining board selected a few of the most likely 
to be interviewed, and consequently had more 
time to give to each applicant. 

Tests given to teachers were of the objective 
type. The current-events, or general-information, 
test was given on the theory that teachers should 
know about the world in which they live. The 
general intelligence test is an academic aptitude 
test. The English test is a test of general culture 
rather than an examination in grammar. 

The examination papers are graded by the de- 
partment of research of the schools and are then 
turned over to R. A. Puffer, assistant to the su- 
perintendent of schools, who compares the results 
of the examination with the college credits of 
each applicant, and the recommendations. Finally, 
all of the applicants are divided into strong, 
average, and poor. 

@ Waupaca, Wis. The contract has 
for the construction of the new 
school, to cost $100,000. 

# Chanute, Kans. The board of education has 
effected a new distribution of the school insur 
ance amounting to $646,700 on all its buildings 
and contents. All existing policies have been can- 
celled on a pro rata basis as of January 2, 1938, 
and new policies have been written on one-, two-, 
and three-year basis effective on the same date 
One third of the insurance will expire in each of 
the next three years, at which time one third will 
be renewed for a three-year period. The policies 
which have been divided between twelve local 
agents cover the entire plant and provide for 
coinsurance. Rates have been fixed by the state 
inspection bureau and represent a considerable 
reduction over old rates 

4 Springfield, Ill. The 
the board of 


been let 
elementary 


committee of 
recommended the 


finance 
education has 
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employment of a firm of experts to make an ap- 
praisal of all the city’s school property, at a cost 
of $5,500. The last appraisal was made sixteen 
years ago. 

¢ Clinton, Iowa. The school board has de- 
creed that only union labor be employed as stage 
hands in the high-school auditorium. This im- 
plies theatrical stage employees and moving-pic- 
ture machine operators. 

4 Iowa City, Iowa. The board of education 
has voted to locate a new high-school building 
on Morningside Height. The building will be 
erected at a cost of $725,000. 

@ Rochelle, Ill. The contract has been let for 
the construction of an elementary school, to cost 
$144,022. 

4 Joliet, Il]. The contract has been let for the 
construction of the Moran grade school, to cost 
$148,749. ’ 

@Wyoming, N. Y. Construction work has 
been started on the Wyoming Village Central 
School, to cost $308,000. 

¢ Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
voted to begin the work of installing new elec- 
trical systems in four of the schools. The work 
will include rewiring and new electrical fixtures. 

4 Berlin, N. H. The school board has con- 
sidered a proposal calling for the purchase of 
Diesel-powered equipment for producing current 
in three of the schools. It is expected that the 
new equipment will effect decided savings in the 
cost of electricity consumed. 

¢ Johnston, R. I. The school board has ap- 
proved a program for blanket fire insurance on 
the school property and contents. The change 
will benefit the school system to the extent of 
$982 over a three-year period. Insurance in the 
amount of $320,050 is provided. The cost of 
three years’ premium will amount to $4,082, as 
compared with $5,064 under the former system. 

@ Aberdeen, S. Dak. Plans have been ap- 
proved by the PWA for the new school audi- 
torium, to cost $300,000. 

@ Ames, Iowa. Bids have been received for the 
construction of the new senior high school, to 
cost $600,000. 

@ Mason City, Iowa. The voters have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $120,000 for the 
erection of a new grade school. 

@ Lake Providence, La. The contract has been 
let for the construction of the new high school, 
to cost $140,993. H. H. Land, Monroe; is the 
architect. 

4 Superior, Wis. Plans have been started for a 
junior-high-school building, to eost $300,000. 

@ Newton, Kans. Work has been started on 


the new school-building program, to involve a 
cost of $390,000 
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All motion pictures 
are educational if education is 
thought of as life experience. How- 
ever, distinctions exist between films 
prepared for entertainment pur- 
poses, those assembled for novelty 
or survey presentation, and the 
teaching film produced specifically 
for classroom use. 


No one will deny the educational 
value of selected feature pictures 
when shown in the theatre or school 
auditorium. Certainly travelogues, 
news reels, documentary subjects, 
novelties and the like possess gen- 
eral, and in many cases great, edu- 
cational value and may be used to 
vitalize auditorium assemblies or 
provide material for noon hour rec- 
reation and club activities. 

However, the properly prepared 
teaching film is produced as an in- 
tegral part of a unit of instruction 
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that has a definite relation to a 
course of study being taught by the 
individual teacher. It emphasizes 
the salient features of a specific 
body of subject matter and is used 
by the skillful teacher for a particu- 
lar or combination of purposes — 


(1) to stimulate interest in the 
introduction of a new unit 
of instruction, 

(2) as a direct teaching aid in 
presenting major concepts 
of a unit which is otherwise 
difficult or often impossible 
to present, 

(3) to enrich or extend the con- 

tent of a unit, 


—— 


(4) to summarize or review a 
unit’s work. 


Obviously, such a film should be 
utilized quite differently, and more 
frequently, than “just a motion pic- 





ture” if optimum benefits are to 
accrue. 


True teaching films— dealing with 
Biological Sciences, Physical Sci- 
ences, Human Geography, Music 
and Primary Grade Subjects are 
now available through Erpi Pic- 
ture Consultants. 


Many of them will be shown dur- 
ing the N. E. A. Convention at 
Atlantic City, Booth K-1, February 
26th through March 3rd. See them 
there, or write for the new catalog, 
“Instructional Sound Films.” 





A syllabus with each film aids the teacher 


in using it most effectively. 


Erpi Picture Consultants is an organization devoted exclusively to the production of teaching films 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS PRODUCED UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF LEADING EDUCATORS, UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Erpi Pictu 


Inc orporated 


re Consustants 


250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Teachers know that some textbooks 
do not give the length of service ex- 
pected of them. They realize that this 
failure is due to inadequate binding. 


Inferior board causes binding failures. 


Experts recognize the superior wear- 
ing qualities of Binders Board, and 
recommend the addition of this clause 


to all book contracts — 


"All books to be bound in Binders 
Board, made according to Com- 


mercial Standard CS50-34.”’ 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 
New York City 


Chanin Building 
MEMBERS 


Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. C.H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 
The Davey Company, Jersey City, N.J. Otter RiverMills, Inc., Otter River, Mass. 


Fandango Mills . . . 





School Law 





¢ The circuit court of Barron County, Wis., 
has decided in favor of the Barron school board 
in an action brought by three mothers to force 
the school to accept in its first grade thirteen 
children who had failed in mental tests. The 
court contended that the school board, not the 
court, should determine school policies, dismissed 
the action for mandamus, and ordered the plain- 
tiffs to pay the court costs. 

The mothers had contended that the tests were 
designed to eliminate certain pupils because of 
crowded conditions. 

¢ An alderman cannot legally become a school 
teacher, according to an opinion rendered by 
District Attorney John R. Cashman, of Mani- 
towoc County, Wis. Attorney General O. S. 
Loomis held that the State Supreme Court has 
ruled that the board of education is a branch of 
the city government and hence that teachers 
employed by the board under the city school 
plan are employees of the city. 

¢ Attorney General Albert A. Carmichael, of 
Alabama, has ruled that the state school code 
prohibits school authorities from collecting in- 
cidental fees in high school as well as grade 
schools. He pointed out, however, that his con- 
clusion does not in any way prohibit the county 
board of education from levying the matricula- 
tion fee provided for in accredited high schools. 

4 Federal courts have no jurisdiction over state 
laws requiring school children to salute the flag. 
The United States Supreme Court has recently 
unanimously declined to review a decision of the 
Georgia state courts involving the compulsory 
salute. 

The Georgia courts had upheld the action of 
the Atlanta school board in suspending a pupil 
for refusing to salute. A recent case in Miners- 
ville, Pa., was decided in favor of two pupils, 
who refused to salute, on religious grounds. A 


. Millburn, N. J. 
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similar decision was reached by the Appellate 


Court of California. On the other hand, the 
highest courts of Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
in addition to the Georgia Supreme Court, have 
decided that the flag salute cannot be construed 
as a religious rite, and thus does not infringe 
upon religious beliefs. A recent ruling by the New 
York State department of education is in accord 
with these opinions. 

@ The board of education of Minneapolis, 
Minn., in October, levied a school tax equivalent 
to 24.1 mills, or 2.1 mills above the charter limit 
of 22 mills. This increase in the tax, it was 
estimated, will yield approximately $520,000, and 
will cut an anticipated 1938 budget deficit of 
$1,000,000 in half. A taxpayer brought suit on 
the plea that the increased levy violated the 
terms of a city charter. The Supreme Court held 
otherwise and decided in favor of the board of 
education. 

@ The board of education of Wellesley, Mass., 
last year dismissed Dr. S. Monroe Graves, super- 
intendent of schools, without granting a hearing 
in compliance with the teacher-tenure act. The 
case went into the court, with the result that the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts recently decided 
that the dismissal was unlawful. The court held 
that a school committee which proposes to dis- 
charge a superintendent must not only give the 
incumbent a hearing, if so requested, and bring 
definite charges, but must also present evidence 
to support its case 

@ An Ohio court recently decided that a resig- 
nation of a teacher submitted to the president of 
the board of school trustees is merely an offer to 
resign, and does not become effective until it is 
accepted by the whole board 

¢ The board of education at White Plain, N. 
Y., has won its suit against the city council for 
full jurisdiction over teachers’ salaries. In an 
opinion handed down by judges of the Appellate 
Division, the city must include in the 1938 budget 
the full amount requested by the school board 
for teachers’ salaries. If the decision of the Ap- 
pellate Court becomes final, the sum of $16,930.90 
will be added to the 1938 budget to provide for 


full pay-cut restorations of teachers’ salaries to 
those earning more than $3,000 per year. In the 
court hearing, Supt. H. Claude Hardy referred 
to the case as a state issue and challenged the 
right of local officials to interfere with education. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of December, 1937, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 443 educational build- 
ings, at a total cost of $37,633,900. Of these, 397 
were schools and colleges costing $33,806,200. 

In the states west of the Rockies, 37 contracts 
were let for new buildings, involving a total ex- 
penditure of $2,817,100. Ten additional projects 
were reported in preliminary stages, to cost an 
estimated $1,156,500. 

During the twelve months of 1937, 199 con- 
tracts for new school buildings were reported, at 
a total cost of $12,304,000. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


The December bonds for permanent school im- 
provements were sold in the total sum of $16,- 
990,800. The average interest rate was 3.16 per 
cent. The largest sales were made in New York 
State, where the total issues amounted to $4,- 
122,000, and in Pennsylvania, where the sales 
were $7,520,500. 

During December, short-term notes and re- 
funding bonds were issued in the sum of 
$1,762,225. 


YORK HIGH-SCHOOL ADDITION 
COMPLETED 


A new $80,000 addition to the high school was 
dedicated recently at York, Nebr. The building 
Which is three stories in height, houses a junior 
high school, a gymnasium, a shop, a cafeteria, 4 
health room, an art room, and two soundproof 
music rooms. The building was erected and superf- 
vised by E. G. Schaumberg, architect. The building 
and equipment cost $88,642, of which $39,825 
was in the form of a PWA grant, and $48,817 
was furnished by the school district. The struc- 
ture was completed and occupied in September, 
1937, and was dedicated in November, 1937. 
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Reduce the teaching load 


with INTERNATIONAL TIME and 
SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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In this year’s new school housing and improvement programs, don’t 

forget to include International Time and Sound Distribution Systems 
- equipment that serves in many ways to reduce teaching and 

administrative loads. 








Remove the burden of schedule maintenance with an International 
Time and Program System .. . bells ring automatically and always 
in agreement with the clocks . . . giving instructors full time for 
strictly educational activities. 







More work is accomplished in less time with an International Sound 
Distribution System . . . supervisory duties are accomplished in a 
fraction of the usual time and invaluable educational helps that are 
available “on the air” are brought in to assist in obtaining maximum 
teaching results. 
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Make a memorandum now to see this equipment 
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Be sure to see these 


NEW TITLES 


at the 


Macmillan Booth 
N.E.A. 


Convention 


Atlantic City 











Black and Davis 
ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS 























YESTERDAY 





BOOK 






READING TO LEARN 





Dallas 








DR. JUDD TO BE HONORED 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, formerly connected with the 
University of Chicago as head of the Education Depart- 
ment, will be given the American Educational Award 
for 1938. The award, presented each year to an edu- 
cator who has made an outstanding contribution to edu- 
cational progress, is an annual event of the exhibitors’ 
banquet held in connection with the winter meeting of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

@ Mr. June E. SuHert has been elected president of 
the Caldwell County board of education at Lenoir, N. C 
@ Dr. C. A. Howarp has resigned from the position of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Oregon to 
become president of the Eastern Oregon Normal School 
@ R. E. Cornrortu has been elected president of the 
school board at Hearne, Tex. 

@ M. G. McDowett has been elected president of the 
school board at Chambersburg, Pa 

@ Mr. Wittiam J. MacKenzre has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Portland, Orez 

@ Mrs. S. B. Carrer is the first woman member to be 
elected to the school board at Suffolk, Va. Mrs. Carter 
who succeeds J. M. Lovelace, assumed office on January 1. 
@ Mr. Warter D. Hoop, a member of the Connecticut 
board of education, and for nearly thirty years principal 
of the Gilbert School at Winsted, died on December 25, 
at the age of 65. 

@ The school board of Fort Recovery, Ohio, has re- 
organized with the election of Grorce W. Lies as presi- 
dent; Wimt1am W. Kotp as vice-president; Mrs. Peart 
A. WaGNeR as clerk; and Norman F, Hutt as purchasing 
agent 

@ The board of education of Wildwood, N. J., has 
reorganized with the election of JosepH Brapway as 
president, and Marcus Fatnu as vice-president 

@ The east-side board of education at Union C'ty, Ind., 
bas reorganized with the election of THEoporE Woopbury 
as president; J. H. Forsnicut as vice-president; and H 
A. TEEGARDEN as clerk 

@ The school board of Versailles, Ohio, has elected 
Dr. J. E. Grtvetre as president; Homer F. Praket as 
vice-president; and Jor Reep as clerk. 

@ Mr. Etwoop Eppins has been elected president of 
the board of education at Eldorado, Ohio. Harotp V. Seu 
was elected vice-president, and E. C. Guentuer clerk- 
treasurer 

@ Mr. H. Raymonp Carter, a member of the 


school 
board of Chelsea, Mass., 1 on January 1, after a 
short illness. Mr. Carter d as a member of the 


MACMILLAN'S 


MODERN 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled and Edited under the 


supervision of Bruce Overton 


Benedict : Knox 


NICHOLS -:- BAGLEY -: 
AMERICA o@ #£AAMERICA 





Yoakam : Bagley : Knowlton | Patterson : Little : Burch 


INTRODUCTORY PROBLEMS IN 
in the series AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 





MACMILLAN New York — Boston Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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CLARK- OTIS- HATTON - SCHORLING 


MODERN-SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC 


NEW EDITION 
(1) understanding of concepts 
(2) mastery of skill 


(3) problem solving 





Stone 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 
BIOLOGY 


Careful developments, abundant meaningful practice, 
and a systematic program of problem solving place the 


emphasis on the understanding and use of arithmetic. 





Skills are maintained by scientifically distributed prac- 


BEARD 
tice. opics have been reallocated in accord with recent 


research findings. 


TODAY 


Visit our Exhibit Booths H 17-19 at the 1938 American 
Association of School Administrators Convention 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Portland 





board from 1916 to 1937, during which period he served @ Supr. E. E. Irwin, of Lapeer, Mich has been 


as chairman for many years re-elected for his twenty-third year 

@ Atspert F. Hovucnuron, a director and former vice- @ Cuartes F. Grosjean, formerly assistant superin- 
president of the Houghton Mifflin Company, died on tendent of schools at Terre Haute, Ind., died in a Terre 
December 19, at the age of 87. Mr. Houghton served an Haute hospital, on January 2, after a short illness. Mr 
early apprenticeship at the Riverside Press in Cambridge Grosjean, who was 74, had been retired since July, 1937 
and had experience in selling the trade before he came 

to New York in 1870 to take over the firm’s New York PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
office. In 1908, when the firm was incorporated, he be- @ Mr. K. A. Nicotson, of Flaxton, N. Dak., has been 
came vice-president, in which position he continued until elected superintendent of schools at Berthold. 

he retired in 1925. He was a friend of many noted authors @ Dr. Cuartes R. Foster, associate superintendent of 


and was responsible for the dramatization of a number 


Pittsburgh in charge of secondary education, died suddenly 
of books during the early days 


on December 14, in the Cathedral of Learning. Dr 
@ Dr. B. A. Montcomery has been elected president Foster who was 58, was graduated from the Clarion 
of the board of education at Grove City, Pa. Normal School and from the University of Pittsburgh in 


@ Mr. H. Ratpw Graper has been re-elected pres dent 1911. He was awarded the master’s degree in 1914 and 
of the school board at Collegeville, Pa. in 1925 obtained the degree of LL.D. 


@ The board of education at Everett, Mass., has re- @ Supt. A. H. Sratey, of Hastings, Nebr., was recently 
organized with the election of JoHN J. Barry as presi- re-elected as head of the schools for a three-year term, 
dent; Freperick L. GaLsraitH as vice-president; and beginning July 1, 1938. Mr. Staley is completing his 
Freperick A. ASHLEY as secretary. Frep C. HARRINGTON, nineteenth year as superintendent. During his administra- 
IsABELLE Miiter, F. L. GarsraitH, and Epwarp W tion, the entire school plant, with the exception of the 
Bonp were elected as new members, to serve for four administration building, has been rebuilt, including four 
years, beginning with January 1, 1938 elementary schools, a junior-high-school building, and 4 


@ The board of education of Worcester, Mass., has manual-arts and gymnasium building. The construction 
reorganized with the election of Harotp W. Eaton as work was completed at a cost of $850,000 


president, and Witt A. Gray as clerk and business @ Supt. G. Cart Atverson, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 


manager. been re-elected for a six-year term 

@ Mr. M. F. Mutvaney has been elected president of @ Mr. Joun A. Harrey, of Conway, Mo., has been 
the board of education of Omaha, Nebr. Dr. CLaupe W. elected superintendent of schools at Houston, Mo. He 
MASON was elected vice-president succeeds Walter L. Bass 

@ Mr. NatHan P. Avery has been elected president e@ H. B. Rosertson, formerly superintendent of schools 
of the board of education of Holyoke, Mass at Carterville, Ga., died on December 5, in Atlanta. 

@ The board of education of Owensboro, Ky has re @W. F. Cramer, former superintendent of schools at 


organized with the election of R. S. Tripietr as presi 


Waukegan, Ill., and an Iowa educator for fifty years 
dent; O. N. MacGruper as vice-presdent; and Muss 


died on January 4, in Lakewood, Ohio 


Heten Hii as secretary-treasurer @ Pror. Smmeon E. Boomer, a member of the faculty 
@ Dr. Samuet E. Fretrcuer has been re-elected as of the Southern Illinois State Normal University, died 
president of the board of education of Chicopee, Mass on January 4, at Carbondale 

@ Miss BertHA STEVENS has been re-elected as pres dent @ Dr. Louts Nussaum, senior associate superintendent, 
of the board of education of Haverhill, Mass has been appointed acting superintendent during the ab 


@ The Chicago board of education has appointed the sence of Dr. 
Misses Nett F. RYAN and Mary L. DUNLEAvy as 
assistant superintendents. Dr. Moses Mater has been 


Broome. Dr. Broome, who is on a S* 
months’ leave, will retire in July, 1938 
@ STaTE SUPERINTENDENT ARTHUR E. TuHompson, o 


made principal of the Foreman High School Bismarck, N. Dak., has announced his candidacy fot 
@S. L. Smirn, for many years Southern Educational re-election to the position in 1938. 

Director of the Rosenwald Foundation, has been made @ Mr. M. E. Coe, of Jacksonville, Oreg., has become 
provost of Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, and superintendent of schools in Lebanon. 

director of public relations of the institut’on @ Mr. Raymonp J. Carrort has been elected superit 
@ Supt. Barrett Lowe, of Wessington Springs, S. Dak tendent of schools at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

has been elected president of the South Dakota Education @ Mr. DonaLtp Wesser has been elected superintendent 
Association 


of schools at Guttenberg, Iowa 
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A new and unusual finish that 


will not mar, chip or wear off — 


that will outlast any existing fin- 


ish —even chrome plate. This is 


only one feature of many on a 


new product to be announced 


next month by 





**Metal Furniture Since °97 


The School Administrators at 
Atlantic City 


When the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators meets in Atlantic City, February 26 
to March 3, it will not only have a new name to 
replace the familiar “Department of Superintend- 
ence” but it will also include among the speakers 
a considerable number of entirely new names and 
new faces. 

During the past twenty years there have grown 

up among the administrators of colleges and of 
city school systems outstanding men and women 
who have never taken part in the activities of 
the National Education Association or the De- 
partment of Superintendence. From among these, 
President C. B. Glenn has sought to bring to his 
service such important men as Dr. James B. 
Conant, of Harvard University, and Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale University. Another out- 
Standing speaker who will address the meeting is 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who addressed a meeting of 
the Department some years ago and whose recent 
criticism of education particularly at the second- 
ary and college levels, has attracted wide 
discussion. 
_ The entire problem of youth and its education 
‘Ss to be brought before the Department in the 
Shape of addresses on parts of the yearbook of 
the Association. The discussion is to be opened 
by Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer, of Houston, Tex. 
An important address is to be made by Dr. 
Edwin E. Lee, director of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, who will discuss “The Oc- 
Cupational Adjustment of Youth.” 

The youth problem will be further stressed in 
a forum, to be presided over by United States 


Commissioner John W. Studebaker, whose work 
in behalf of the forum as an instrument of adult 
education is well known. The forum panel is to 
include Supt. Richard D. Allen, specialist in voca- 
tional education and head of the city school sys- 
tem of Providence, R. I. Aspects of the present 
problem are to be discussed by Prof. Goodwin 
Watson, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Supt. Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Supt. David E. Weglein, Baltimore; and 
Homer P. Rainey, of the American Youth Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

“The Teacher and His Problems” is to be a 
topic of discussion at one of the general sessions. 
Supt. Orville Pratt, Spokane, Wash., will talk on 
“The Welfare Problems of Teachers,” and Dr 
George Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education, will take up “Present Problems of 
Teacher Education.” 

It is expected that the afternoon group meet- 
ings will bring before the convention some of the 
most important and practical discussions of the 
week. The topics are to include such challenging 
subjects as: The Part of the Teacher in School 
Administration, School Public. Relations, The 
Federal Government and the Public Schools, and 
The Place of Industrial Arts in the School 
Program. 

Atlantic City provides unusual entertainment 
features even in the dead of winter. It is planned 
that on Wednesday evening a great dinner will 
be served in the Auditorium ballroom, and it is 
arranged that later in the evening an ice carnival, 
with exhibition skating, will precede an old- 
fashioned skating party and a dance in which 





Mr. John A. Sexson 
Pasadena, California 
President-Elect of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 


the members of the Association will be asked to 
participate. While the convention meets in a 
northern city, President Glenn insists that the 
spirit of southern hospitality shall prevail, and a 
reception for new members has been planned for 
Monday afternoon, at the Ambassador Hotel. 





as one of 


Exhibits you dont \ 
want to 25d |B 


A visit here will do much to familiarize 
you with the latest developments and 
best buys in school and auditorium 


seating. 


Moreover, our sales and planning per- 
sonnel will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance and discuss in detail 
your particular seating problems. 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


NE W YORK OFFICE 
381 FOURTH AVE. 


The Department of School Principals will 
devote an evening to McGuffey’s Readers, in a 
reproduction of an old-time school session. The 
twelve pupils in the class are to consist of 
prominent educators who used McGuffey’s 
readers as children. Prof. Ernest Horn, of the 
University of Iowa, will impersonate McGuffey, 
Miss Mary Leeper will act the part of school- 
mistress, and Prof. C. A. Fullerton, of Iowa State 
University, will take the part of a music master. 

The members of the Association and visitors 
who are planning to attend the meeting, will 
find that numerous eastern cities are preparing 
to have them visit their schools. In and about 
New York City, Washington, D. C., and Phila- 
delphia, there are many points of historic inter- 
est and many opportunities for educational sight 
seeing. 

Special railroad rates will be available from 
the West and South, but the old, familiar identi- 
fication certificates have been abandoned by the 
railroads. 

The Atlantic City Housing Bureau, 16 Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, is prepared to make reserva- 
tions for rooms at practically any rate. 

As in previous years, the commercial exhibits 
will be an integral part of the educational service 
rendered by the convention. Approximately three 
fourths of the floor space of the huge auditorium 
will be devoted to exhibits prepared by leading 
publishers, manufacturers of school equipment 
and furniture, and dealers in teaching materials 
and aids. It is expected that many of the booths 
will be served by salemen who have an educa- 
tional background and who are in position to 
advise on the selection of educationally valuable 
instructional materials. The depression years have 
had an interesting and valuable effect upon the 
school trade in that the limited public funds 
available for supplies and equipment have com 
pelled publishers and manufacturers to devise new 
lines of books, furniture, and equipment adjusted 
to the new, progressive methods of conducting 
city and rural schools. The exhibits will include 
upward of 250 separate displays. 
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SUPERINTENDENT SEXSON ELECTED 

Superintendent John A. Sexson of Pasadena, 
Calif., has been elected president of the American 
Association of School Administrators according to 
an announcement made at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Sexson will succeed President Glenn on March 15. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING 


4 Cuyahoga Heights, Ohio. Bids have been re- 
ceived for the construction of the Cuyahoga 
Heights Village School, to cost $425,000. 

¢ Canaan, Conn. The board of education has 
purchased a site for a high-school building, to 
house 550 students and to cost $200,000. Ernest 
Sibley, of Litchfield, is the architect. 

4 Watsonville, Calif. Construction work has 
been started on the high-school gymnasium, to 
cost $126,000. 

4 Nanticoke, Pa. The school board has re 
ceived $86,000 of a federal grant of $168,000 to 
be used for the construction of an annex to the 
high school. 

4 Escondido, Calif. Construction work will 
start shortly on the Escondido high school, to 
cost $118,000. New elementary buildings will also 
be constructed at a cost of $130,000 

¢ Huntsville, Ala. The citizens have approved 


NEWS 


a school-bond issue of $75,000. The proceeds 
will be used for the construction of a new school 
and improvements to existing structures. 

4 Iron Mountain, Mich. Bids have been re- 
ceived for the construction of the new junior- 
high-school building, to cost $128,842 

¢ Board members of the New London, Texas, 


School Memorial Association have announced 
the receipt of $15,800 in donations toward the 
erection of a $20,000 memorial for the 294 
victims of the New London school disaster. It 
is believed that the remaining $4,200 will be 
raised shortly, when suggestions will be received 
from architects as to the type of monument 

@ York, Nebr. The board of education has 
completed the construction of an $80,000 addi- 
tion to the senior high school. The building 
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houses a junior high school, a gymnasium, a shop, 
a cafeteria, a health room, an art room, and two 
music rooms. 

¢ Hastings, N. Y. Plans have been begun for 
the rebuilding of School No. 2, to cost $113,000. 
Application has been made for a PWA grant. 

@ Ellsworth, Pa. Construction work has been 
started on the new Ellsworth-Cokeburg High 
School, to cost $131,000. A PWA grant of $57,- 
177 has been obtained by the school board. 

@ Newark, N. J. The Essex County board of 
education has approved plans for a five-year 
building program. The program calls for four 
projects. 

¢ Redlands, Calif. Construction work has been 
started on the building-improvement program, 
to cost $150,000. The McKinley School, one of 
the projects, will cost $100,000. 

4 Little River, Kans. Bids have been received 
for the construction of a new school, to cost 
$111,908. 

4 Chicago, Ill. Bids have been received for the 
construction of the new high-school building, to 
cost $600,000. 


4 Contracts have been let for the construction 
of the new central school, in Livingston Manor 
N. Y.. to cost $640,000. 

4 Washington, Mo. Contracts have been let 
for the construction of the first unit of an ele- 
mentary school. Mr. John M. Schaper, Jefferson 
City, is the architect. 

4 Bird Island, Ind. Construction work has 


been started on an addition to the consolidated 
school in Dist. No. 64, Renville County. The 
building, a PWA project, will cost $54,000 

4 Stafford Springs, Conn. The contract has 
been let for the construction of a new high 
school, to cost $136,000. 
4 Columbia, S. C. The 
for the construction of the new Shandon High 
School, to cost $237,000. 

@ McPherson, Kans. 
been started on the 


contract has been let 


work has 
school, to cost 
obtained to 


Construction 
new high 
been 


$319,000. A PWA grant has 
cover part of the cost. 
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The man who can make hard things 


easy is the educator, 
EMERSON, Journals 


Fortunately, modern teachers in the art 
of handwriting have the benefit of 
Esterbrook’s 78 years experience in man- 


ufacturing pens to fit students’ needs. 


Throughout the educational world, 
Esterbrook is conceded leadership in 
designing pens that make writing easy — 


to teach and to learn. 


Booths D 24-26 at the American Association of 
School Administrators Convention 


steutrvuk 


STEEL PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


64 Cooper Street Camden, New Jersey 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


NYSTROM 


MAPS GLOBES CHARTS 





i BIOLOGY 





GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 


political, physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored-—for beginners are 
now ready. For junior and senior high schools special series of economic 
maps of both United States and World are available 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series include the Old World Back- 


ground. The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute 

the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 

f three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures and ‘Wilgus 

Directed History Problems and Projects supplement the maps and texts. 
‘ , . nro 

BIOLOGY CHARTS 

Ihe biology section of our new C36 catalog lists a complete line for all 


} 


cal sciences. Here are charts for every grade of work from the 


mple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 


st technical anatomical forms. 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Booths No. 23, 25, 27, American Association of School 
Administrators Convertion Atlantic City 
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y teach Printing? 


J. E. FINTZ, Director of 
Special Schools, formerly 
Director of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, Cleveland, Ohio 


Important to Students 


for exploration and 
self-discovery . . . 


HE teaching of printing in our junior 
and senior high schools is an important 
link in the chain of opportunities for ex- 
ploration and self-discovery. In fact, it ranks 
first of all known methods of education.” 


e Mr. Fintz'’s experience points to the cre- 
ative influence of the school printshop. The 
student must handle type, layouts . . . all 
the elements of the printed page... with 
taste, originality and judgment. Printing is 
the work of many minds and hands . . . co- 
operation takes its important place in the 
printing laboratory. These benefits, two of 
many found in a printing course, are reasons 
why school executives value the addition of 
printing instruction to the school curriculum 


TEACH PRINTING 


Write for free booklet 
“Why Teach Printing?" tT DEVELOPS COOPERATION 


American Iype Founders 


Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVENUE - ELIZABETH - NEW JERSEY 


Types used: Bernhard Gothics, Phenix, Alternate Gothic No. | 





SEE OUR ATLANTIC CITY EXHIBIT — BOOTHS No. 32 and 34, 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


CARTERET SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 

During the 1937-38 school term, C. F. Dengler, 
supervising principal of the public schools of 
Carteret, N. J., presented to his board of educa- 
tion a program which he had planned to stimulate 
professional growth and to raise the school sys- 
tem to a plane comparable with the best school 
systems of the country. 

The modified single-salary schedule, which had 
been studied carefully, was unanimously adopted 
by the board in December, 1937. It includes the 
following provisions: Teachers with less than 
three years’ training will begin at a minimum of 
$1,200, and will receive nine increments up to 
$2,000; teachers with three years’ training will 
begin at $1,300, and will receive twelve incre- 
ments up to a maximum of $2,475; teachers with 
four years’ training will begin at $1,400, and will 
receive fifteen increments up to a maximum of 
$2,900; teachers with five years’ training will 
begin at $1,500, and will receive eighteen incre- 
ments up to a maximum of $3,300; teachers with 
six years’ training will begin at a minimum of 
$1,600, and will receive twenty increments up to 
a maximum of $3,600. 

The annual increments amounting to $75, $100, 
and $125, depend upon the point reached on the 
schedule, not upon the type of position. High- 
school teachers will be allowed $100 per year 
more than the amounts specified in the schedule. 
Supervisors, principals, and special teachers are 
considered individually when contracts are drawn 
up. 

In order to be entitled to receive the incre- 
ments which the schedule provides, a teacher 
must have done satisfactory work the preceding 
term; she also must have completed successfully 
during the three years preceding, at least six 
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semester hours of work in professional courses 
approved by the supervising principal. 

Under the schedule, a teacher who has per- 
formed sufficient work to step from one ciass or 
column to the next higher, will be entitled during 
the succeeding term, to receive the next higher 
amount in the new scale; provided such amount 
is less than $50 in excess of the salary for the 
previous year, then the second higher amount. 

In making the change from the old to the new 
schedule, the board decided to consider the 
losses sustained through the lapse of increments 
since 1930, as well as the years of experience and 
the professional growth during the period, and to 
consequently grant increases ranging from $75 
to $300. 


THE SHUGART SALARY INCREMENT 
PLAN 

The board of education of Elizabeth, N. J., 
suspended in 1930 the annual salary increment 
whereby a teacher who was employed at a min- 
imum salary would secure an annual increase 
until the maximum salary was reached. Thus, a 
teacher who began at a salary of $1,200 would 
receive an increase of $100 per year, for a period 
of nine years, when the maximum of $2,100 
would be reached. 

Owing to the depression, the salary increment 
was eliminated with the result, as estimated by 
the research committee of the Elizabeth Teach- 
ers’ Association, that at the end of seven years 
the 622 teachers had “contributed” to the city 
the sum of $1,283,095, and that 473 of the same 
teachers below the maximum will be called upon 
to “contribute” $1,014,250 during the next eleven 
years, unless the salary increment is restored. 

Lehman C. Shugart, of the Elizabeth research 
committee, presents a detailed study of the sub- 
ject, and proposes that “the ideal and simplest 
solution would be to immediately restore each 
teacher to his place on the salary schedule. This 
plan would disregard the past contribution but 
prevent any future loss. It would mean an aver- 


These achievements are not mere “happen-so” with Universal; they 
are the result of years of careful research. 
bodies only proven principles — our patented “swing-out and down” 
our “swing-up and back” method of closing ... 
our upright support of each seat and foot board ... our X type diag- 
onal bracing of each upright support ... our no-strain anchorage to 
wall ... our protective cabinets, which open and close independantly 
of the stand unit ... plus many other exclusive features make Uni- 
versal Stands the leader for convenience, economy and safety ... 
stands which can be double-loaded with swaying students and still 
remain as rigid and firm as a built-in structure. 

For our suggested layout and cost estimate, fill in the form below, 
clip to your letterhead and mail to us. 


Size of gymnasium floor 
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bounds line to wall............ 


Lengths, wall spaces 


, 


(A rough plan of floor showing doors and radiators will help.) 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


age increase of $11.29 per week per teacher. 

“In order to finance such a plan the sum of 
$272,850 would be required, in the 1938-39 school 
budget. The teachers of Elizabeth realize that 
the city is not in a financial position to restore 
teachers to the contractual level. But, in view of 
the fact that each year of delay increases the 
totals of both past and future contribution, the 
teachers feel that an immediate solution of the 
problem is imperative.” 


COLUMBIA SINGLE-SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The public schools of Columbia, Mo., have in 
operation a_ single-salary schedule which was 
adopted by the board of education a year ago 
and which has proved entirely successful in use. 

The schedule, as arranged, provides equal sal- 
aries for teachers of equivalent training and ex- 
perience, without reference to teaching assign- 
ments. All salaries are paid according to a definite 
basic schedule, arranged according to years of 
experience and classification. Teachers are placed 
in one of four groups, according to years of 
training and the possession of a degree. 

Under the schedule, teachers in Class I, with 
one year of experience, will begin at $900, and 
will advance at the rate of $45 per year, up to 4 
maximum of $1,260 at the end of ten years. 
Teachers in Class II will begin at $990, and will 
advance at the rate of $45, up to a minimum of 
$1,350 at the end of ten years. Teachers in Class 
III will begin at a minimum of $1,080, and will 
advance at the rate of $45, up to a maximum of 
$1,440 at the end of ten years. Teachers in Class 
IV will begin at $1,170, and will advance at the 
rate of $45, up to a maximum of $1,530 at the 
end of ten years. : 

Teachers in Class I must have four years 
training beyond high school and must hold 4 
bachelor’s degree. Teachers in Class II must have 
five years’ training and must hold a bachelor’s 
and a master’s degree. Teachers in Class III must 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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SPACE COSTS MONEY 


The enriched educational program of the modern school requires an ex- 
tensive physical plant with an increasing burden on tax resources, first, 
in original construction costs, and second, in the continuing costs of 








maintaining the larger building with its specialized facilities. 
Often the problem presented to school executives is how to provide the 
| facilities essential to an adequate educational program within the limits 
| } | > . . . . . 7 . 
HTT of a definitely restricted appropriation. In dealing with this problem, 
| | the primary fact to be kept in mind is that SPACE COSTS MONEY. 
| | 
111] 
MA The first cost of any building is directly proportional to its cubage. 
HH | Furthermore, throughout its life cubage influences the maintenance costs 
| of every building, the amount of fuel required to heat it, the cost of 
repairs, the cost of custodial services. 
The problem, then, becomes one of the efficient use of space. School 
m 0 . . . . 
chool executives are studying prospective classroom schedules to determine 
that . eye, . ° 
aaa any room or special facilities which might be under-used. The educa- 
ig tional building must be so planned as to provide for the maximum use 
; the . “ " 
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with sufficient flexibility to be adaptable to future change. 
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AND LAST LONGER THAN 
ORDINARY EQUIPMENT. 


LAST ordinary equipment. 


See for yourself the difference in classroom work accomplished by pencils pointed per- 
fectly on BOSTONS. There is a model for each school need. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





(Concluded from page 74) 


have six years’ training and must hold a bach- 
elor’s and a master’s degree. Teachers in Class IV 
must have seven years’ training and must hold a 
doctor’s degree. 

Under the rules, applicants for teaching posi- 
tions are'required to have two years’ successful 
experience before being employed. Experience ot 
teachers entering the school system will be evalu- 
ated by the superintendent. Credit not exceeding 
two years on the salary schedule will be allowed 
on the initial salary of the applicant. Two years’ 
experience outside of the city are equivalent to 
one year in Columbia 

Teachers advanced from one group to another 
will be transferred for the next ensuing year 
directly to the step in the schedule to which 
their training entitles them. Each advancement 
from one class to another means a $135 increase 

All salaries of teachers are based upon tran 
scripts filed in the superintendent’s office. Salaries 
of teachers not holding a minimum of a bach 
elor’s degree will be $810, $855, and $900. No 
teacher will be advanced beyond $900 until a 
bachelor’s degree has been obtained. No teacher’s 
salary will be reduced under the schedule. A 
teacher whose salary is above the schedule is con 
sidered off the schedule and the board will de 
termine the salary each year until it comes on 
the schedulk 

The board reserves the right to revise the 
schedule at any time it may find it advisabl 
to do SO 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

@ Superior, Wis. The school board has voted to 
appoint a special committee to study the present 
teachers’ salary schedule in relation to other 
items of school expense. Supt. W. R. Davis has 
asked that a sala: chedule be adopted which 
the school board and the city can live up to 
during the next few 


4 Bridgeport, Conn eases of $100 in sal 
ary have been given ti teachers. The in 
creases were given to te t n the lower 
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SPECIFYING PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Y€S, AND IN ADDITION 
WHEN ORDERING CUTTERS 
FOR BOSTON KS AND SELF 


FEEDER NO.4,WE GET CARRIER 


WITH CUTTER AT NO 
EXTRA COST’ 


YOUR 


These six extra 


Write today for our catalog illustrating 
each model in full color. 


Cc. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers Hunt Pens, Clips and 
Speedball Products. 


salary brackets and are retroactive to the begin 
ning of the school year. 

¢ Hartford, Conn. The board of education 
has voted to adopt the balance of the permanent 
salary schedules, as suggested by the Strayer 
survey report. Under the plan, at least 45 present 
employees will be adjusted to the new salary 
schedules. The Strayer schedules, carrying with 
them salary increases from $50 to $800 a year, 
retroactive from September 1, 1937, include not 
only the salary scales of proposed staff additions 
in the business department, but also set the pay 
of all supervisors in the system, including the 
manager of the supply department, the assistant 
purchasing agent, directors of physical and health 
education, superintendent and assistant superin 
attendance officers, and gymnasium 
assistants. 

¢ Louisville, Ky. Increased revenue of $145, 
000, earmarked for the board of education from 
the 1938 city taxes, will be expended for teach 
er’s salary increases and to wipe out the flood 
deficit 

¢ Milwaukee, Wis Prospective pay raises tor 
high-school teachers have come a step nearer 
with the action of the finance committee in 
adopting a liberalization of percentages in pay 
classifications. The finance committee has agreed 
to change the last two classifications of teachers 
to enable teachers to advance from the first 
classification to a higher 
group 


salary in the second 
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Teachers and Administration 
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@ New Haven, Conn. Secret marriages of 
teachers have been placed on the prohibitive list 
by the school board. Under a new rule, the board 
must be given notification within five davs after 
a marriage ceremony. Failure to give such noti 
fication will be regarded as an infraction of the 
rules 


+ Trenton, Ga The Dade County board ol 
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education has adopted rules under which teach- 
ers absent from their classrooms because of sick- 
ness will receive pay for the first day absent. If 
absent more than one day, the pay will be sub- 
tracted from their monthly salary. Absences for 
reasons other than sickness will not be excused. 

Beginning with the 1938 school year, princi- 
pals of junior high schools must hold certificates 
based on four years of college work. The rule 
was passed so that the board would not have to 
use so much of the local funds to supplement 
principals’ salaries. Teachers in Georgia are now 
on a state minimum salary schedule 

4 Taft, Calif. The union high-school board 
has taken action, granting tenure to all teachers, 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent 
of schools. The change in attitude on the part of 
the board members means that indiscriminate dis- 
charge of teachers will in the future be eliminated. 

4 Madison, Wis. Sick leaves for teachers cost 
the city $10,000 a year in wages paid to sub- 
stitutes, according to the board of education. 
The average leave of absence each year is small, 
considering that the budget totals more than 
$1,000,000 a vear. School-board employees are 
given sick leave of one day each month. The sick 
leave is cumulative to 90 davs. The average sick 
leave is four days per staff member each year. | 
4 Versailles, Ind. The Ripley County board ol 
education has voted to require all teachers under 
township supervision to secure five semester hours 
or eight term hours of college credits every three 
years. The rule becomes effective during the 
1938-39 school year. It is provided that college 
travel credits of the same hours may be sub- 
stituted 

4 Cheboygan, Mich. Sick leave of teachers in 
the schools has been increased from three to five 
days, under an order of the school board 

4 Gary, Ind. The school board has announced 


proposed salary increases for 1938 approximating 
2.3 per cent for 569 teachers. Anticipating a 10 
per cent tax delinquency, the board estimated 
that the schedules adopted would total $1,084,745 
this year, as compared with a payroll of $1,059, 
990 in 1937 
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Protect your blackboards during constant 
service by using chalks that are free from 


gritty or hard particles. Use Gold Medal 


ANTI-DUST CHALK CRAYON 


DEMONSTRATION 


To Vitalize Instruction 
Stimulate Interest 

did Memory 

Promote Competition 


Visual expression promotes 
clearer thinking on the part 
of the student. 


VITALIZE 
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School Finance and Taxation 
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MOVIE HELPS SCHOOL TAX 


The public school system at Euclid, Ohio, was 
recently congratulated by Dr. T. C. Holy for re 
ceiving a large majority of votes favoring the 
three-mill tax levy at the November election 
Only four cities in the state have received a 
higher majority of votes for such a levy. 

Credit for the success of the levy is given to 
the parent-teacher-association activities and to a 
school movie, prepared by Supt. E. C. Grover, 
which illustrated all of the activities of the school 
irom the government nursery project to the foot- 
ball games in the senior high school. The movie 
was shown to over 10,000 persons during Oc- 
tober and was presented at an open-house night 
at each school, local clubs, parent-teacher asso- 
clations, church groups, and other interested 
groups. The film which is 45 minutes in length 
shows the work of the school throughout the 
elementary and secondary grades. 

The film is an interesting illustration of an 
activity program conducted in the Euclid schools 
and should prove of interest to other school sys- 
tems as an example of what other schools can 
do in th’s direction 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
4 White Plain, N. Y. The board of education 
as voted to continue the pay cuts in teachers’ 
Salaries, in accordance with the plan adopted by 
the city council for other city employees 
4 Milton, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $392,068 for the school year 1938 
his is an increase of $25,371 over the estimate 
for 1937 
* Chicago, Ill. The tentative school budget 
for 1938 calls for an appropriation of $73,312,589 
for the school year, or an increase of $2,993,539 
Over the estimate for 1937. The teachers’ salary 


LESSONS 


They also insure freedom from dust, an important 
safeguard for both teacher and pupil. 


Binney & Smith white and colored blackboard chalks 
provide perfect means for every type of demon- 


stration! 


Other Gold Medal Products include Crayola Colored 
Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, Artista Water 


Colors and Tempera Colors, Frescol, Clayola Modeling 
Material, Shaw Finger Paint. 


Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 


WITH 


appropriation has been set at $33,311,318, or an 
increase of $4,091,025. The largest item in the 
budget is $53,178,555 for the educational fund 

4 Palmetto, Fla. The school board is co-oper- 
ating with a bonding firm in Orlando in arrang- 
ing a system for refunding the bonds owed by 
the board. Under the proposed plan, school-bond 
interest would be reduced from 5 to 4 per cent, 
and maturities would be set back from five to 
ten years. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $29,746,210 for school pur- 
poses during the year 1938. This is an increase 
of approximately $1,671,221 over the 1937 estim- 
ate. The budget includes $80,000 for sick-leave 
payments, and for 300 additional teachers to 
relieve the heavy class load. 

@ Grand Rapids, Mich. An unexpected cut in 
school revenue, due to a further state reduction 
in funds, will amount to $41,000, according to 
Business Manager F. K. Sherk. Delinquent tax 
collections are also mounting. As a result of re- 
ductions in funds there is need for economy and 
retrenchments will have to be made between now 
and June 

4 Covington, Ky. The board of education was 
able to meet its semiannual bonded indebtedness 
on January 1, 1938, due to the fact that there 
was sufficient money in the sinking fund to pay 
off the $30,000 obligation for bond maturities 
and interest. The board is operating in the black 
on a pay-as-you-go basis 

4 Louisville, Ky. Increased revenue of $145, 
000, earmarked for the school board from 1938 
taxes, will be spent for teachers’ salary increases 
and to wipe out a flood deficit, according to H 
B. Manly, treasurer of the board. Even with a 
tax increase from 62 to 67 cents, economies in ex- 
penditures must be made to meet the deficit and 
pay raises. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,170,000 for the year 1938, which 
is an increase of $40,000 above the estimate for 
1937. The budget does not include an amount 


BLACKBOARD 


New York 


AND 





for a threatened deficit, but it is planned to wait 
and see if the income will be large enough to 
absorb the debt during the year. 

@ Newark, N. J. Mr. Carl Harrmann, Jr., 
budget director of the board of education, has 
prepared a tentative budget, calling for $10,523,- 
876 for the school year 1938. This is an increase 
of $362,075 over the estimate for a year ago 
when the budget was set at $10,161,801. The 
largest item in the budget is $8,250,111 for oper- 
ating expenses. Instruction expenses will cost 
$367,410, and maintenance $478,705. 

4 A total of $276,587 has been distributed to 
157 insolvent school districts in forty North 
Dakota counties during the last four months. 
The December grants were the largest since the 
distribution of the $500,000 special equalization 
fund began in September. Approximately 15,000 
pupils will benefit from the distribution of funds. 

@ Wildwood, N. J. The board of education 
has voted to call in all outstanding scrip for the 
years 1935, 1936, and 1937. 

@ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
decided on a tax rate of 85 cents on each $100 
of valuation for the next year. This tax rate, it 
is expected, will suffice for keeping the operating 
budget balanced without the curtailment of ac- 
tivities but it will not leave a large amount for 
the construction of new buildings. 

4 Colorado Springs, Colo. The school board 
has adopted a budget providing for a tax rate 
of 17.77 mills, which is expected to raise $766,702. 
The new tax rate is a decrease of .1 from the 
1936 levy, which is 17.87 mills. 

@ Waltham, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,567,483 for the year 
1938. This is an increase of $29,477 over the 
1937 budget estimate. The increase is due largely 
to the automatic salary increases paid to teachers 

@ Newton, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,567,483 for the year 
1938. This is an increase of $29,477 over the 
1937 budget, and is due to the payment of auto- 
matic salary increases to teachers 
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throughout’ the 


universities 
United States have registered gains in funds for 
education, general, and building purposes during 


4 Colleges and 


the year 1936-37, according to Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker. Expenditures for 
educational and general purposes, he shows, 
climbed in 1931-32 to 12.4 per cent above the 
total reported for 1929-30. In 1933-34 there was 
a drop to 3.9 per cent below the 1929-30 total, 
but in 1936-37 there was another increase in col- 
lege spending to 12.9 per cent above the 1929 
30 level. Expenditures for buildings, grounds, and 
equipment, while they have increased since the 
depression period, are still 36.2 per cent below 
the high point reached in 1929-30 

4 Madison, Wis. The budget of the schools for 
the year 1938 has been cut from $1,008,857 to 
$990,857. In addition, the schools will receive 
$322,000 from other sources such as state aid and 
tuition 

& Albion, Mich The school board has been 
compelled to reduce its school expenditures for 
the year, due to the fact that the state aid has 
been cut by $9,000 

¢ Maple Heights, Ohio. Two radical economies 
in school expenditures have been effected by the 
board. The position of chief custodian of schools 
has been eliminated with a saving of $1,800 
The clerk-treasurer’s position has been reduced 
to a part-time job and the salary cut from $1,800 
a vear to $1,200 

4 Irvine, Ky. The bonded indebtedness of the 
schools has been reduced from $62,264 to $23,700 
In round figures the debt of five years ago has 
been reduced $38,500. 

@ The Indiana schools will receive $6,943,300 
in tuition support from the state, representing the 
first annual distribution under the 1937 law. It 
represents one half of the total distribution to be 
made this year 

@ Manchester, N. H. The school board has 
prepared a budget, calling for $710,000 for the 
year 1938. This is an increase of $5,000 over the 
estimate for 1937 
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] Stop at Booths 41-43 at the American Association 
Administrators 
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Convention antic 


City and see actual demonstrations of time-saving 


by Midland Floor experts. 


MIDLAND |CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC. 
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+ Lowell, Mass The school board has asked 
for $1,148,820 for the operation of the schools 
during 1938. It is estimated that a saving of 


$20,000 will be made in school expenditures dur- 


ing the current school year 

4 The State Education Association of Pennsyl 
vania will shortly begin a survey of the financial 
ability of school districts to meet increased ex- 
penditures resulting from the passage of a new 
school program by the last legislature. It is the 
purpose of the survey group to study discrepan 
cies in the program and to present a plan to limit 
it to come within the income, or find a new 
source of revenue for the districts 

The president of the association has appointed 
a committee to co-operate with the state depart- 
ment in the study, and has appropriated $10,000 
for the financing of the work 

@ Westerly, R. I. The alumni of Westerls 
High School have won their battle for the old 
name of the new $450,000 school building which 
had been given the name of Goyernor Samuel 
Ward School. It has been decided that the gov- 
ernor’s name will apply only to the building 


itself, while the school will retain its old title of 
Westerly High School 


4 Bristol, R. I The school board has selected 
the contractor to have charge of the erection of 
the new Robert Shaw Andrews Memorial High 
School, to cost $230,006 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Februar I Association of School-Board Secretaries of 


Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. Miss Mary |! Robbins 
Sunbury secretary 
February 2-3. Pennsylvania School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation, at Harrisburg. Preston O. Van Ness, Camp Hill, 
retary 
February 2-4 Minnesota State School-Board Associa 
tion, at Minneapolis. J. E. Palmer, Fergus Falls, secretary 
February 5-6. Indiana Town and City Superintendents’ 


Association,: at Indianapolis. Z. M. Smith, Greenfield 
secretayy 

February 1 Oklahoma State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, at Oklahoma City. C. M. Howell, Oklahoma City 


st retary 


ciation, at Madison. R. I 


February 11-12 Teachers’ Asso- 


secretary 


Southern Wisconsin 
Liebenberg 
February I International Council for Exceptionai 
Children, at Buffalo, N. Y. Dorothy E. Norris, Cleveland 
Ohio, secretary 
February 21-24 


National School Supplies and Equip- 


ment Association, at Chicago. J. W. McClinton, Chicago 
secretary 

February Washington State School Directors’ 
Association, at Yakima. Mrs. Walter J. Rue, Manette 
secretary 

February National Vocational Guidance Asso 

ation, at Atlantic City. Dr. Fred C. Smith, Knoxville, 
secretary 

February 23-26 American Council of Guidance and 


Personnel Association, at Atlantic City, N. J. W. G. 
Carr, Washington, secretary 

February 7. Progressive Education Association, at 
New York City Frederick Redefer New York City 
secretary 

February 26. National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems, at Atlantic City, N. J. Alice Barrows 
Washington, D. C secretary 

Februar > 4 Varch 2 American Association of 


School Administrators at Atlantic City nN. J. & D 
Shankland, Washington, secretary 

February 26 to March 2 American Educational Re 
earch Association, at Atlantic City, N. J. W. G Carr, 
Washington, secretary 


Februar 65 te Varci Nationa Association of 
Secondary-School Principa at Atlant City. H. V 
Church Chicago secretar 

February 6 National Association of School See 
retaries, at Atlantic Cit 

March 4-5 American Association of Junior ( olleges 
it Philade phia Pa D » © ampbell Nashville Tenn 


March 11-12 Annual 
at New York City. M. §S 


secretary 


Junior-High-School Conference, 
Hammond, New York City 


March Public-School Business Officials of Call- 
fornia, at Riverside. William Cox, Alameda, secretary 

March South Carolina Education Association 
at Columbia. J. P. Coates, Columbia, secretary 

March 24 Alabama Education Association, 4 
Birmingham. F. L. Grove, Montgomery, secretary 


March 24-26. Florida Education Association, at Tamp@ 
James S. Rickards, Tallahassee, secretary 

ipril 7 Association for Childhood Edtcation, @ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mary E. Leeper, Washington, D 


secretary 
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The 2500 Series of Chairs are definitely and particularly designed for 
That the schoolman’s seating proble ms have been 
500 Series is evidenced in its 
wide-spread acceptance by se ‘thool boards throughout the country. 


school use. 
thoroughly studied and solved by the 2 
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THE STANDARD LINE 


The 2500 Series— 
Most Popular Design 


This series is fully graduate d as to seat sizes and he ights. 









FURNITURE 
FROM KINDERGARTEN TO 


strength and durability. 


DESKS—Office and teacher’s desks. 
For schoolroom, office and library. 
Teacher’s, office and library 
Chair Desks, 
adult chairs. 


BOOK CASES, 


Laboratory Chairs 


CAFETERIA 


A complete line of values above the ordinary. 
Write for a copy of our catalog. 


The fi tandard Line 


FOR CLASSROOMS, LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY. 


quality materials to meet your specifications for beauty, comfort, 


TABLES 
y. CHAIRS 
vy chairs. 
tablet arms, kindergarten, junior and 
and Stools. 
FURNITURE, 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT. 





AND OFFICE 
Built of 


Movable 





THE STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


af 
ais 


SEE THIS MODERN EQUIPMENT AT ALANTIC CITY, 
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BOOTHS No. J-20-Feb. 26 to March 3. 


SILER CITY—WILLIS O. JONES, President—NORTH CAROLINA 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has voted to close the old Philadelphia Normal 
School on June 30. The action was taken be- 
cause of a decreasing need for teachers due to a 
falling enrollment, and the necessity for economy 
in school expenditures. 

4 Boston, Mass. The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, which has had charge of 
the school lunch service for thirty years, has an- 
nounced that it will terminate the service in 
June, 1938. The Union has been desirous of 
being relieved of the responsibility for this serv- 
ice and the recent strike against lunchroom prices 
brought the matter to a head. 

The school board has asked James J. Mahar, 
engineer of the school department, to obtain in- 
formation regarding costs of equipment and in- 
stallation of cafeteria kitchens, space required, 
and facilities already in the school buildings for 
the preparation and serving of lunches. It is 
planned to establish a central purchasing center 
and to purchase supplies wholesale 

¢ Covington, Ky. Chester Disque, Covington 
architect, has been appointed by the board of 
education to prepare plans for the new school 
administration building, to cost approximately 
$35,000. The building will contain offices for the 
school administrative staff, a small auditorium, 
4 meeting room for the board members, a book 
repair department, and storage rooms. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of educa- 
tion has appointed Mr. Jim Warram correlator 
of Taft stadium activities. Mr. Warram was 
formerly school athletic director and county 
school superintendent. 

# Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has purchased $30,000 worth of school district 
bonds at 5 per cent for its replacement fund 
The board may purchase either government 
bonds or school bonds for this purpose. 

¢ Ellsworth, Pa. Bids have been received for 


the construction of a junior-senior high school, 
to cost $101,670. 

4 Rochelle, Ill. Construction work has been 
started on an elementary school, to Cost $175,000. 

¢ Logan, W. Va. Bids have been received for 
the Logan County school-building program, to 
cost $347,200. 

¢ Atlanta, Ga. Edward S. Cook, president of 
the school board, has appointed a special com- 
mittee to make a study of the coeducation ques- 
tion in the schools. The board, in anticipation of 
an extensive school-building program, has begun 
the study to determine the desirability of making 
the entire system uniform and the method of 
bringing this about. At the present time, some 
high schools are coeducational, while others 
segregate the pupils by sexes. 

@ Ramsay, Mich. The board of education has 
notified parents that expenses connected with in- 
juries sustained on school property will not in 
the future be paid out of school funds. The 
action was taken because the insurance company 
had canceled the insurance due to the hazards 
involved. Efforts of the board to obtain this type 
of insurance from a number of other companies 
had resulted in failure because the insurance 
companies refused to accept this business. It is 
the purpose of the board to continue payment for 
injuries sustained by pupils transported in school 
busses 

4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has passed a 
resolution, asking teachers not to park their cars 
on the school grounds. The action was taken to 
prevent possible accidents due to the movement 
of cars through the grounds. 

4 South Bend, Ind. The board of education is 
co-operating with the city park board in sponsor 
ing a city-wide public recreation program. It is 
planned to employ a full-time recreation director 

4 Helena, Ark. The board of education has 
voted to pay the 4-per-cent payments to the 
teachers’ retirement fund for all teachers desir- 
ing to participate in the fund. Under the state 
law, teachers may pay 4 per cent of their salary 


into the fund for retirement purposes. By the 
school board paying the amount for the teachers, 
they in effect received a 4-per-cent salary increase. 
increase. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education, in 
co-operation with the Detroit Southwest Com- 
munity Council, is sponsoring a public-affairs 
forum. Four meetings were held in January, and 
another set of programs has been arranged for 
February. 

¢ New York, N. Y. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools, has announced the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to study plans 
for a reorganization of the city school system 
with a view of strengthening the vocational divi- 
sion and removing trade courses from the 
academic schools. At present practically every 
academic high school in the city offers shop or 
vocational courses. These courses have been 
forced upon the academic schools, have caused 
a disruption of the vocational setup, and have 
resulted in overlapping, duplication, and in- 
efficiency. 

4 Omaha, Nebr. The board of education has 
approved a plan of Supt. H. W. Anderson, pro- 
viding for the establishment of four committees 
for more effective study of school problems. The 
four committees will comprise administrative, in- 
struction, school plant, and finance. The work of 
the committees will be largely fact finding. 

@ Chelsea, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a suggestion of Maurice Garber, of the 
subcommittee on athletics, requiring that the 
high-school athletic association set aside $300 as 
an emergency fund to pay medical expenses of 
team members injured in games. 

4 Lake Orion, Mich. The school board has 
passed rules governing the use of the school gym- 
nasium by organizations outside the schools. It 
may be obtained by any responsible person or or- 
ganization upon agreement to pay the cost of 
heat, light, and janitor service and to keep 
proper order. Application for use may be made 
at the school office 
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You have probably decided that any equipment bought 
this year must have durability, practical design, and 
attractive finish. It is not easy, however, to judge built-in 
quality and be sure of future satisfaction, after years of 
hard use. 


To present this matter further, we should like to mail 
you our catalog of school furniture and equipment. It 
will help you to realize just what you are buying — inside 

well as outside — and will give you a valuable refer- 
ence guide for comparisons with old equipment. 


An easy way to secure this catalog is simply to clip 
this advertisement, pin to your letterhead, and mail to 
our address. 








HAS GIVEN THE WORLD FINER and 
STILL FINER MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


Back in the days when “horseless carriages” were 
first creeping into public favor, Alexander F. Victor 
tossed aside an internationally femous career to devote 
his resources to realizing a long cherished dream. In 
the crude movies of those early days VICTOR saw « 
great deal more than mere entertainment. For one 
thing, he saw the motion picture as a Teaching Tool 
that the world is rapidly adopting to remove old limi- 
ations to learning! 

While others exploited the professional field, VIC- 
TOR refused to be lured from his task of making the 
motion picture practical for universal non-theatrical 
usage. He invented, experimented, rejected, and built 
anew! 

In the years since VICTOR built the World's First 
lémm Movie Outfit, others have followed the trail of 
the pioneer, but VICTOR has continued to lead the 
way with simplifications, improvements and new fea- 
tures that have raised standards of performance to « 
height thet outrivals even the achievements of motor 
car development. So, for the critical buyer, VICTOR 
is always the sefe and satisfactory choice! 


Ask for Literature and Demonstrations . . Now! 
VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE is the World's Most 
Widely Used lémm Sound Projector. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Davenport, lows . Chicago . Angeles . New York City 
































Be Sure of Quality 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Common Sense 
Inkwell No. 12 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
FIRST & ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“TURNER* HARRISON PENS 
ya Ste Qnhing er 
ance ih the ‘School ade 
They are being tested and found extra good 


They are being used and proven uniformly so 
They have been consistently priced right 


pte LOD Bonvenlion 
wy 


p 


KNOW ABOUT THESE PENS 





Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA : =: : +: PENNSYLVANIA 
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For CORRECT School Lighting 


DRAPER LIGHT-SAVING 
WINDOW SHADES 


Special Fixtures for All Steel Window Shade Installations 


The Draper Style V Double Roller Shade offers many splendid new features. 


Special parts 


give Demountable installation on steel windows of Pulley and V Light Shield. Top light and 


ventilation are essential but good school housekeeping is possible only when the window 
shades are completely and easily detachable. 


Write for catalog showing correct installation on all types of windows. Address Dept. AA. 


DRAPER Style V 
Double Roller Shade 


5 


Complete Showing of School Shades in BOOTH D19, N.E. A. School 
Administrators Convention — Atlantic City, February 26— March 3. 


Architects — Sample parts useful in planning will be sent to you upon request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


PREFERRED BY LEADING UNITED STATES SCHOOLS 





New Books 
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The Administration of Federal Grants to States 

By V. O. Key, Jr. Cloth, 388 pages. Published 
by The Public Administration Service, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

This volume is the first of a series of studies on 
the subject of public administration, and concerns 
itself with grants-in-aid to local and state gov- 
ernmental programs fostered by the Federal 
Government. While the study has been carried on 
with the cordial co-operation and support of gov- 
ernment officials it has, nevertheless, been pursued 
under independent and unofficial auspices. 

Some conception of the scope of the present 
volume may be obtained when it is told that the 
role of federal grants-in-aid and the growth of 
the subsidy system are exhaustively described, 
and the history of the development of techniques 
of administration is adequately told. 

One of the chapters concerns itself with state 
plans and budgets. Another with the federal in- 
spection and field service. In order, further chap- 
ters take up the audit of accounts, the keeping of 
records and reports, the problem of withdrawing 
federal co-operation where the states fail to do 
their share, the role of associations and confer- 
ences. Important chapters discuss the federal ad- 
ministrative structure for aiding the states and 
the necessary state organization to meet federal 
conditions set up in the laws. The final chapters 
discuss briefly the division of costs of administra- 
tion, the definition of policy, and the utility of 
grants-in-aid 

The magnitude of federal grants may be under- 
Stood when it is recalled that in 1936, the total 
expenditures or payments to states under the 
Principal grants amounted to $771,005,209. Thus, 
the highway expenditures amounted to $227,269,- 
519, and emergency relief required $436,466,601. 


Vocational education took $9,748,924, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation cost $1,442,219. 

In his preface, the author says that “to under- 
take a comprehensive survey of the problem of 
federal-aid administration requires monumental 
audacity. Students in the field will appreciate the 
magnitude of the task. It is believed that the ad- 
vantages of the broad view with the chance for 
weakness in detail outweigh the virtues of the 
thoroughness of a microscopic examination of a 
particular agency or problem. The results, stated 
dogmatically at times are, nevertheless, offered 
with diffidence. It is hoped that the findings will 
stimulate speculation and more detailed studies of 
special phases of the problem, that they will 
serve as guideposts to those formulating future 
federal-aid policies, and that they will be of some 
value to those charged with the administration of 
federal grants at both state and federal levels.” 

The author is very clear in indicating that his 
study does not propose to examine the larger 
questions of public policy in connection with 
grants-in-aid. The scope of the study is limited 
strictly to problems of administration and touches 
the broader questions of policy only indirectly. 
It is held that the future use of federal aid will 
turn largely on the efficiency of its administration 
and the success of the federal-aid activities when 
compared with similar activities administered by 
state and local goverfiments 

The author believes that grants-in-aid are im- 
portant means whereby local state and federal 
governmental action may be pooled, particularly 
in matters which require co-ordinate action by all 
levels of government. Many governmental func- 
tions overrun local boundaries and present prob- 
lems of modern society cannot be met effectively 
by the independent action of the locality, or the 
state, or the national government. They require 
the concerted action of all units of government. 
Grants-in-aid are highly important devices in 
such situations and help preserve the local gov- 
ernment, a fact frequently overlooked. 

The author holds that a continued expansion 





of the use of grants may be looked forward to. 
Thus he believes that grants for general educa- 
tion will probably be provided sooner or later. 
New grants or increased grants for public welfare, 
housing, health, public works, and many other 
purposes will be proposed. With this expansion, it 
is important that sound legislative policies be 
adopted and that capable administration of all 
agencies be secured in order to prevent waste, 
extravagance, and unwise spending. The removal 
of a part of the financial burden from local 
authorities invariably conduces to weaknesses and 
irresponsibility. This is one reason why many be- 
lieve that grants-in-aid are not sound. This weak- 
ness may be offset by technical assistance and 
salutary supervision of the central agencies. 

The book makes the claim that the constant 
need of state and local governments for outside 
financial aid is a force requiring grants, partic- 
ularly for new and improved governmental serv- 
ices. A central government alone is in position to 
utilize effectively the most suitable forms of taxa- 
tion, forms which will relieve the excessive tax 
charges made at present on property. 

Each of the several methods of sharing central 
revenues with state and local governments has 
merits and defects. The author shows very 
frankly that grants-in-aid permit the national 
government to direct the activities of the state 
and local governments and to carry out national 
purposes and policies. The central government 
thus places a premium on activities which are of 
general interest and brings about a national min- 
imum of service such as it desired. While the 
author does not say so, it is quite easy to con- 
clude that ultimately the Federal Government 
can, when it supports an enterprise, influence 
local activities and policies as well as set its own 
standards. It has a potent control over state 
personnel. 

The author’s discussion of vocational education 
and rehabilitation plans in their relations between 
the federal and state authorities is quite il- 
luminating. “State plans are not the result of an 
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Yes Sir ® e o 


PEABODY 


» BUILDS QUALITY 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


“Builders of quality seating’ — 
that’s Peabody's reputation, 
Whether you want the lowest 
priced folding chair or the most 
expensive auditorium chairs you 
ean be positive that, if it’s a 
Peabody Seat it is built to give 


comfort, long service, perfect 
satisfaction and unusual value. 
Peabody has never _ sacrificed 


quality to meet a price—that’s 
why buyers of School Seating 
know it pays to standardize on 


ar t Peabody Seats. 
8 wr 
a ’ t 
an is . \ 
, n \\en jing ns _ easy to 
dollar exct - able et POF 
work = t for mode easily } spree aurtac ; vy SEND for NEW CATALOG 
Depare™ ‘ yoke erat 7 saw & Write today for Peabody Catalog No. 38. 
y ligt vent ed OP airsot t «~* ter-Cab ic It brings you full details and colorful 
plugs in . 3 np \ vers. illustrations of the entire Peabody line 
wae by af th \ emo he work ° of school furniture. Included in its pages 
run ¢ { yishe wwe nis sed 3 the a i ott. are Combination Desks, Separate Desks 
nd y - widely ae 1 Obliga™ and Chairs, Steel Movable Desks, Steel 
j with mes*) the mos jon W ithou Chair Desks, Library, Kindergarten, 
nders are [nformat Classroom and Cafeteria Chairs and 
Sa b T lay for Tables, Teachers’ Desks, Auditorium 
W rue ‘ and Stadium Chairs and Steel and Wood 


Tee PORTER-CABLE ui 
a. V-NXol LENE OV NINA 


PRECISION MACHINERY BUILDERS SINCE 


1720-2 N. SALINA STREET 


Folding Chairs. Get this valuable guide 
to proper seating at once. It’s sent free 


on request. 


1906 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





analysis of the educational problems of the state 
but merely a set of regulations. Where states 
operate under federal aid, they have a wide lati- 
tude of operation but the conditions imposed 
must be met in the operation of classes in agri- 
culture, home economics, trade, and industrial 
subjects. Beyond these definite conditions the 
federal authorities aim to serve in a suggestive 
sense only in order to avoid the charge that dic- 
tatorial methods are employed.” 

The vocational rehabilitation act concerns 
itself with persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise. Here it is provided that the state agency 
must submit for approval (a) the plan of ad- 
ministration and supervisien of the work; (b) 
the qualifications of directors, supervisors, and 
other employees; and (c) the policies and meth- 
ods of carrying on the work. 

The book contains many facts and findings 
with which school authorities should be familiar, 
especially in view of the frequently expressed 
desire for federal aid to education without federal 
control over the same. 

Discovering Our World (Book 1) 

By Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Mary Melrose, and 
Glen O. Blough. Cloth, 288 pages, illustrated. 88 
cents. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

This first book of Basic Studies in Science is 
intended for pupils of the early middle grades. 
“How Living Things Grow,” “How the Human 
Machine Works,” “Day and Night” are some of 
the chapter headings giving an idea of the scope 
of the work. The conversational lessons are in- 
teresting and well illustrated. We are sorry to 
note that the authors seem to go out of their 
way to point out certain information entirely too 
mature for the child 
The Unit Activity Reading Series 

By Nila B. Smith and others. Paper, 16 pages each, 
illustrated. 12 cents each. Silver Burdett Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

These booklets are supplementary to the readers of 
the series. A number of them h as “Gray Elephant”’ 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 





Separate Desk 








and ‘‘The Story of Wheat’’ 
titled In City and Country. Others are based on At Home 
and Away 

Words which the pupil may not have met, if the 
booklets are used sooner than intended, are presented 
with picture helps. The whole text is richly illustrated 
in color 
Development of a Leisure-Time Program in Small 

Cities and Towns 

By Ella Gardner. Paper, 13 pages. Price, 5 cents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Recently considerable interest has been manifested in 
leisure-time programs that include recreational, educa- 
tional, and cultural activities for all members of the 
family. Any community plan, to be successful, must take 
into consideration the services and programs of a wide 
variety of social interests in the community. This should 
be done to avoid a duplication of work and effort 

The present booklet takes up such important phases 
of the subject as methods of initiating a program, start- 
ing programs, establishing standards, and_ recreation 
councils 
Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test 

By Henry T. Tyler and George C. Kimber. Price, 
15 cents per set, or $2 for 25 copies. Published by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif 

Success in academic work depends on the possession 
of certain skills and fundamental understandings. These 
make it possible for a student to find information quickly 
when he needs it, and enable him to become self-reliant 
in studying 

The present test material comprises a study skills test, 
a scoring key, manual of directions for the teacher, and 
a score sheet to be used in making a report to the 
authors 

The study skills test is suitable for use with high- 
school and college students, is self-administering, and has 
no time limit. The scoring is accomplished objectively 
and rapidly by means of the key furnished 
The Cuthbertson Verb Wheels 

By Stuart Cuthbertson, Mabel Van Duzee, and Lulu 
Cuthbertson. Published by D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, Mass 

The present series of six wheels make it unnecessary 
to consult a dictionary or grammar for any form, rule, 
or spelling of irregular verbs. Every essential fact is 
here presented for practically all commonly used irregular 
verbs in English, French, German, Latin, Spanish, and 


and Chair 
Dept. 1 North Manchester, Ind. No. 302 
are based on the reader en Italian. Verbal phrases using the infinitive, etc., are 


included. 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty 

By Donald D. Durrell and Helen B. Sullivan. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 

A new test material, intended to discover and analyze 
reading difficulties so that remedial work may be planned 
to correct the specific causes of a child’s failure in read- 
ing. Discrepancies in reading are uncovered by means of 
the Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests, which are 
easily administered group tests. The capacity test, com- 
posed entirely of pictures, measures potential reading 
ability in terms comparable to results on the achievement 
test. Through the use of these two tests it is possible to 
discover those children who are low in reading for rea- 
sons other than lack of mental ability 

The analysis of reading difficulty is a battery of indi- 
vidual tests, accompanied by a check list of significant 
reading errors likely to be made by a child. The analysis 
gives a detailed picture of difficulties which are likely 
to block a child’s progress 

The material is simple, and has been found practical 
for use in any school system 
Poems to Live By 

Complied by L. H. Petit. Paper, 24 pages 
by the author at Chanute, Kans 

Another volume of ‘‘poems to live by.’’ The booklet 
was set by hand, printed, and bound by the Chanute 
Trade School, Chanute, Kans 
Elementary School Buildings 

Educational Pamphlet No. 107. Price, two shillings. 
Published by His Maijesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
England 

This booklet sets up official standards for the planning 
and construction of school buildings in Great Britain. It 
provides an interesting means of comparing and evaluat- 
ing practices commonly considered standard in the 
United States 
Practical Office Management 

By Harry L. Wylie, Merle P. Gamber, and Robert P 
Brecht. Cloth, 291 pages. Price $4. Prentice-Hall, Inc.., 
New York, N. Y 

A text for office managers, supervisors, and business 
executives which correlates men, methods, and machines 


Published 


Attention is given to control of office work, establishing 
routines, employment and selection of the personnel, office 
equipment, and arrangement 


forms 
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Have you a 
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seating problem? 


WAYNE CAN SOLVE IT! 


We manufacture every type of 


steel grandstand . . 


PERMANENT PORTABLE 


FOLDING 


INDOOR OUTDOOR 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


WAYNE, PA. 


See our grandstands at the Atlantic City Convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators, Booth C-9 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS IN 
SCHOOL INDEBTEDNESS AND 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


(Concluded from page 32) 

evidences presented warrant it, he may 
authorize the district to borrow a larger 
amount of money within maximum limits. 

The provisions of this law affect di- 
rectly or indirectly the whole financial 
structure of school systems. It will prac- 
tically require school districts to operate on 
a balanced budget. This will necessitate 
more careful planning of the school budget 
and the application of efficient accounting 
and business procedures in controlling the 
budget. The need for the application of 
more efficient business principles together 
with the required savings in interest on 
both temporary and bonded debts will un- 
doubtedly effect a saving in taxes and give 
some relief to the financial strain on the 
current expense budget, thereby making it 
possible to offer better educational facili- 
ties for the school children of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS AND SCHOOLS 
IN OHIO 
(Concluded from page 41) 
recommended program was likewise shown 
on a map for each county. In 20 counties 
where the problem of marginal land was 
most acute, land-use maps were developed 
by the Resettlement Administration. Sam- 
ples of these four maps are included here. 











No more slipping on a wet tile floor 
while trying to dodge a stream of 
hot or cold water. 


When you use a shower regulated 
by a Powers automatic safety shower 
mixer the temperature remains right 
where you want it. You can really 
comfortable 
shower in absolute safety. 


Why they’re more Economical—no 
waste of hot or cold 
waiting for a shower at the right 
temperature. Powers mixers speed up 


water while 


necessary delays. 


Write for bulletin No. 258 describ- 
ing our safety water mixing valves 
for all types of showers. The Powers 
Regulator Co., 2721 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago—Offices in 45 Cities; see 
your phone directory. 


Forty-Five Years of Temperature 


POWERS caower mixers 





By means of the 
process known 
as planograph- 
ing, more than 60,- 
000 copies of these 
maps, 8% by ll 
inches in size, were 
reproduced at a 
cost of slightly less 
than one cent per 
copy. 

Space does not 
permit the  inclu- 
sion of the sum- 
mary of the recom- 
mendations for each 
county. However, 
there is included 
here a brief table 
showing a summari- 
zation of certain 
items in these coun- 
ty reports. 

With a definite 
reorganization pro- 
gram co-operatively 
developed for each 
of the counties of 
the state, it is be- 
lieved that much 
progress will be 
made in 1938 to- 


ward achieving the end sought by the 
School Foundation Program Act which 
states that the purpose of the reorganiza- 
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Want to eliminate the 
danger of scalding in 
your showers? 

SLL RIT EY AERIS. 
No More Unexpected “Shots” of 
Icy Cold or Scalding Hot Water! 




























these un- 








CJ Land whichunder rorrnal conditions caer be prori tably farrned. 


Lend which under faverable economic and management conditions 
might be profitably farmed 


By Lond whieh, in al/ probability, can ret be proritably farmed. 

Fig. 4. A sample land-use map prepared as a result of a study of 
the possible economic value of land. Economic studies of this type 
are used to forecast probable farm population and necessary 
school plant facilities. 


tion of the school districts is “to provide 
a more economical and efficient system of 
county schools.” 
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..and Neo-Shine 
laughs at water 
too! 


Your janitor can swish a soaking 
wet mop over a Neo-Shine waxed 
floor, time after time, without 
penetrating its water-proof ar- 
mor. For Neo-Shine contains the 
top grade of Carnauba wax and 
bleached bone-dry shellac. It has 
a wax content twice as high as 
the ordinary non-buffing wax. 
Thus, a Neo-Shine wax film is 
tougher. That is why it saves 
frequent, costly rewaxing. For 
all your floors, you can have 
Neo-Shine’s stubborn resistance 
to traffic, wet shoes, and the 
dripping mop without any extra 
charge. Order a drum — today. 
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POETRY 


(Concluded from page 48) 


Anton’s expression that this poem struck 
closer to his heart than the ballad; again 
he waited for the lad’s comment. 

“Gee, that’s on a big scale — brushes of 
comet’s hair!” Anton laughed in genuine 
admiration. “But it makes one tired to 
hear it; makes one want to lie down and 
rest.” 

“That’s all we have been doing for more 
than an hour,” said Mr. Thompson. “We'll 
have to hurry to make it in time for sup- 
per.” 

They walked up the draw, out into a 
pasture and climbed a fence into a corn- 
field. The rows of whispering stalks led 
straight to the tapering tower of a church 
at the edge of town. The sun had set, but 
the copper-covered spire still shone like 
burnished gold. 

“How beautiful!” 
Thompson. 

“Tt’s God’s finger pointing to heaven,” 
Anton said reverently. “God makes it 
shine at night so that one can see the 
way.” 

“You can’t see it when the sun gets 
lower down.” 

“Oh, yes, good people see it all night 
long. Bad ones can’t.” 

Mr. Thompson laughed lightly. “Anton, 
you are —a poet, Anton, a true poet,’ he 
said huskily. 


exclaimed Mr. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
CHICAGO: 1890 to 1924 


(Concluded from page 44) 


looked forward to being relieved of his oner- 
ous duties. He was still popular with many 
citizens, for when there was talk of his re- 
signing in 1923, letters came from 6,000 citi- 
zens through the National Public School Pro- 
tective League urging his reappointment, in 
addition to many similar requests from other 
organizations.?! However, Mayor Thompson 
was defeated in the election of 1923, and 
Dever, a reform mayor, was elected in his 
place. It was well known that he would re- 
construct the board as rapidly as possible, 
and in January, 1924, Supt. Mortenson was 
shelved to make way for a “new deal’ for the 
schools of Chicago. 

In the 34-year period ending in 1924, Chi- 
cago had had no less than eight superintend- 
ents. The school population had more than 
tripled. There were about 450,000 pupils in 
1924, but almost one tenth of them were at- 
tending class in portables or rented rooms, 
or were enrolled in half-day sessions. Because 
of the pay-as-you-go policy, the building-fund 
tax rate was increasing rapidly, millions of 
dollars being spent each year for buildings 
alone, and other millions for equipment. 

In spite of the efforts of the transient super- 
intendents, the teachers’ organizations had 
drifted further and further from any healthy 
allegiance to the authoritative machinery of 
the school system, for obvious reasons. Dur- 
ing most of this period, because of the con- 
stant interference of city-hall politicians, there 
had developed three separate groups within 


“/bid., p. 393. 
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the school system, usually at cross purposes 
and pulling against each other in a scramble 
for rights and privileges: first, the militant 
teachers’ organizations, protected against dis- 
missal and often in a defiant mood, second, 
the board of education, dominated by the city 
administration, constantly changing in mem- 
bership, and shifting from one position to 
another as politics might demand; and third, 
the superintendent of schools, who might suc- 
ceed for a time, but who was doomed ulti- 
mately to fail in all attempts to compromise 
the growing conflict. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that pro- 
gressive improvement did not take place in 
many schools through the activities of quali- 
fied and conscientious principals and _ teach- 
ers. On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
the school system as a whole was frequently 
demoralized by the struggle for supremacy 
between the city administration, the board of 
education, and the superintendent and _his 
staff. That the Otis Law failed is a reflection 
on the imperviousness of the politician to legal 
restraint, and the indifference of the well-in- 
tended citizens of Chicago. 


Note: A _ second paper on the Chicago 
school administration will appear in an early 
issue. — Editor. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


4 Stevens Point, Wis. Of 709 students in 
public and parochial schools and Central State 
Teachers’ College given Schick diphtheria tests, 
613 cases responded negatively, indicating im- 
munity to the disease. The tests were conducted 
by the city health department and the results 
indicated that 96 per cent of the students im- 
munized against the disease had reacted nega- 
tively, while of 77 positive tests, 57 had been 
given no immunization. 

4 The bureau of research of the New York 
City board of education, following a study of the 
personality of pupils in the schools, has found 
that bright pupils are in most cases the more 
robust. The study shows that they come from the 
better homes and are somewhat overweight. 

The study, conducted by Eugene A. Nife- 
necker, director of reference and research, re- 
sulted in important findings which were sub- 
mitted to the board’s committee on retardation 
and delinquency. A summary indicates that 
bright children are not thin, frail, sickly, or 
fidgety in comparison with their more normal or 
duller schoolmates. The boy who makes his mark 
in class does not come from a poor family where 
ambition spurs him on. He usually comes from a 
home which rates well in the socio-economic 
index. While there are some exceptions, the 
bright child’s father usually is in a professional 
or clerical occupation. Children of the poorer 
homes make the best records of attendance, while 
pupils of the best homes have the _ poorest 
attendance 

¢ Hartford, Conn. The State Department of 
Health has announced a revised regulation con- 
cerning drinking cups and drinking fountains, 
which provides that in the case of drinking- 
water facilities in schools, not only must indi- 
vidual cups or drinking fountains be supplied, 
but such drinking fountains must be sanitary and 
in keeping with new specifications, including 
slanting jets, guards to prevent the touching of 
the nozzle, and nonfouling drainage. 

4 Peoria, Ill. A diphtheria immunization cam- 
paign has been undertaken by the board of edu- 
cation. The immunization work is being con- 
ducted by city and school health officials. Toxoid 
for the treatment is furnished by the state. 

4 A bill to require local health boards to pro- 
vide lunches for undernourished children has been 
presented in the Massachusetts state legislature. 
Under its terms, health boards may cause food to 
be furnished to such children and would be 
given power to determine the children to benefit. 
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ADMINISTERING A VISUAL 
AIDS PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 18) 


may still be accurate. The smaller systems prob- 
ably cannot afford to buy films at their present 
prices. Systems a little larger can buy some of 
the films which are most frequently used. Large 
cities can well afford to own many films and 
slides. 

Definite standards for the selection of materials 
should be developed. There is much “junk” 
on the film market. It would be a waste of time 
to show some of these materials to a class even 
if they could be obtained free. Standards should 
include accuracy, truthfulness, suitability to grade 
level, up-to-dateness, technical excellence, and 
consistency with educational objectives. 

Films, slides, and other visual materials must 
be stored so as to prevent theft, misplacement, and 
fire. They should be carefully marked and cata- 
loged, so as to be easily available. Slides should 
be so stored as to prevent breakage. Clippings 
and photographs should be mounted, filed, and 
cataloged. Films should be stored where the rela- 
tive humidity is about 50 per cent. They may be 
damaged by too much moisture as well as by too 
little 

If films are owned there must be a repair de- 
partment. Films should be carefully inspected 
after use and torn places or blistered spots cut 
out. Film splicers and cement will be needed. In 
larger systems the visual-aids workshop can make 
many materials of interest, such as slides, models, 
and exhibits. Some schools are making some of 
their own films 


The Use of Materials 

Even with good equipment and supplies and 
adequate financing visual aids will not be used 
effectively and frequently unless they can be used 
without undue effort on the part of the teachers 
Many slides are in our schools gathering dust in 
some out-of-the-way storeroom, not because they 
are no good, but because they have not been made 
available. Excellent pictures are stored away in 
drawers and boxes, never to be used again unless 
someone mounts and catalogs them. If teachers 
find that the use of the materials is attended 
with too much difficulty, that their use inter- 
feres with other class activities, that projectors 
and films cannot be obtained when expected, or 
that there is needless friction involved with the 
use of equipment, they will tend to get along 
without the aids. One of the duties of the visual- 
aids director is to so organize the department 
that teachers can use the aids with a minimum of 
unnecessary effort. 

The system should be as simple, yet as efficient 
as possible. If the same equipment is used in more 
than one building, transportation from building 
to building must be provided. Within the building, 
the teachers should be able to reserve the projec- 
tor, films, slides, and projection room for their 
use. This may be done by the use of a properly 
ruled sheet kept in the principal’s office. It should 
then be someone’s duty to see that the equipment 
is taken to the room when needed, the room and 
equipment put in readiness for use, and every- 
thing returned to its normal condition after the 
period is over. It should not be necessary for the 
teachers to perform this task. Building custodians 
may be asked to do this work or dependable boys 
may be trained for the job 

The ordering of materials should be carefully 
Systematized. Care must be taken not to make the 
system too rigid. It should be possible to adapt 
to the changing needs and interests of the pupils 
Occasionally this may mean that materials must 
be obtained on comparatively short notice. The 
major needs, however, can be anticipated some 
time in advance. As little red tape as possible 
Should be necessary in order to get the materials 
needed. One should be sure that each teacher 
knows how the aids may be obtained 

Orders for rental films should all be handled 
through the office of the director. In this way 
maximum use can be made of the films during 
the time that they are in the school system. 
Failure to so centralize film renting may result 
in the same film from a distant agency being re- 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Regardless of the amount of dirt tracked in, the amount of 
time available, or the equipment he has to work with, the janitor 
is held responsible for the cleanliness of the school. 


Leading educators have proven that a good vacuum cleaning 
system is the only equipment that can make rapid and thorough 
cleaning possible, and that no janitor can accomplish satisfac- 
tory results with antiquated methods. 


The Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning System has been 
endorsed by leading architects and educators and is solving the 
cleaning problem in more than 1500 schools. 


Visit Our Exhibit, Booths B 29-B 31 Atlantic City, 
February 26-March 3, 1938 


Spencer Vacuum cleans 
wood, composition, ce- 


ment or carpeted floors °' 
quickly, easily and thor- ‘ 
oughly. os A 


CENTRAL AND 


Ask your architect about 
the Spencer Central Sys- 
tem for your new school. 
A demonstration with the 
Spencer Portable will 
show how these systems 
work, 
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turned to the same school system repeatedly 
within a comparatively short period of time. 
Rental and transportation costs are thus need- 
lessly increased 


Teaching Plans and Methods 


The third duty of the administrator is to see 
that the visual aids are used properly. I am con- 
fident that many of the mistakes made in the 
use of these aids can be traced directly to the 
administrator’s misconception of their function. 
They are not to be used separately and as a 
thing apart, but in connection wth other teach- 
ing devices. They should be used only when such 
a visual presentation is the best method avail- 
able to teach a certain fact, understanding or 
attitude, or to reach a certain objective. Too 
often the aids, especially motion pictures, are used 
without any correlation with the curriculum 
Perhaps a picture a week is shown, without much 
thought as to whether the topic of the picture 
is in any way related to what the pupils have 
been studying or to whether they have in any 


way been prepared for the film showing. Very 
often several classes are combined, or perhaps 
the entire school is taken to the auditorium and 
the “show” is put on. It is true that the pupils 
may learn something from films shown in that 
way. It is also true that such showing interferes 
with the regular work with which the pupils are 
engaged and that they could learn much more 
from the films if used as a classroom device in- 
stead of as a “show.” 

Very often teachers are not prepared for the 
film showing. A teacher should never use a film 
which she has not previewed, if it can possibly 
be avoided. It is the duty of the administrator 
to make it possible for the teachers to see films 
before using them. This means that a time and 
room should be provided for this purpose 

Several of the large producers of educational 
films published teaching guides to accompany each 
film. These can be secured at small cost. Each 
school should purchase copies of these guides for 
the films regularly used. They will be found very 
helpful in making plans for the film lesson 
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UNIVERSAL, 
em | 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


New All-Purpose Model 


Now, for the first time, an 
ALL-PURPOSE 16 MM 
Sound Projector is offered 
to you. Completely flexible 
for the varied demands of 
classroom and auditorium 


Adjustable as easily 
and as quickly as your radio 
to tone quality for small 
group work but with plenty 
of built-in reserve power for 
large audiences. Clear, 
steady image projected to 
any desired size. No com- 
plicated threading. Easy on 
film. Requires no trained 
operator. Handsome mod- 
ern case design. Can also 
be used for silent films. 
A Universal comes to you 
complete, ready to operate. 
No extras to buy. May be 
purchased on the Universal 
Budget Plan. See yourdealer 
or write for further details to 


Universal Sound Projector 


Division of 


SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


1917 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room — 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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Training the Staff 

The administrator is responsible for the in- 
service training of the staff. The usual in-service 
techniques can be employed, such as private 
conferences, faculty meetings, demonstration 
teaching, exchange of teaching experiences, pro- 
vision for reading the latest literature in the field, 
attendance at summer sessions, and the like. 

The staff should know the psychology of the 
use of visual materials. This would include a 
knowledge of when to use the aids and which 
type to use in a given situation. There is little 
doubt that movies are being used when slides 
would serve the purpose better, and that inex- 
pensive aids such as still pictures and stereographs 
are not being used enough nor effectively. 

Members of the staff should be trained to 
operate the projection equipment. Even though 
boys may be used as _ projectionists, teachers 
should know how to operate the machines. The 
notion that women teachers cannot learn to suc- 
cessfully operate motion-picture projectors is 
absurd. During recent months the writer has per- 
sonnally trained more than sixty teachers, a large 
proportion of them women, to operate sound 
projectors. With few exceptions they give promise 
of doing excellent work with these machines, 
without damage either to films or projectors. The 
time necessary to teach an intelligent adult to 
operate the machine is comparatively small 

Teachers should be taught the techniques of 
teaching with visual materials, such as motion 
pictures. These techniques will vary according to 
the objectives for which they are being used and 
the purpose which they serve in the unit being 
studied. Teachers should be taught how to select 
and use materials for these various purposes, how 
and when to prepare the pupils for visual ex 
periences, and how to follow up the visual ex 
perience in order to get best results. I do not 
wish to convey the impression that there is any 
set formula or pattern which can be presented 
and followed. On the other hand the techniques 
used must be varied according to the class needs, 
interests, ability, previous experience, and en 
vironment. Each teacher should, however, have 
a clear idea of various ways in which the aids 
might be used. One must rely upon her intelligence 
to adapt the method to the situation 

There is no doubt that visual aids are valuable 
if properly used. That they may be misused is 
equally true, just as other teaching devices have 
been misused. The administrator is largely re 
sponsible for the provision of the visual aids 
and for seeing that they are properly utilized 
Administration should not set up rigid standards 
and red tape which will sacrifice initiative and 
spontaneity for smooth-running administrative 
machinery. The machinery of administration 
should be flexible and democratic, yet efficient and 
conducive to desirable educational outcomes. 


THE SINGLE SALARY SCHED. 
ULE IN TEXAS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 53) 


dicative of its simplicity. Parents will agree with 
me that the study of childhood is difficult enough 
to challenge the most learned scholar. 

Once the elementary school was a place where 
only the fundamental skills were established, but 
the modern elementary school spreads its in 
fluence to the entire social life of the community 

Constantly elementary teachers of Texas are 
being tempted to leave the field in which they 
are most interested, and for which they are 
trained and go to the upper school years in order 
to gain more financial satisfaction 

If instruction and training in the earlier years 
are so valuable, why then have the standards for 
instruction in the elementary school been so much 
lower than those for the secondary school? I 
believe that we must agree that we have not 
thought it necessary to have carefully selected 
and highly trained elementary teachers. Up until 
1934 when the Texas State Committee on Classi- 
fied and Accredited High Schools passed the rul- 
ing requiring the highest type of training, we 
only chanted the traditional phrasing “Our best 
teachers should be in the first grade.” 
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Those favoring the single-salary schedule adhere 
to the principle that teachers should receive pay 
on the basis of training, experience, and tenure 
rather than on the position held in the school 
system. Usually these three factors are the only 
ones used to determine salaries; therefore, such a 
schedule should make for ease of administration, 
So long as there is no means of evaluating effec- 
tive teaching, it seems to me that we shall have 
to rely upon some such method as the above to 
determine salaries. 

The amount of compensation is directly related 
to the time, money, and effort in training. Such 
a plan would be fair to all. No one will argue 
that high-school teaching is more difficult than 
elementary teaching. Perhaps if the job seems too 
difficult, the teacher lacks some of the funda- 
mentals. 

Then, too, a person can choose his field of in- 
terest in teaching on such a schedule. How many 
young teachers with college debts have been lured 
away from their own interests because of the 
salary difference. Adjustments can easily be made 
within school systems if a teacher happens to be 
misassigned 

Who does not have a desire for further train- 
ing particularly if that training will result in in- 
creased compensation? Too many of our school 
communities have set the training too low by 
fixing low salary rates. Apparently they have lost 
sight of the welfare of their children and in- 
directly the welfare of the whole community. 

More and more the public in general should 
concern itself with the economic status of the 
group who guide its children in their learning 
activities and determine the relationship between 
such status and the effectiveness of the work 
expected from teachers. 

In May, 1937, a questionnaire was sent to 
several school systems of the state asking that the 
superintendent of each school signify whether or 
not he would like to see the State Committee on 
Classified and Accredited Public School Systems 
adopt a single salary schedule ruling on the state 
basis. Favorable replies were received from 48 
school systems: Abilene, Anson, Athens, Bal- 
linger, Bay City, Beaumont, Donham, Bryan, Big 
Wells, Big Spring, Breckenridge, Brownfield, 
Burkburnett, Childress, Cisco, Coleman, Corsi- 
cana, Dalhart, Del Rio, Denton, Ennis, Ft. 
Stockton, Fort Worth, Gonzales, Grand Prairie, 
Greenville, Jacksonville, Kilgore, Longview, Lub- 
bock, McAllen, Mineral Wells, Nocona, Orange, 
Palestine, Pampa, Perryton, Port Arthur, Qua- 
nah, Ranger, San Antonio, San Benito, Sonora, 
Stamford, Sweetwater, Temple, Tyler, and Waco 

The Committee on Classified and Accredited 
Public School Systems met in Austin in June, 
1937, and the following recommendation was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Beginning with the session of 1939-40 all 
non-aid fully accredited two-year and four-year 
high schools, as well as those high schools seek- 
ing to be accredited, shall place all teachers, in- 
cluding those in both elementary and high-school 
position on the same salary schedule with a 
minimum of $100 per month for a period of nine 
months. Anv increase above the minimum of $100 
per month for teachers in the elementary- and 
high-school system shall be based on college train- 
ing, experience, and tenure, rather than on the 
level of instruction to which the teacher may be 
assigned.’” 

If our schools are going to give the public the 
type of citizen it desires, more financial support 
must be given those entrusted with the early 
years of training. Thus relieved of an economic 
strain, they cannct only seek further training but 
do their present jobs more effectively. 


Bulletin 372, Standards and Activities of the Division 
of Supervision 1936-1937, State Department of Education. 


¢ Parents of school children in Oklahoma will 
pay out an additional $1,250,000 in 1938 for 
schoolbooks, as a result of new adoptions by the 
state textbook commission. It is estimated that 
prices will be about 25 per cent higher for school- 
books, both on the old texts readopted and on 
the new texts. Texts were adopted in 37 subjects, 
and texts in eight subjects were readoptions. 
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Free Trial Offer ... »... 
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Sengbusch Inkwells Save You Money 


Sengbusch Inkwells are practically indestructible, 
minimize ink evaporation, and do away with ink- 
stain damage because they are made of hard rubber. 
Try the 90-day free trial p!an at no obligation and 
you will quickly learn that Sengbusch Inkwells will 
save you money. 


Write for full details and free sample 
SENGBUSCH 
SCHOOL INKWELLS 


218 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 











1 Stage entices : 


: Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and | 
| Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. ! 
| | 
| Service and Installation by | 
. ! 
Experienced Personnel j 
| Write i 
| ! 
|; Twin City Scenic Company ; 
| 2819 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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We Can Supply 


School Room Heaters. . 


. with Ventila- 


tion Feature @ SANOLET Septic Toi- 


lets @ Chemical Toilets @ Large 
Tanks @ EVERCOOL 


Septic 


Steel 
Gravity 


Drinking Fountains @ Heavy Duty Gas 


Ranges for Domestic Science Depart- 
g I 


ment and Cafeteria. 


HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 


Incorporated 





BLEACHERS 


and GRANDSTANDS 
NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, 


6253S. 25th STREET, NEWCASTLE, IND. 
56 W. 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY 


Circle A Grandstand§® 
and Bleachers are in- 
creasing income for 
many leading schools 
and universities—quick- 
ly and easily assembled 
and dismantled. Among 
other Circle A products 
are Sectional, Rolling 
and Folding Partitions, 
Wardrobes, etc. Write 
for complete informa 
tion. 


INC, 











2814-42 W. 26th St. 





You om Cordially Invited 


TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
(Spaces F24 and F26) 
at the N.E.A. Meeting in Atlantic City 
FEBRUARY 26— MARCH 3 
and examine our latest books — among them 
SOCIAL UTILITY ARITHMETICS — Strayer- 
Upton 
OUR WAYS OF LIVING — Wilson, 
and Others 
ENGLISH ACTIVITIES — Elementary, Junior, 
Senior — Hatfield, Lewis and Others 
THE WORKING WORLD —An_ Economic 
Geography — Whitbeck, Durand and Whitaker 
SENIOR SCIENCE — Socialized for the High 
School — Bush, Ptacek and Kovats 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA—WDWirth 


Wilson, 


‘CONSUMER GOODS — How to Know and Use 


Them — Reich and Siegler 

THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOLS 
— Lewis 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF A HIGH SCHOOL— 
W etzel 


COMPANY 


Atlanta 


AMERICAN BOOK 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Dallas San Francisco 





For 


Better Stage Curtains 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 


CENIC STUDIO, 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. Milwaukee, 


INC. 
Wis. 


PRACTICAL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


oned joints glued and 


fronts. 


Write for full particulars 
Manufactured by 


THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. Makers of This Line Since 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


50 Different Models 
4 Bench for Every Purpose 


Our benches are all made of 
maple wood mortised end ten- 
bolted 


We do not use glued up lom- 
ber in the legs, rails or drawer 


1897 
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FILMOSOUND 


PROJECTORS 
al neu low ; / 





in especially quiet new two-case model 
was $490... now only $410 


You can now have a genuine Bell & Howell 
16 millimeter Filmosound Model 138 sound 
film projector for less money than ever before! 
The new two-case model pictured above is 
now only $410—nearly 20% under the former 
price. The compact single-case model is re- 
duced from $465 to $385! 


These drastic price reductions are made 
possible because of the popularity of the 138’s! 


A steady flow of quantity orders from indus- 
trial film users and schools, supplemented by 
an increasing demand from individual motion 
picture enthusiasts, has so increased our pro- 
duction that these reduced prices are now 
possible, notwithstanding constant improve- 
ment in design. 


Filmosound 138 projects both silent and 
sound films, has reverse lever, projects single- 
frame “‘stills,’’ and has speaker-hiss eliminator, 
which is especially desirable in classrooms. 
“Floating film” protection, 750-watt lamp, 
1600-foot film capacity, and sound volume 
and picture brilliance adequate for audiences 
up to 500 are other features of these popular 
models. Mail the coupon for full details. 


NEW HORIZONS, a recently published booklet, 
will familiarize you thoroughly with the new teach- 
ing tool, the educational motion picture . . . with its 
nature, its applications, its values, the technique of 
using it effectively, and the experi- 
ences of educators who are using 
it. Send the coupon for your free 
copy. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, New York, Hollywood, 
London. Established 1907. 










Write for a Copy 






BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please mail: ( ) New Horizons; complete infor- 
mation on ( ) Filmosound Projectors, ( ) Silent 
Filmo Projectors. 


BELL & HOWELL 
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ffter The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 


Joking and humor are pleasant, and often of extreme 
utility. — CICERO. 


Wise Man 
“Do you mean to say that Sandy is famous 
for his after-dinner speaking ?” 
“T’ll say! He always manages to be speaking 
on the telephone when the waiter brings the 
bill.” — Pathfinder. 


Nice Engine 
Two friends met in the street. One of them 
remarked on the dirty state of the other’s hands. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “your hands are covered 
with soot.” 
“That’s because I was down at the station 
seeing my wife away,” replied the friend. 
“But how does that affect your hands?” 
“= -—r the engine.””— Weekly News (Auck- 
land, N. Z.). 
The Patriot 
Boogy: Can you give me a definition of a 
patriotic orator? 
Woogy: Well, if you want my definition, he’s 
the fellow who’s ready to lay down your life for 
his country. — Exchange. 


Lost 

Johnson, a newcomer to the suburb, looked 
dazed and weary. His neighbor inquired the 
reason. 

“My wife,” said Johnson hoarsely. “She told 
me to take our old cat and lose it, so I put the 
beastly thing in a basket and tramped into the 
country for about six miles.” 

“Well,” put in the neighbor, “did you lose it?” 

“Lose it!” gasped Johnson. “If I had not fol- 
lowed it I should never have found my way 
home !” — Pathfinder. 


Both Ways 
Two young brothers were arguing. Said the 
elder, to clinch what he had been saying: “I 
ought to know. Don’t I go to school, stupid?” 
“Yes,” replied his brother, “and you come 
home stupid.” — Providence Journal. 


SCHOOL HUMOR 
Face Value 
Professor of English: “Correct this sentence: 
‘Girls is naturally better looking than boys.’ ” 
Pupil: “Girls is artificially better looking than 
boys.” — Calgary Herald. 


His Lateness! 
Prof. (to Freshman entering class late): On 
what date were you born, young man? 
Freshman: On April 2, sir. 
Prof.: Hum, being late must be a habit with 
you. — Pathfinder. 





Couldn’t Be 
“T hear that you have a very clever daddy who 
understands 16 languages,” said the teacher. 
“Must be a mistake, Miss,” replied John. 
“When I took home my school report he said, 
What is the meaning of this?’ ” 
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OE tT NE AN OBR AR 


School Buyers’ News 


TRADE NEWS 


LEONARD PETERSON, founder and president of 
Leonard Peterson & Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of laboratory and library furniture, died 
on January 3, in the Evanston Hospital, Evans- 
ton, Ill. He was 77 years old. 

Mr. Peterson is survived by his widow, 
Florence. 


NEW TRADE CATALOGS 

THE RCA Victor Sound Catalog, just issued by 
the RCA Mfg. Company, Camden, N. J., has 
placed in the hands of educators a comprehensive 
statement of the RCA Victor equipment for 
radio, public address, and other types of sound 
equipment, utilizing phonographs, loudspeakers, 
etc. 

The catalog lists particularly the Victor records 
available for use with school radio hookups. 
Altogether the catalog illustrates and describes 
nine special types of equipment for school sound 
service. 

Copies of the catalog are available upon 


request. 
. * + 


THE NEW Catalog No. 46, just issued by the 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., 
describes the firm’s line of 9-in. workshop preci- 
sion lathes, together with attachments and ac- 
cessories. 

The 1938 Model 9-in. workshop lathe is in- 
tended for use in machine shops, repair shops, 
and home workshops and is completely equipped 
for satisfactory operation, convenience, and econ- 
omy in use. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent upon request. 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 

Quietness in operation and high efficiency are 
features of the new Trane propeller fan, just 
placed on the market by The Trane Company, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

This new fan, which has been scientifically 
constructed, has four curved steel blades of large 
area, set at an angle of thirty degrees with the 
plane of rotation. The curvature of the blades is 
so formed as to insure the leading edges entering 
the air stream without shock. Wide tips have 
been provided for the gradual acceleration of the 
air particle, so essential for quiet operation. 

The Trane fan opens up a new field of appli- 
cation. It has been incorporated in the Trane unit 
heaters, including the new ceiling-mounted pro- 
jection type, the unit coolers, evaporation con- 
densers, and other apparatus requiring large 
volumes of air at moderate pressures. 

Complete information is available to any school 
official, or architect. 


NEW SPENCER LENS PLANT 

The Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, New 
York, has purchased a new site at Eggert and 
Sugar Roads, Cheektowage, for a new plant. 

The firm has prepared a new extension plan 
which will mean the construction soon of a new 
unit on the Cheektowage property. During the 
past year the firm has employed 100 additional 
men, bringing the total number of present em- 
ployees to 450, and warranting this expansion 
program. The size and location of the new site 
is such as to permit the development of a plant 
which will combine attractiveness of appearance 
both in buildings and landscape with maximum 
efficiency of production processes. 

Spencer Lens was established in 1895, and the 
growth of its business was such that it was twice 
forced to expand and to obtain new quarters. 
Controlled since 1935 by the American Optical 
Company, the firm is, however, under local 
management. The firm manufacturers a line of 
microscopes, projection apparatus, and scientific 
optical instruments. Its acceptance by American 
schools and colleges has been widespread because 
of the peculiar adaptability of its projects to 
teaching conditions. 
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SCHOOL LIGHTING IN NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS DEFECTIVE 

Schoolroom lighting in New York City schools 
has been held faulty because the pupils who must 
use blackboard and textbook receive less than the 
standard minimum amount of light. The condition 
was revealed following a survey of classroom 
lighting, made by Dr. I. H. Goldberger, assistant 
director of health education, who directéd a 
group composed of eight principals and a com- 
mittee of teachers of health education. 

The survey, carried on in eight typical schools 
by means of an illumination meter, showed that 
on dark days about three quarters of the children 
in the room had to work in dim light. Adequate 
light for such work as reading is fifteen foot- 
candles and tests disclosed that children on dark 
days must work in less than one foot-candle of 
light. 

Dr. Goldberger and his assistants found that 
rooms whose lower walls are painted a dark color 
lose up to 50 per cent of illumination at desks 
placed near the walls. The report recommended 
that all desks have a dull finish since the glossy 
finish reflects overhead lighting fixtures in the 
children’s eyes. 

The report recommended translucent window 
shades which can be adjusted at the top and 
bottom. The ideal classroom, said Dr. Goldberger, 
should have a window area equal to one fourth 
of the floor space. 

To improve typical classroom lighting by at 
least 50 per cent and to give a more uniform 
and better quality of light through the use of the 
present lighting fixtures, Dr. Goldberger recom- 
mended that a 14-in. globe fixture be raised to a 
height of 11 ft. 6 in. from the floor and that the 
present 150-watt bulb be discarded in favor of a 
120-volt, 200-watt incandescent lamp. 

The report urged that schoolrooms be repainted 
with ceilings of white, and upper and lower walls 
in some very light color. Proper painting in- 
creases the illumination by at least 20 per cent. 
The importance of the use of correct wall and 
ceiling colors in conjunction with other changes 
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for improvement cannot be overemphasized in 
behalf of better lighting. The survey found that 
rooms with a northern exposure have a higher 
illumination on dark, rainy days than on bright, 
sunny days. 


OHIO PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS MEET IN COLUMBUS 


The Ohio Association of Public-School Business 
Officials held its annual meeting November 26 to 
27, in Columbus. President L. D. Shuter presided. 

Among the speakers on the program were T. 
J. O’Keefe, of the State School Employees’ Re- 
tirement System, Walton B. Bliss, of the Ohio 
Educational Association, and others. A number 
of round-table discussions were held on problems 
dealing with health, accidents to school children, 
civil service problems, and free textbook systems. 

The election of officers will take place at the 
May, 1938, meeting of the association. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ The board of education of Crooksville, Ohio, has re- 
organized with the election of N. B. SNELL as president; 
Harry Watts as vice-president and E. F. Gruse as 
clerk. 

@ Epwarp S. Coox has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education of Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. FANNIE MAE 
WESTION was elected secretary. 

@ Witt1Am MacLeop has been elected president of the 
school board of Newport, R. I. 

@ Mr. Cart Wipe has been elected president of the 
board of education at Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Mary D. 
Rince was elected vice-president. 

@ The school board at Louisville, Ky., has elected 
STEPHENE S. Jones as president; NATHAN P. BLoom as 
vice-president; and Witt1am T. BasKeTT as attorney. 

@ Dr. James P. Horters has been elected president of 
the school board at San Antonio, Tex. 

@ The board of education of Harlan, Ky., has reor- 
ganized with the re-election of Dr. Crank BAILEY as 
president, and W. D. Jones as vice-president. Other 
members of the board are O. M. Howarp, Ortts Hoskrns, 
and R. W. FRAME. 

@ Mr. Franxiin E. Situ has been elected chairman 
of the school board at Newton, Mass. 

@ Dr. Jeremian Ruopes, first assistant state superin- 
tendent of education of Austin, Tex., died on December 
9, at the age of 77. Dr. Rhodes was formerly superin- 
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tendent of schools at San Antonio and had taught in 
schools and colleges in Texas. 

@ Supt. E. R. Britton, of Effingham, Ill., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Supt. E. A. T. Hapcoop, Mount Morris, N. Y., for 
many years Director of Vocational Education, and also 
principal of the Albany (N. Y.) Industrial High School, 
has been unanimously re-elected for a third term, at an 
increase in salary. 

During Superintendent WHapgood’s administration in 
Mount Morris many constructive and progressive features 
have been introduced in the local program, including an 
enriched curriculum from kindergarten through senior 
high school, with industrial arts for boys and girls, club 
and student activity periods, and an improved program 
for custodial care of school property. 

e@ Supt. L. C. Henperson, of Harlan, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

@ G. O. BANTING, superintendent of schools of Wauke- 
sha, Wis., retired as superintendent and secretary of the 
board of education on February 1. He has been succeeded 
by Dr. Philip Falk as superintendent and secretary. 


DR. ERNST SUCCEEDS DR. TILDSLEY 


Dr. Frederic Ernst, formerly assistant superintendent 
of schools in New York City, has been appointed asso- 
ciate superintendent, to succeed Dr. John L. Tildsley. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Ernst was graduated from 
the City College of New York with the A.B. degree in 
1902. Later he did postgraduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He lectured at the summer school of Fordham 
University and was chairman of the committee which 
revised the course of study in history some years ago. 

It was at Morris School that Dr. Ernst received his 
first experience as an administrator. He became an ad- 
ministrative assistant when that position was established 
in 1917. Later he was made principal of Public School 
7, in the Bronx, where he remained until April, 1928, 
when he was assigned as general assistant in the office of 
the superintendent. He was elected assistant superintend- 
ent and assigned to the high-school division in September, 
1931. 

Dr. Ernst contends that novelty, variety, and creative 
methods in school procedure are necessary in order to 
arouse in children interest, and to stimulate the desire to 
study. He has for the past several years given considerable 
attention to slow learners and to atypical children. He has 
also worked with gifted children and was responsible for 
the organization of the High School of Music and Art. 
It is expected that he will continue his efforts for differ- 
entiated courses of study designed to benefit the sub- 
normal and the above-normal child. 
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Pedigreed Cleaners, too, are 


More Useful and Dependable 


Like a thoroughbred, Wyandotte Products give speed and power plus to take you safely 
over the jumps. The records show a long string of victories in school cleaning operations. 
As prizes the schools have walls, floors, fixtures spic and span, as only Wyandotte Deter- 
gent washes them — like new with protection to paint enamel and fine finishes. Cafeteria 
tableware bright and glittering and washing machines free of scale. Take a run on ‘“‘Wyandotte’’! 


The Low Cost of 


Super-Cleanliness 


Deodorize - 
Disinfect - 


A pound (or a barrel) of Wyandotte Detergent Dissolve Steri-Chlor in water to have a clear sterilizing 


usually cleans about forty percent more surface, solution of any desired strength. Deadly to germs and 


safely, than an equal weight of other cleansers — dors—harmless to the human family — rubber, leather, 
; ; cloth, brushes, metals. Leaves no unpleasant odor. Use 

with the extra gain of protection to fine finishes. ee 

a spray or rinse. An effective preventive of “Athlete’s Foot. 


In spite of differences in price the total cost of Economical. 10-lb. cans; 25-100 lb. Plywood Drums. 


cleaning is lower — with this super-cleanser. For 


example, one pound will clean 507 square feet 


of painted surface, safely; or it will wash and “KEEGO“ Cleaner for 


polish 230 of washbowls, the dirtiest kind. Makes 


mopping easy. 75 lb. Drums— 250 lb. Bbls. G | asses - D 1S h es 


“Keego” softens hard water (both Calcium and Magnesium 


A Wyandotte Dealer and our Service Representative '4"¢ss) without cloudiness, sediment or scale. Glasses 


, a 3 come crystal clear, without toweling, dishes free of stains 
in your vicinity are always glad to co-operate, without 

. : - - ’ 7 and film. The machines, being free of scale, give better 
obligation of course. Dealers and Representatives in cleaning action. Excellent for silver, coffee urns and utensils, 


all parts of the U.S.A. and Canada. also. 100 Ib. Drums; 350 Ib. Bbls. 


THE J- B- FORD COMPANY - WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 





